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FOREWORD 


The textbook will continue to be an essential and useful aid in the teaching-ltaming process, In a country like India, 
lyhere schools and students cannot easily afford various kinds of audio-visual aids, the textbook plays a pivotal role in 
the interaction between the teacher and the learner. In most cases, it may b^^e only tool in the hands of the teacher to 
imp^ knowledge and in the hands of the learner to acquire knowledge. 

It is no doubt true that a large number of textbooks are produced in India every year. Most of the textbooks are 
often based on some rationale of the textbook writers. The pidelines given in tliecurriculum and syllabi may not be 
very precise and clear to be of help to the writer. There is generally lack of research input. There is a growing concern 
regarding the need for improving the quality of textbooks. 

Comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks is an important factor which helps or hampers in conveying 
the message to the learner, If the language used for presentation in a textbook of thematic content is not understandable 
to the learner, then the whole effort of the textbook writer virtually goes waste. It has also been proved by a number of 
research studies conducted elsewhere that a child whq k good at language, particularly the language used as medium 
of instruction, is also good in other subject areas. Undpianding of concepts depends largely on one’s proficiency in 
the language. 

Unfortunately, neither any state nor any central agency has specified any language content to be used in the 
textbooks in linguisdc terms. The result is that norms of linguistic competence of our children, existing as well as 
expected, are not known. It is essential to find out these n^mns in respect of children of different age groups and 
develop necessary tools for the purpose of measuring compfehclnsibility of language used in textbooks. 

Curriculum is developed to achieve educational objectives. The realization of the educational objectives dqxnds 
upon the quality of curriculum. Thus, curriculum implementation implies development of textual materials including 
textbooks. The comprehensibility of textual material^, otl|M things remaining constant, is likely to determine the 
quality of curriculum implementation. It is with this view that the present study was undertaken to measure the 
comprehensibility of language used in textbooks prescribed for grade in in Rajasthan State and to establish nonns 
and prepare tools against which this important area of textbooks can be evaluated. It is thus based on the need of the 
times as well as that of the experts working in the area of textbook improvement, 

The field of the study of comprehensibility is new in India. Even abroad, test being used in measuring 
comprehensibility of language is only theCclo^ tesL In the present investigation, some other tests of multiple choice 
type were also used. This was done consideririg that the close test suffered from some weaknesses, 

Adopting a rigorous research model Dr. I. S. Sharma has produced this research report My thanks are due to him. 
The findings of the present pilot study are quite encouraging. A further study in this area regarding the effect of 
psycho-social factors on the comprehensibility of language has been initiated by Dr. Sharma. The study reveals a Idrge 
number of drawbacks which should be taken care of in future to improve the quality of textbooks. Tlic procedure aiid 
tools for measuring comprehensibility of language used in this study can be used by any textbook writer or researcher 
or can be adapted according to the need and the resources available. 


DrK.GoPAUN 

Director 

National Council of Educational Research and Training 




PREFACE 


In the teaching-learning process, teachers and pupils depend heavily on the textbook which acts as a guide for both, A 
textbook serves as a take off and landing ground for both the teacher and the pupil. In most of the cases, textbook is the 
only tool in the hands of the learner to acquire knowledge and the only tool in the hands of the teacher to imparl and transfer 
knowledge to the learner in the classroom situation. 

A large number of textbooks are prepared and produced every year in India. Truely speaking, most of these textbooks 
are often based on some rationale of the textbook wnters. 

The research input in the preparabon of textbooks is insignificant. Consequently, no author is sure whether or not 
the language being used for the presentation of thematic content in the textbook would be comprehensible to the target 
group. If the language used in the textbook is not understandable to the learner, his learning is bound to suffer. Thus, 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks is an important factor which helps or hampers in conveying the 
message to the learner Thus, the present study was undertaken to sec the textbook language comprehensibility. / 

The field of textbook language comprehensibility is new in India. This is really the first study in this field aS far as 
the school textbooks are concerned. Therefore, for the complebon of this report, I am really thankful to several authors, 
scholars, linguists and institutions. 

I am extremely grateful to Dr. Shib K. Mitra, former Director, NCERT for providing valuable guidance from the very 
beginning till the complebon of this project. He scanned through the report and the monographs, including Model of 
Language in Textbooks and appreciated the woik done by the project team. 1 express my hearlfell gratitude to Dr, D,P. 
Patianayak, Former Director, Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore for giving helpful suggestions from time to 
time. Thanks are due to Professor (Mrs,) Adarsh Khanna, the then Head of the Department, who always provided necessary 
guidance and encouragement to complete the project. Thanks are also due to Dr, M.S. Thirumalai and Dr, K V.V.L. 
Narasimharao from C.I.I L. Mysore, Dr, M.G, Chaturvedi and Dr. N.K. Jangira from NCERT forexlending iheirhelp and 
cooperation in the process and finalization of this report. 

Dr. B. Mukhopadhyay, Dr (Miss) Surendra Wadhwa, Mr. G.C. Upadhyay and Dr. (Mrs,) K.D, Singh who worked 
as Senior Project fellows on this project, deserve appreciation. Dr Mukhopadhyay deserves special thanks for helping 
in the construcuon of comprehensibility tests, preparation of slaiisiical tables and writing the report. Thanks are also due 
loShri Vishwa Miller, Miss KiranPahwa, Miss Prem Lata Bhagat, Shri Mukhliar Singh, ShnR B, Gupta and Shri Salish 
Chandra Baloni for providing secretarial assistance. I would also like to put on record the help and cooperation extended 
by iheofficersof thedisb-icleducaiiondepartment,JaiputHeadmasier/Headmislressesoftheschools taken in the sample 
and the children who were given the tests of language comprehensibility, But of their cooperation the study would not 
have seen ihe light of the day 

Meanwhile a study of the effect of Psycho-Social factors on textbook language comprehensibility has also been 
completed. The findings of these studies arc quite encouraging and can be used by curriculum developers and textbook 
writers, 


l.S, Sharma 
Principal Investigator 
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GANDHUrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words,will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 













CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


1.00 Background 

F or an effective and etiicient teaching-learning, 
among other things, standard textbooks are 
essential. The role of the textbook in a teaching- 
learning situation becomes more significant when 
there is a dearth of adequately trained teachers. In 
a vast country like India, there is a great need of a 
number of standard textbooks for the implementa¬ 
tion of the curriculum and for the communication 
of knowledge. 

A number of textbooks are being produced every 
year. These textbooks arc prepared on the basis of 
some rational thinking and on some assumptions 
of the textbook writers in the light of the syllabi 
prescribed for a particular subject in a particular 
grade, These textbooks arc not based completely 
on proper research findings. Moreover, not much 
research has been conducted in this area in our 
country so far. 

It IS a well known fact that if the language of 
the textbook is not understandable to the students 
then the whole effort of the textbook writer will be 
in vain, whatever richness of the content he might 
include m the textbook. If the content is presented 
in the textbook through the language that is 
readily comprehensible to the learnerj it will prove 
to be more beneficial for the students. The extent 
of the comprehensibility of language through 
which a content is expressed, is probably important 
as the content is to be conveyed and the main fun¬ 
ction of the language is communicability. 

The syllabus and curriculum developed by 
NCERT and other State Departments ofEducation 


generally do not specify language content in lin¬ 
guistic terms. The norms of linguistic competence 
of our children, existing as well as expected, are 
also not known. Therefore, it is necessary to find 
out these norms to state the language content in 
linguistic terms and to develop necessary tools for 
the purpose of measuring comprehensibility of the 
language used in textbooks. This area of research 
on textbooks demands immediate attention. How¬ 
ever, research in this direction is yet to be taken 
up seriously- 

Some effort has been made by the NCERT to 
evaluate the textbooks through rational as well as 
empirical evaluation. But no work has been done 
on the comprehensibility of the language used in 
the textbooks. On the other hand, most of the 
textbook publishing agencies in foreign countries 
have their own research cells. A few research 
works have been done recently by different book 
publishing agencies and universities on the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in Ihe textbooks at 
the school stage. 

1 2 The Concept of Comprehensibility 

The term comprehensibility of language has been 
defined by different educationists in different ways. 

Before fifties, comprehensibility was considered 
merely as understanding. Comprehension of the 
text was defined as a type of educational test desi¬ 
gned to measure the degree of understanding of 
material read. Warren (1934) defined comprehen¬ 
sion of knowledge about an object, situation, event 
etc., and the term was considered synonymous to 
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Tinderstandiog ^ During fifties a littie shift is 
observed in the definition of the concept of com¬ 
prehensibility, Comprehensibility is defined as “the 
state or quality of being comprehensible” (Funk, 
1959).^ Comprehensible is the adjective, which 
means capable of being comprehended or grasped 
by the mind of the learner. Bloom (1956) w his 
Taaonomy of Educational Objectives pointed out 
that the term “Comprehension” included those 
objectives, behaviours or responses which represent 
an understanding of the literal message contained 
in a communication.'’ This is one of the major 
contributions in framing the concept of compre¬ 
hensibility and the same has been used by test 
makers till now- 

A number of definitions of comprehensibility are 
available during nineteen sixties Among these, the 
definitions given by Caddie (1961), Coulson et al. 
(1962), English and English (1965), Gove(l966), 
Monroe (1968), Meethan (1969) and Blishen (1969) 
are important. English and English (1965) defined 
comprehensibility as "the ease with which a 
complex object or verbal expression can be under¬ 
stood , while it depends on the person who is to 
understand, comprehensibility is conceived as a 
property of the object”,* A reading text measures 
the respondent’s ability to obtain information by 
reading a passage, the respondent usually being 
required to answer questions about its content. 
Blishen, in his definition, emphasized intelligent 
grasping of the situation at hand.® Philip Babcock 
Gove defined the term ‘comprehened’ as seeing the 
nature, significance, or meaning of; giasp mentally; 
attain to the knowledge of.® Reithman (1965), 
Lindsay (1961) and Posner (1965) observed that 
approaches to concept identification are moving 
towards an analysis of comprehension. The goal is 
to understand how stimuli are mapped into cogni¬ 
tive representations which allow the subject to go 
beyond the information expUcity given in order to 
evaluate new statements. The ease of comprehen¬ 
sion depends upon the initial structure and upon 
the transfer of situation 

The deviation of the concept of comprehensi¬ 
bility was towards a more global characterization 
in nineteen sixties and a few important terminology 
like "ease at which”, “intelligent grasping”, “initial 
structure”, “transfer situation” are added to 
describe the concept more clearly. For the construc¬ 


tion of comprehensibility tests broader areas were 
covered and comprehensibility of textual maetnal 
was considered as ability to obtain information and 
reproduce through proper answering of the ques¬ 
tions Bloom’s contribution in the last decade 
affected the entire field of test construction 
Several test makers on comprehensibility of langu¬ 
age, formulated and used their own working 
definition in this decade. For example, Mosberg 
and Shima (1969) have seen comprehension as a 
system of processes involving linguistic, psycho¬ 
logical and perceptual events Bormuth (1969) 
mentioned comprehension skills as a set of 
generalized knowledge acquisition skills which 
permit people to acquire and exhibit information 
gained as a consequence of reading printed 
language’ 

If we analyse the definitions on comprehensi¬ 
bility of language during nineteen seventies, we 
will find an elevation towards the communication 
model. This became possible because of the 
enriched knowledg e of instructional material and 
design which influenced a lot in changing the 
concept of comprehensibility. More clearly, the 
concept of comprehension started on viewing from 
input-output processing The mam contributors in 
this decade arc Hartmann and Stork (1973) and 
Wolman (1977).® In their view. “Comprehension” 
is constructive which involves prior knowledge, 
intentions, content, and task demands, in combi¬ 
nation with input structure to control processing. 
Hartmann and Stork pointed out comprehension as 
one of the basic linguistic skills, consisting of the 
ability to listen and understand speech (aural 
comprehension) or to read and understand written 
language (visual comprehension)”®. Thus wc see 
how4he concept of comprehensibility has changed 
from simple understanding to input information 
processing through several stages. At present most 
of the test makers prefer to consider “Comprehen¬ 
sion” as translation, interpretation and extrapola¬ 
tion while constructing tests on comprehensibility 
of language. 

1.3 The Problem 

Curriculum is framed to achieve the educational 
objectives by its proper implementation. The re¬ 
alization of the educational objectives depends 
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upon the quality of the curriculum. Curriculum 
implementation implies development of textual 
materials, including textbooks. The comprehensi¬ 
bility of textual material, other things remaining 
constant, is likely to determine the quality of 
curriculum implementation. 

In our school system, by and large, textbook is 
the only instructional material in the hands of the 
teacher to implement the curriculum. The depen¬ 
dence of both students and teachers on the textbook, 
is too conspicuous. Needless to say, tbe quality of 
textbooks is destined to play a vital role in student 
learning and teaching-learning process as a whole. 
One of the major ingredients in the textbook, 
refers to its comprehensibility to the students. 

The syllabus and curncuhira developed by diffe¬ 
rent State Departments of Education and NCERT, 
generally do not specify language content in 
linguistic terras, specially with reference to Indian 
languages, whether studied as first or second 
language. Similarly, norms of linguistic compe¬ 
tence of our children, existing as well as expected, 
are not known. In such a situation it is not possi¬ 
ble to say anything about the competency of the 
textual material as it is presented through language, 
i.e,, the comprehensibility of the language used in 
presenting the textual material. It is not possible 
again to measure the comprehensibility of the 
language used m the textbooks against any estab¬ 
lished norms as no such norms arc available so far. 

The problem taken up for study here emerged 
out of the felt need of the experts working m the 
area of language education. 

The presentational quality of the textual material 
IS one of the important factors for the comprehen¬ 
sibility of the students. This presentational quality 
of the textual material is determined by a number 
of factors like, objectives to be fulfilled by the 
material, organization of the content, style of 
presentation including examples and illustrations. 

Once the objectives are finalized and the message 
of the content to be communicated organized 
logically or psychologically, the medium of its 
communication comes into focus. The medium of 
communication refers to language, which carries 
the message. The presentation can be straight 
description or it can be punctuated by verbal or 


non-verbal examples. Another aspect of the medium 
of communication of the content refers to the style 
through which content is presented. The style can 
be viewed from different angles From the linguistic 
point of view it included the choice from among 
the various combinationary possibilities of the 
words, the phrases, the sentences, the paragraphs, 
sections, sub-sections and units. The type of style 
selected for communicating particular content- 
textual material, contributes to its comprehensi¬ 
bility to a great extent. 

Hence, tbe problem emerged out of these is "A 
Study in the Comprehensibility of Language used 
in Science, Social Science and Language Textbooks 
at Primary Level.” 

Once the comprehensibility of the language used 
in the textbooks is known, it will be an easy task 
to establish the norms. The development of the 
necessary tools for measuring the comprehensibility 
of language used in the textbooks is the core of the 
above stated problem. 

The comprehensibility of language as an area of 
research is relatively new in India, Several frag¬ 
ments of works are conducted abroad on different 
aspects of comprehensibility of language, 

The comprehensibility of language used in text¬ 
books should always be judged before accepting 
any textbook to achieve the curricular objectives. 
This is so because even the vast enriched content 
matter presented in a textbook will not do any 
good to the students, if its language, i.e., its com¬ 
municability is not upto the reach of the students. 
The language ability of our children is not judged 
properly as there are no norms as such, that what 
should actually be. 

Therefore, the present pilot study which aims at 
finding out norms and developing necessary tools 
for the purpose of measurement of comprehensi¬ 
bility of language used in textbooks, will help later 
to study the comprehensibility of language of any 
tcxlbook. This present pilot study shows the guide¬ 
line for preparing tbe tool for measurement of 
comprehensibility of language in any textbook. 
Although it IS a pilot study, the norm of the lin¬ 
guistic ability of the children obtained as a product 
of this study can be well used for the textbooks of 
Science, Social Science and Language at grade 
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III hi Rajasthan. 

The linguistic analysis of the grade III text¬ 
books and spoken and ivritten vocabulary will 
again add some dimensions in the area of language 
research The comparative study will again high¬ 
light the commonness of the language used in the 
textbooks and the language spoken and written. 

In the latter study the scope of the linguistic 
analysis will be further expanded by including 
supplementary readers prescribed for the respective 
grades. Once the linguistic analysis of textbooks 
and supplementary readers has been done and the 
significant linguistic features at the levels of 
lexicon, syntax and text have been isolated and 
identified, a test battery for testing linguistic com¬ 
petence may be developed, It may be tried not 
only on the class on which the features are based 
but also on a class following and prcceeding it to 
establish the generalised norms. 

1,4 The Definition of the Terms 

The three important terms, viz., comprehensi¬ 
bility, language and textbooks should be defined 
for the understandability of the problem. 

The term “Comprehensibility” has been defined 
by different experts in different times and in 
different ways. Among all those definitions men¬ 
tioned earlier under 1,2, we prefer the definition by 
English and English given in 1965. They defined 
comprehensibility as “the ease with which a 
complex object or verbal expression can be under¬ 
stood; while U depends on the person who is to 
understand, comprehensibility is conceived as a 
property of the object”. 

For the facility of the present study the opera¬ 
tional definition of comprehensibility is framed 
by the investigator in the following manner. 
Comprehensibility is a potential, emerging from 
two sources, the learner and the learning material. 
From the learner’s point of view, comprehensi¬ 
bility can be defined as the ability to process 
reading materials in a way that he can translate, 
interpret and extrapolate the content (textual 
material), From the view point of the textual 
material, comprehensibility can be defined as the 
quality of the presentation of the content (linguis¬ 
tic content) which leads the child to translate, 
interpret and extrapolate to understand the textual 


material with reasonable effort Since, this parti¬ 
cular project is focussed oO the comprehensibility 
of language used in the textbook, we will prefer 
the latter operational definition. 

Language has been defined by various linguists 
and scholars. According to Carroll “a language is 
a structural system of arbitrary vocal sounds and 
sequences of sounds which is used or can be used, 
in inter-personal communication by an aggregation 
of human beings, and which rather exhaustively 
catalogues the things, events and processes in the 
human environment Block and Trager define 
language as ‘a system of arbitrary vocal symbols 
by means of which a society or group co¬ 
operates’Encyclopaedia Britannica states that 
“Language is the chief means of human communi¬ 
cation. As conventionally defined language 
consists of vocal sounds to which meanings have 
been assigned by cultural convention; it is often 
supplemented by various gestures”.In the words 
of Halliday, “Language can be thought of as 
organised noise used in situations, actual situa¬ 
tions, or in other words contextualised systematic 
sound”.i® The above definitions of language high¬ 
light the following properties or characteristics of 
language • 

(a) Language is a means of communication. 

(b) Language is a system of arbitrary vocal 
symbols. 

(c) Language is always systematic. 

(d) A language is spoken and understood in a 
specific group, class or community. 

Keeping in view the above characteristics, the 
language can summarily be defined as a structured 
system of arbitrary vocal symbols by the means of 
which people of a speech community communicate 
vvith each other. 

It IS expected that the student would comprehend 
any instructional material including textbook 
either by reading it independently or with the help 
of a teacher. In our study, we have assumed the 
former one. This is an important factor while 
testing the comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks. The comprehension of a text, in fact, 
implies the understanding of language used in the 
text which means understanding of the words, 
phrases, and sentences used in text and the content 
or subject matter. In school situation, the content 
is first conceii'ed of as a curricular area which ii 
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generally divided into different inter-related units. 
Each unit is, then, further divided into various 
teaching units, i.e., lessons. Lessons generally 
consist of paragraphs which are composed of 
various inter-related sentences, phrases and words. 
Therefore the term “language” in our study in¬ 
cludes the inter-sententional level, intra-sentention- 
al level and vocabulary. 

Several definitions are available on textbooks. 
Webster’s Dictionary defines, “A textbook is any 
manual of instruction, a book containing a presen¬ 
tation of the principles of the subject used as a 
basis of instruction”. Encyclopaedia of Educational 
Research (Third Edition) describes, “In the modern 
sense, and, as commonly understood, the textbook 
IS a learning instrument usually employed in 
schools and colleges to support a programme of 
instruction. In ordinary usage the textbook is 
printed, it is non-consumable, it is hardbound, it 
serves an avowed instructional purpose and it is 
placed in the hands of the learner”. The Writer’s 
Handbook for the Development of Educational 
Materials, says, “Textbook is the term for a book 
used in a course as the base around which the 
course is built”.** 

After analyzing the definitions of textbook, the 
following characteristics of a textbook are accepted 
for the present study : 

(a) Textbook is an instructional aid or instruc¬ 
tional material 

(b) Textbook contains only selected material. 

(c) Textbook material is given in a condensed 
form. 

(d) Textbook follows a systematic organization 
of material. 

(e) It is a base around which a course is built, 

(f) Textbook material is in accordance with the 
needs and interests of learners. 

(g) It is written in such a language that is com¬ 
prehensible to the learners. 

(h) Textbook facilitates learning. 

(i) Textbook is a means to attainment of instruc¬ 
tional objectives, /, 

(j) Textbook is prescribed for a particular class 
and it relates to a particular subject.*'^ 


1.5 Objectives of the Study 

The main objectives of the present pilot study 
arc as follows : 

1. To compare the vocabulary of the textbooks 
with the vocabulary used by the children in 
their spoken and written language, 

2. To compare the structure and types of the 
sentences used in the textbooks with the 
structure and types of sentences used by the 
children in their spoken and written lan¬ 
guage. 

3. To compare the vocabulary between rural 
and urban children. 

4. To compare the different types of sentences 
used by the urban and rural children in their 
spoken and written language, 

5. To prepare the tests for measuring the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in Science, 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks. 

6. To compare the comprehensibility of lan¬ 
guage used in the textbooks of Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi between urban and rural 
children. 

7. To compare the comprehensibility of langu. 
age used in Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
textbooks between boys and girls. 

8. To see the inter-relationship of the compre¬ 
hensibility of language used in Science, 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks. 

9. To establish the percentile norms of the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books of Science, Social Studies and Hindi. 

10. To see the inter-tests correlation among the 
three tests of comprehensibility of language 
used in the textbooks of Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi. 

1.6 Hypotheses 

The major variable studied in the present study 
is the comprehensibility of the language used in 
the textbooks of Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
in relation to rural and urban settings and sex. It 
is assumed that if the spoken and written language 
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of rural and urban children is used in textbooks, 
the textbooks might be more comprehensible to 
the children. Therefore, an analytical study of the 
relationship of the language of the textbooks with 
the spoken and written vocabulary of the urban 
and rural children is also considered 

On the basis of the objectives of the study, the 
following inaj'or hypotheses are formulated : 

I A significant lelationship exists in the use of 
sentences in textbooks used by urban and 
rural children in their spoken and written 
language 

2, A significant relationship exists in parts of 
speech used in textbooks and used by child¬ 
ren in spoken and written language. 

3, A significant relationship exists in the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books and the language used by rural and 
urban children. 

4 A significant relationship exists in the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books and the language used by boys and 
girls. 

5. A significant relationship exists in the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books of Science, Social Studies and Hindi. 

Now the following experimental hypotheses 
emerged out of the major hypothesis number I. 

Hypothesis 1. a. That there is a significant 
difference in the use of sentences between spoken 
and written language of the children. 

Hypothesis 1. b. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the sentences used in textbooks and used 
by the children in iheir spoken and written lan¬ 
guage, 

Hypothesis 1. c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the number of sentences used by rural and 
urban children in their spoken and written lan¬ 
guage. 

The following experimental hypotheses emerged 
from the major hypothesis No. 2. 

Hypothesis 2. a. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the use of parts of speech between urban 
and rural children in their language, 

Hypothesis 2. b. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the parts of speech used in textbooks and 


used by the rural and urban children in their 
spoken and written language. 

The following experimental hypotheses have 
emerged out of the hypothesis No. 3. 

Hypothesis 3. a. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of language 
used in the textbook of Science between rural and 
urban children. 

Hypothesis 3 b. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Social Studies between rural and 
urban children. 

Hypothesis 3. c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Hindi between rural and urban 
children. 

The following experimental hypotheses emerged 
out of the hypothesis No. 4. 

Hypothesis 4. a That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Science between boys and girls 

Hypothesis 4. b. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Social Studies between boys and 
girls. 

Hypothesis 4. c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Hindi between boys and girls. 

The following hypotheses have emerged out of 
the hypothesis No. 5. 

Hypothesis 5 a. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbooks of Science and Social Studies. 

Hypothesis 5. b That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbooks of Science and Hindi 

Hypothesis 5. c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbooks of Social Studies and Hindi. 

For going deep into the problem several other 
hypotheses which emerged out of the administra¬ 
tion of the comprehensibility tests have also been 
tested properly. They are as follows : 

Hypothesis 6. a. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
Science textbook when the tests are administered 
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by the local teacher and administered by the pro¬ 
ject team in urban schools. 

Hypothesis 6. h. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
Social Studies textbook when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the local teacher and administered by the 
project team in urban schools. 

Hypothesis 6 c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence m the comprehensibility of language used in 
Hindi textbook when the tests are administered 
by the local teacher and administered by the project 
team in rural schools. 

Hypothesis 6. d. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of language 
used in Social Studies textbook when the tests are 
administered by the local teacher and administered 
by the pioject team in rural schools. 

Hypothesis 7, a. That there is a significant 
difference m the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Science and Social Studies textbooks in 
urban school when the tests are administered by 
the project team. 

Hypothesis 7. b. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Science and Hindi textbooks in urban 
school when the tests are administered by the pro¬ 
ject team. 

Hypothesis 7. c. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in 
urban school when the tests are administered by 
the project team. 

Hypothesis 7, d. That there is a significant 
difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Social Studies textbooks in urban 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 7. e. That there is a significant 
difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Hindi textbooks in urban school 
when the tests are administered by the project team. 

Hypothesis 7. /. That there is a significant 
difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in urban 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 


Hypothesis 7 g. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas etc between Science and Social Studies text¬ 
books in urban school when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the project team. 

Hypothesis 7. h. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas, etc. between Science and Hindi textbooks in 
urban school when the tests are administered by 
the project team- 

Hypothesis 7. i. That there is a significant 

difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas, etc. between Social Studies and Hindi text¬ 
books in urban school when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the project team. 

Hypothesis 8. a. That there is a significant 

difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Science and Social Studies textbooks in 
rural school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 8. b. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Science and Hindi textbooks in rural 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 8. c. That there is a significant 

difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks m 
rural school when the tests are administered by 
the project team. 

Hypothesis S. d. That there is a significant 

difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Social Studies textbooks in rural 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 8. e. That there is a significant 

difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Hindi textbooks in rural school 
when the tests are administered by the project 
team. 

Hypothesis 8. f. That there is a significant 
difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in rural 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 8. g. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
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ideas etc. between Science and Social Studies text¬ 
books in rural school when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the project team. 

Hypothesis 8. h That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas etc. between Science and Hindi textbooks 
in rural school, when the tests are administered 
by the project team 

Hyothesis 8 i That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas etc between Social Studies and Hindi text¬ 
books in rural school when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the project team 

1.7 Tlie Assumption of the Study 

The following assumptions are formulated for 
the purpose of the present study. 

1. The language used in the textual material 
is a significant factor in the comprehensibility 
of the content. 

2, The data on linguistic level of the child, if 
used properly by the writers, is likely to 
improve comprehensibility of the textual 
materials. 

1.8 Significance of the Problem 

Language may act as a barrier in learning and 
this problem had been dealt with by Speelveda 
(1975).’" An extensive body of normative literature 
suggests that reading to young children enhance 
their language development and is related to reading 
success (Flood, 1977 Alano, 1977 Kail et al. 1977). 
Therefore, the language of the reading material in 
general should be placed well The research paper 
presented by Emans (1973) has thrown light on how 
oral language acquisition may be applied to teach¬ 
ing of reading.” Carroll and Freedle (1972) in their 
publication, “Language Comprehension and the 
Acquisition of Knowledge” discussed procedures 
for testing language. Some explanatory discussion 
like comprehension vs non-comprehension, degree 
of comprehension or comprehensibility have also 
been dealt with.’" The paper “Syntactic Indexes 
and Student Writing Performance” by Dixon (1972) 


reported on research which investigates the extent 
to which quantifiable measurements on certain 
syntactic indexes account for syntactic variation 
in the written language performance of students at 
four grade level (4th, 8th, 12th and Ifith).” Several 
other researches have also been cited in the second 
chapter which will show the importance of the 
area of research on comprehensibility of language. 

The modern Indian languages taught in schools 
have not been linguistically analysed nor the basic 
vocabulary has been identified, keeping in view the 
use of the languages in question in different spheres 
of education, administration and social inter¬ 
course. The vocabulary studies conducted in India 
are mostly based on the language textbooks written 
without auy linguistic analysis. 

Therefore, such type of study which will show the 
pathway, that how to find out norms of linguistic 
ability of our children, how to measure comprehen¬ 
sibility of language used in textbooks, is immergcnt 
necessary in the field of education. 

1.9 Delimitation of the Problem 

The present study is a pilot study and the dura¬ 
tion is only one year, therefore, several delimita¬ 
tions were taken into consideration. 

In the primary section, only grade III was taken 
in the sample of the pilot study. The textbooks 
covered were Science, Social Studies and Language 
textbooks of grade III published by Rajasthan 
Board of Education in Hindi. 

The sample of the children on whom the 
comprehensibility tests were administered was taken 
from Jaipur City and Villages of the same district. 

For collection of spoken and written vocabulary 
16 children were taken into consideration studying 
in grade III in the Jaipur district For this 
purpose four schools from rural and four schools 
from urban area were taken up. From each school 
two students of grade III were selected on 
random basis. The try-out sample covers 300 
children of grade III in the Jaipur district, 150 
from urban and 150 from rural area. 

The final administration of tests is done on a 
sample of 500, 250 from rural and 250 from urban, 
from the Jaipur district. 
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\ LAPGE numbei of textbooks arc produced 
^ every year for all levels of school education 
in India and abroad. In India, these textbooks are 
not based on research findings. The comprehensi¬ 
bility of language used in these textbooks has not 
been assessed empirically. Some effort has been 
made by NCERT to evaluate the textbooks through 
rational as well as empirical evaluation but no 
noticiable work has been done m the area of com- 
prehensibility of language used in textbooks at 
primary level in India, though its emergent need 
can not be ignored. 

2.1 Studies Abroad 

On the olher hand almost all the book publishing 
agencies in foreign countries have their own re¬ 
search cells. A lot of research work has been done 
recently by different hook publishing agencies and 
universities in these countries on different aspects 
of comprehensibility of language, i.e. reading, 
speaking, writing and listening. Several books and 
a few tests for measuring comprehensibility of lan¬ 
guage have also been developed in some countries. 

During the second half of the nineteen fifties 
much work has been done in the field of reading 
comprehensibility. Main contributors in this phase 
are Schonell 0955), Burton (1956), Leedy (1956), 
Bond and Tinkner (1957). The works published 
by them relate to various factors of reading com¬ 
prehensibility These included concept of reading, 
diagnostic tests of reading, language skills and 
language arts. We find one important test prepared 
by Maria Harst m 1958 known as Harst Reversal 


Test. This test measures reading difficulties, gene¬ 
rally usable for the age 5 to 6. The items of the 
test included objects, geometric forms and letters 

Templin (1959), produced some research studies 
in a book entitled, “Certain Language Skills in 
Children”, This study is related to the character- 
sties of language produced by the children of age 
group 3 to 8 years. The information regarding the 
relationships among the expression of language 
skills provided by this study is very helpful in 
understanding and handling children.* 

Two important books titled ‘ Learning to Read”® 
and “Studies m Linguistic Analysis”^ were present¬ 
ed by Harrison and Firth in the year 1962. In the 
former one, the author of the book has thrown 
light on the procedure how a child prepaiesto 
read and the method of increasing his reading 
ability and developing attitude for reading. 

We find the inclination of research and publica¬ 
tion on reading, writing and communication dur¬ 
ing the year 1963 and 1964. Miller (1963) in his 
work presented various approaches to communi¬ 
cation from psychological point of view. He con¬ 
sidered that communication, if it is anything at all, 
is a social event. He tried to suggest the breadth of 
the spectrum of linguistic studies and discussed 
the various approaches using terms of a modern 
psychologist.® 

Greene et al. (1963) cited a detailed description of 
the elementary school language curriculum, speci¬ 
fic methods and techniques useful in developing 
and evaluating language skills in their work. They 

believed that the effective teaching of language in 

the elementary school rests upon a professional 
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approach resulting from the thoughtful considera¬ 
tion of basic educational issues, together with a 
thorough and specialized knowledge of the field of 
language- They stressed the view point that langu¬ 
age IS a tool of expression,® The book titled “The 
Psychology of Communication” written by Eisen- 
son (1963) dealt with the same lines—the psycholo¬ 
gical aspects of communication m detail.’' Burrow ? 
and his associates (1964) in their work addressed to 
persons who are concerned with teaching English 
composition in the elementary schools and who are 
eagir to preserve children’s noimal creativity while 
assuring correct form in their written work ® Mac 
Campbell in his book, “Reading in the Language 
Arts m the Elementary School”, attempted to 
show that the language arts are those experiences, 
activities and learning skills which children develop 
through listening and speaking, reading and writ¬ 
ing. The author in his work brought together 
selected articles and essays, concerned with the 
most important aspects of language arts instruction 
at the elementary school level “ 

During the same year Willis (1964) threw some 
light on ' Expository Writing”. His explanations 
on principles of expository writing arc unique in 
character. According to him, expositoiy writing is 
analytical, logical, not imaginative, bombardic, 
canning, intimate or fresh wheeling The word 
“exposition” comes from the same root as “expose” 
which means to uncover or make clear. Thus, 
basically expository writing is used to explain or 
analyse, to reason out or make clear.^® 

During 1965 one important book was produced 
by Fowles titled, “Teaching Language Composi¬ 
tion and Literature”. Heie the author has sugges¬ 
ted ways of developing reading, speaking and 
writing skills among the students. For this purpose 
the auther has used the practical knowledge of 
students and teachers. 

Two important tests in the area of comprehensi¬ 
bility of language arc available during the year 
1967-68. The name of the tests are Linguistic 
Reading Tests 1 and 11, whose joint authors are 
Nicholar and Duncan, The variable taken into 
consideration was Linguistic Competency m de¬ 
coding point of grades 1 and II.^“ 

During the year 1969 we find the emphasis on 
tests construction rather than researches and 
publications. Watt and Benjamin (1969) prepared 


one important test entitled “Interpretation Test” 
by which semantic confusion m interpreting the 
meaning of ambiguous words can be measured. 
Of course, the reliabiliiy and validity of this test 
were not examined by others. Tayler 1969 revie¬ 
wed the California Test Bureau Technical Report 
and produced Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills. The purpose of these Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic .Skilis was to test the skills m foui general 
areas The tests comprise of Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion Tests and Language Tests 
The research paper titled “Measuring Language 
Problems and Attainments” appeared in English 
Language Teaching in 1970. The paper deals with 
two important tests which can be formed and 
conducted for measuring the problems and attain¬ 
ment of the pupil and the teacher’s teaching 
method. The first test was administered to mea¬ 
sure the pupils ability to recognize the correct 
sentences of the story and the second test to 
measure their ability to produce the correct stru¬ 
cture in a skeletion form of a story. Analysis of 
these stories put for testing revealed the problem 
of mother tongue interference, new structural 
features and perhaps most important conceptual 
differences. The result of the test highlights that 
in teaching, understanding must be the first and 
fore most activity from any other. Basically, these 
tests assist the teacher to help his pupils more 
effectively 

In the same year Farr (1970) published his 
book “Measurement and Evaluation of Reading”. 
This book describes procedures that should be 
useful to classroom teachers, reading specialists, 
and school administrators as they go about the 
important task of evaluating their student’s read¬ 
ing performance and their school or class reading 
programmes". 

Childers (1970) studied on“Listening Ability is 
a Modifiable Skill”. His sample consisted of ele¬ 
mentary pupils at third grade level. His purpose 
was to determine the extent to which listening 
ability is independent of measured intelligence. 
Listening ability was determined by administering 
the listening section of the Duiell’s Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty. It was concluded that listen¬ 
ing ability is a modifiable skill which is less a 
function of intelligence, and more a function of 
learning as children progress through the middle 
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oleraeatary and school grades. It was suggested 
that children benefitted significantly from a syste¬ 
matic application of materials and instructions 
designed to improve listening ability.Crupta 
and Stern presented the paper titled “Compara¬ 
tive Effectiveness of Speaking vs. Listening m 
Improving Spoken Language of Disadvantaged 
Children” during the year 1970. Moir (1970) iden¬ 
tified the linguistic factors related to style and 
meaning of the written language. The author of 
this paper dealt with the leadability concepts, 
stylistic concepts, linguistic concepts and reading 
concepts along with research in language pattern.” 

During the period 1970-71, Anderson devised 
“A Technique for Measuring Reading Compre¬ 
hension and Readability” Through this technique 
the author tried to study the rationale of Cloze 
procedure as a measure of reading comprehension 
and readability and to find out the essential steps 
to construct a cloze test in terras of Gestalt princi¬ 
ples of closure,^® 

We find three important books published during 
the year 1971, These are, “The Acquisition and 
Development of Language” by Wright, “The Lan¬ 
guage Arts in Childhood Education” by Burns, 
and “Teaching the Language Arts to Culturally 
Different Children" by Joyce and Banks. Wright 
(1971) dealt primarily with the experimental re¬ 
sults of students under taken to examine the 
structure of children’s comprehension and pro¬ 
duction of language In the recent research on 
language acquisition it has been hypothesized that 
the linguistic knowledge is what the child acquires 
over the developmental period. It has been further 
hypothesized that the structural description of 
the utterances produced, understood by children 
at various stages of development will describe 
this knowledge and lead to a better understanding 
of the relationships between the acquisition and 
developing physiological and psychological func¬ 
tions”^® 

The purpose of the book written by Burns was 
to suggest on exploratory approach to the study 
of language and its uses. The writer started this 
book with an introduction of the development 
of language arts teaching in the United States. 
Then he came to language of the children, nature 
and structure of the language with language arts 


experiences of various types. Kin,ds of grammar* 
procedures for teaching spelling and evaluation 
of spelling process, teaching and evaluation of 
wilting ways to differentiate instrumentation for 
pupils of varying abilities are also given in detail. 
A separate chapter on evaluation of language 
learning is also added in this book. It includes 
teacher observation, textbook tests and teacher 
made tests. Other curriculum topics such as, text¬ 
books, workbooks, curiiculum guides, research 
in language arts are considered in. the last chapter 
of the book.®“ Joyce and Banks in their book 
attempted to introduce the language problems 
faced by culturally different children and the 
teachers and academicians 

One research study has been produced by Smith 
and Goodman on “Psycholinguistic Method of 
Teaching Reading” in 1971. In this study the 
researchers have dealt with separately the psy¬ 
chological and linguistic areas of reading. Psycho- 
linguistic analysis confirms that the key factors 
of reading he in the child and his interaction with 
information providing adults rather than in the 
particular materials used.®'^ 

During the same year Steiner et al. (1971) publi¬ 
shed their study “Comprehension Training and 
Identification for Poor and Good Readers”. The 
investigators analysed each subject under three 
categories, initial errors, corrected errors, and 
uncorreefed errors. The study highlighted that 
good readers perform considerably better above 
poor reader in the identification process both in 
initial error rate and m final error rate. It was 
also concluded that good readers make more 
identification error when given comprehension 
training, with poor readers showing significant 
effects 

Morris (1971) in his research paper “Cieative 
Reading” showed the importance of creative read¬ 
ing as an educational goal 

We find emphasis on research on comprehensi¬ 
bility of language towards the betterment of 
teaching of English language and teaching of read¬ 
ing during the year 1972, 

Costanzo (1972) in an article titled “Language of 
the Six Year Old Child” considered various aspects 
of language The inter-relationship among various 
language skills were also considered. The author 
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opined that the knowledge of the development 
process of language learning is helpful for the 
teachers to understand the developmental process 
of the six year old’s language acquision and to 
encourage his continuous growth in the basic 
language skills taught at the primary level. 

The publication by Hafner and Jolly (1972) titled, 
“Patterns of Teaching Reading in the Elementary 
School” IS a source book which focuses on the 
problem of reading instruction and its impact on 
teacher who is trying to improve his skills.^’ 
Guszak (1972) wrote his book in the hope, for at 
least a partial solution to countless reading failures. 
The basic framework of his book provides an 
understanding of the most crucial decisions regard¬ 
ing reading instruction with flexibility. Some parts 
of the book can be read very quickly as they are 
needed m the future; other parts of the book may 
find immediate application, and still other parts 
may serve as a starting point for the development 
of new individualized approaches to the problem 
of reading instructions Cazden (1972) published 
his book for researchers or teachers who desire 
to improve children’s communicative skill. The 
author emphasized three points, namely, child 
language, child speech and educational practice. 
It starts with the nature of language creativity and 
rules, levels of structure, hierarchical structure and 
transformations. Acquisition of syntax, sound and 
meanings, the dimensions and processes of develop¬ 
ment are given in clear detail. Aspects of language 
the child hears, aspects of verbal interaction, 
correlation data on the influences of language the 
child hears, correlation data on the influence of 
verbal interactions, are also commented upon.®® 

The work by Newman (1972) “Effective Langu¬ 
age Arts Practices in the Elementary School: 
Selected Readings” is again a rare source book of 
language arts The excerpts included in this book 
are taken from a variety of sources, including 
curriculum bulletins, conference proceedings, 
articles in journals and doctoral dissertations. In 
the beginning, an attempt has been made to discuss 
the different aspects of language and language 
learning such as developmental language patterns 
of children, linguistic principles and reading 
principles in the elementary schools, linguistics and 
language, the role of linguistics in the elementary 


school curriculum. Teaching English as a second 
language, oral communication, listening, vocabu¬ 
lary development and vocabulary acquisition skills 
are described in other chapters. Spelling and hand¬ 
writing are also dealt with pioperly. Written 
communication and its evaluation, teaching 
children who have special needs, innovations, media 
and technology are the themes of last four chap¬ 
ters.®* Schultz and Divesta in their study took 
48 subjects for experimentation. The subjects were 
given three study—recall trials to learn three pass¬ 
ages in which statements were organised by 
concept name, concept attributes. Half of the 
subjects in each group were permitted to take 
notes during the study periods while the remainder 
read the material without recourse to note taking. 

The procedure for testing knowledge were dis¬ 
cussed by Carroll and Freedlc (1972) in their 
publication, “Language Comprehension and the 
Acquisition of Knowledge”. Some explanatory 
discussions like comprehension Vs. non-compre¬ 
hension, degree of comprehension or compiehensi- 
bility have also ben included,®'’ Gliek (1972) in¬ 
vestigated the relationship between early failure in 
reading and subsequent change in (a) general and 
academic self concepts (b) attitude towards school 
(c) perceived parent behaviour and (d) classroom 
peer relationships.®^ Fox in his paper described 
developmental trend reflected in syntactic maturity 
as measured by the T—unit and vocabulary diver¬ 
sity in the oral language of kmder-garten and piim- 
ary school age group. The differences on these Ian* 
guage measures which might have occured between 
boys and girls constituted another facet.®® Frank 
Smith (1972) m his paper tried to highlight the 
alphabetic principle, the system that relates the 
written and spoken forms of our language through 
correspondence between the phonology of the one 
and the orthography of the other. The paper 
presented by Washburne (1972) dealt with some 
concrete solutions on the researches on reading 
readiness, reading interests, vocabulary develop¬ 
ment and comprehension,®® The study conducted 
by Stovdt was designed to explore the relationship 
between a subjects’ reading comprehension and 
comprehension of conjunctions. Analysis of the 
result revealed that there is a significant connection 
between a subject’s abihiy to identify the relation- 
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ship that conjunctions signal and his reading 
comprehension. It was also observed that there is 
a significant difference in the difficulty of various 
types of conjunctions, and there is a significant 
relationship between understanding conjunctions 
and variables of sex, socio-economic level and 
intelligence 

Penfield and Maracuilo (1971-72) published their 
study, “Learning to Listen : An Experimental 
Study”. This research study is aimed at determin¬ 
ing whether or not it is possible to train students 
to become better listeners relative to a given set of 
skills.^® The paper “Syntactic Indexes and Student 
Writing Performance,” by Dixon (1971) reports on 
research which investigates the extent to which 
quantifiable measurements on certain syntactic 
indexes account for syntactic variation in the 
written language performance of students at four 
grade levels (4th, 8th 12th, and 16th). 

Edwin H. Smith (1972) produced an important 
paper titled "Informal Reading Inventories for the 
Content Areas : Science and Mathematics”. Two 
major problems which are being faced by the 
teacher in content area are (i) how to determine 
the readability levels of the materials to be assigned 
to the students and (li) how to determine the 
reading levels of the students in the content area in 
which reading assignments will be made, Smith has 
dealt with the second problem m his paper. Recent 
researches have disclosed that publisher’s stated 
readability levels of textbooks and the readability 
levels disclosed by the application of readability 
formulas are often quite different. Generally, 
several levels of reading are determined. For con¬ 
tent area level, according to author, the materials 
should be on the student’s independent or instruc¬ 
tional level. Science and Mathematics informal 
reading inventories arc abstracted from the Smith 
Guide incomplete manuscript 'Teaching Deve¬ 
lopment Reading’. They should be supplemented 
by an informal inventory in the material finally 
assigned.®’ 

Sopher (1972-73) in his research study “Multiple 
Choice Comprehension Tests” has tried to extent 
the field and area of Multiple Choice Compiehen- 
sion Test. The extended areas covered by him were, 
student’s comprehension of the text prose, stu¬ 
dent's comprehension of worps, dhrases or senten¬ 


ces used in the text, and the student's knowledge 
of grammatical structure.®® 

We find one test, called "Deep Structure Re¬ 
covery Test” during the period 1970-72. This test 
measures the ability to recover the deep structure 
of sentences i.e. underlying subject-object rela¬ 
tions This can be used for the grades 4 thro¬ 
ugh 8.®“ 

In 1973 we find a new direction in the field of 
comprehensibility of language. This is due to the 
use of computtr m this field During this year the 
study of the comprehensibility of language remain¬ 
ed limited to the field of reading mainly, 

Tmner and Mohan (1973) wrote a book on 
linguistic description and how to make use of com¬ 
puter for the study of children’s speech. The first 
part of the book deals with Sociological and Psy¬ 
chological categories.“ 

Ferguson (1973) in his article “Some Aspects of 
the Reading Process” tried to focus on reading 
skills, reading speech and comprehension.^^ 

The important contributors in the area of read¬ 
ing in 1973 were Paine, Hellebust, Emans, Dequiet, 
Marquard, Fiancis, and Yule. Their works mainly 
emphasized on reading process. 

Paine (1973) in his study threw light on “The 
Variation of Classroom Reading Techniques”. 
More specifically the study is about variations in 
the teaching of reading and reading exercises. 
According to the author there are three main ques¬ 
tion types useful in the teaching of reading.. 

question—word questions, Yes/No questions, “or” 
questions. Each of these three question questions- 
type can he used in three ways - 

(a) Type one questions can immediately follow 
a statement. 

(b) Type two questions follow a paragraph or a 
short story, 

(c) Type three questions take the vocabulary 
and structure of the story and ask about the pupil’s 
own experiences. Thus, three question types and 
three types of questioning give nine basic varia¬ 
tions When the brighter pupils have become used 
to working done and have progressed from simple 
reading passage to supplementary readers, the 
author of the paper suggests three recall types for 
them; vocabulary, comprehension, multiple choice 
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structure tests etc/® HelJebust (1973) in his study 
showed the awareness of the relationship between 
reading purposes and background of the students. 

It was also found that the subjects of Science and 
Social Studies must be read more slowly than the 
literature for comprehension accuracy/® Mar- 
qnard (1973) conducted his study to determine the 
general reading levels of students according to 
their experiences. The investigator adopted the 
“Dolch word list” for determining the reading 
level of the child. He concluded, along with other 
facts, that theie should be clear agreement between 
the teacher and the evaluator on assigning the 
particular reading materials to the pupils.^‘ The 
research paper presented by Emans (1973) has 
thrown light on how oral language acquisition may 
be applied to teaching leading. Results of the 
study indicate that poor readers show no improve¬ 
ment in identification after being provided context¬ 
ual information. They are not in a position to 
utilize the syntactic and contextual cues, as they 
seem to treat the words as unrelated items in the 
series The study conducted by Francis (1974) is 
the extension of the study done by Downing (1970) 
where the former author dealt with the problem 
of children’s experiences of reading and notions of 
units in language*®. Yule (1973) in his study has 
shown the meaningful distinction between back¬ 
wardness and retardation in reading. The title of 
Yule’s study was, “Differential Prognosis of Read¬ 
ing Backwardness and Specific Reading Retarda¬ 
tion’. The paper reports preliminary results of 
five year follow-up of disabled readers and provid¬ 
es evidence that while the prognosis for any read¬ 
ing disability is poor, children with specific reading 
retardation have a pooler prognosis than backward 
readers. The distinction between backwardness 
and retardation in reading is therefore seen to be 
both meaningful and of prognostic importance.*^ 
Jonsonetat. (1973) applied a category system in 
the content analysis of a reading programme. 
Through this research study the investigators have 
developed thirteen categories to help educational 
personnel in the content analysis of reading pro¬ 
gramme,*® In the period 1973-74 A.L, Lazar and 
Patricia E. Lazar prepared Pupil Profile of Reading 
Skills for the age group five to fourteen. The 
variable considered in this profile was progress in 
reading skill development. It consisted of 110 


items of reading behaviour.*’ 

In the year 1974 we find the emphasis on research 
on reading achievement, on how to improve read¬ 
ing ability and the relation of word frequency to 
comprehension. The areas like speaking, wiiting, 
listening remained less attended in this year. Of 
course, we find one test on listening comprehen¬ 
sion by Wilkinson during the period 1974-75.'® 

Siegal et al, (1974) produced their research on 
‘‘Reading Grade Level Adjustment and Auditory 
Supplementation as Technique for Increasing Text¬ 
ual Comprehensibility”. In this study three experi¬ 
ments were performed to investigate situations in 
which lowering the reading grade level of textual 
materials or providing tape recorded auditory 
supplementation to the reading material would pro¬ 
vide maximum comprehensibility gain. For typical 
Air Force Technical Training Material (Study 
Guides) and for an on the job look up manual, no 
gain was evidenced as the result of lowering the 
reading grade level or of auditory supplementation. 
However) for some study course materials, lower¬ 
ing the reading grade level resulted in increased 
criterion test scores.®* Duiing the same year, Yule 
(1974) has shown that reading achievement docs 
not exactly parallel to I,Q. at all levels of intelli¬ 
gence, confirming the appropriateness of the 
achievement ratio and other statistics. It is argued 
that over and under achievement are best defined 
in terms of a regression education/® Narang 
(1974) in hi-s study made an attempt to provide 
suggestions for improving reading ability of chil¬ 
dren.®* Asher and Markell (1974) in thcit study 
tried to investigate whether sex differences in 
reading comprehension are affected by variations in 
the interest level of the material. Results indica¬ 
ted that children significantly preferred the high 
interest material. There was no significant diffe¬ 
rence between boys and girls ratings. Furthermore, 
the interaction of sex and interest was non-signi¬ 
ficant.®* 

Neville and Pugh (1974) publilshed their paper on 
“Context in Reading and Listening; A Com¬ 
parison of Children’s Errors in Cloze Test”. There 
the authors tested sixtysix children aged 9-10 years 
with two parallel cloze tests of reading comprehen¬ 
sion.®* Some work on comprehension of sentence, 
comparative English Passage are also available. 
Hans and Vethe (1974), Linnea et al. (1974) have 
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done some work in this area. 

Rogers (1975) edited one book on Children’s 
early language. He emphasized on the process of 
socialization in his book. It is a collection of read¬ 
ing about the societal and functional aspects of 
language m use.®“ 

The study “Reading as a Generative Process” 
Was presented by Wittiock et al. (1975) The in¬ 
vestigators, hypothesized from a model of learning 
as a generative process that familiar stones faci¬ 
litate the learner’s generation of meaning for low 
frequency. He conducted three experiments to 
verify his hypothesis and concluded that children 
can quickly learn and retain many new undefined 
vocabulary words when the words are introduced 
in the context of experimentally induced meaning¬ 
ful familiar sentences and stories 
Speelveda (1975) dealt with the problem that 
language may act as a barrier in learning. He detect¬ 
ed that the reading piogramme in presently set cur¬ 
riculum is not geared to the language needs of the 
disadvantaged child. Reading readiness and read¬ 
ing skills can be developed through more formal 
academic activities.®® During the same year Lesgold 
et al (1975) experimented the elfects of overt 
illustration of first grade's learning from oral prose. 
They concluded from their experiment that when 
an accurate illustration was presented, recall was 
better than when the illustration was inadequate. 
Illustration facilitated prose learning only when 
the child was given the correct pieces for his 
illustration, When children selected illustration 
out of common pool, illustration activity had either 
negative or no effectFarid (1975) in his work 
dealt With how to make good listening compre¬ 
hension exercises. The author has placed some 
suggestions on this aspect 
A different type of work is observed in 1976 in 
the content areas of the books on comprehensi¬ 
bility of language. The topic like syntax, phono¬ 
logical disability, phonology, meaning, morpho¬ 
logy, verb-particle, graphic representation of models 
and child language learning have been covered, 
Culicover (1976) in his book has claimed that 
we went beyond to form hypotheses about what 
properties are universal to the syntactic compo¬ 
nents of all languages,®^ The book “Phonological 
Disability in Children” was published by David. 


The author has also mentioned the studies con¬ 
ducted in this area by Hinkley (1915), Hudgins 
(1934), Vogel (1976L Kelly (1974), West and Weber 
(1973), Dodd (1976). In a Chapter of this book, 
David attempted to establish a relationship bet¬ 
ween Piaget’s Cognitive stages and linguistic and 
phonological stages in development.““ Stewart 
(1976) in his publication tried to focus on graphic 
representation of models in linguistic theory.®® 
During the year 1976, Nelson presented one 
paper on “Comprehension of Spoken Language 
by Normal Children as a Function of Speaking 
Rate, Sentence Difficulty and Listener’s Age and 
Sex”. The major aim of the investigator was to 
measure the sentence comprehension with a pic¬ 
ture identification task. Results of this study indi¬ 
cate that comprehension of spoken language was 
facilitated by increased age, reduced sentence 
diflBculty and reduced speaking rale.”® A few more 
studies on reading are available in this year. Golin- 
koff and Rosinski (1976) in their study attempted 
to explore the relationship and text comprehension 
skill. The subjects were from third and fifth 
grade,®' 

A completely new type of paper was presented 
by Harris (1976) on “Grammar on Mathematical 
Principles.” This paper focused on grammatical 
properties which produce the sentences of a 
language by means of two simple processes, word 
entry and entry reduction, with the meaning of each 
sentence being indicated indirectly by its canstruct- 
ion.®® Hugh Templeton (1976-77) devised a new 
technique for measuring listening comprhension 
through an experimental study.®’ Dean and Nichols 
(1977) published one book titled “Framework for 
Reading”. They believed that in the first place 
reading and writing should grow out of children’s 
conversation about a wide and rich variety of 
experiences both in and oat of the school®* The 
book "Text and Context Explorations in the 
Semantics and Pragmatics of Discourse” was pro¬ 
duced by Dijik in 1977. The author has discussed 
several issues on grammatical theory This book 
is an introduction to the study of discourse, 
offering some new insights into a number of basic 
issues in grammatical theory.®® 

Bearison and Levey (1977) conducted one study 
to access the ability ot kinder garten, second and 
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hgraders to decode ambiguous and unam- 
ms verbal messages using standardized proce- 
3. In ambiguous messages questions were 
1 using pronouns without indicating judgement 
e quality of the messages and their response 
cies. Finding indicated that the ability to 
iguish between ambiguous and unambiguous 
age increased with age and that response 
cies reflected levels of decoding ability.’” The 
or of the paper ‘Standardizing a Reading Test' 
lartz (1977) has cited some basic and simple 
about test construction and uses and abuses 
‘andardized measures An extensive body 
ormativo literature suggests that reading to 
g children enhances their language develop- 
I and this is related to their reading success, 
d (1977) conducted one study which was de- 
’d specifically to investigate the relationship 
'een parental style of reading of young child- 
ind child's performance on selected pre-reading 
cd tasks,” 

lil et al, (1977) presented the paper “Con- 
itive Aspects of Children’s Reading Compre- 
ion”. The focus of this study was on 
lopmental and individual differences in child- 
! ability to make inference from prose. Child- 
n grades 2 and 6 read several paragraphs, each 
isting of 3 sentences. Two sentences within 
paragraph were premises from where an 
•ence followed directly, while the third sen- 
e was a filler unrelated to the inference, 
owing the third sentence of each set, children 
1 and answered two questions, one dealing with 
rmation contained in the premises, the other 
i information that could be inferred from the 
nises. Accuracy did not change with age and 
greater than chance for both premises and 
rences information premise questions were 
vered faster than false questions. These effects 
not interact with age. Reading comprehension 
■es for 12 year olds were related significantly 
Esponse times for both types of questions, even 
in reading speed was held constant,” 

Studies in India 

1 India, research on different aspects of compre- 
sibility of language is few and far between, 
st of the researches conducted are at Master’s 
il and did not go deep into the problem of 


comprehensibility of language as such.’* 

Studies in vocabulary comprised one fourth of 
the total number of studies conducted in India in 
the field of comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks. Vocabulary is the most essential 
preliminary step in learning a language, Research 
on vocabulary is, therefore, of fundamental impor¬ 
tance with regard to language comprehensibility. 
Basic vocabulary of children was studied in Hindi 
by Rukmani Ramchandra (I960) As a master’s 
thesis in Education, Sharma (1964) studied the 
vocabulary of students who have passed the 
primary class examination m the rural areas of 
Madhya Pradesh. Rathore (1966) studied the 
disability in Hindi spellings as a master’s thesis in 
education. Shivananda’s (1976) thesis was on item 
analysis of paragraph meaning and word meaning 
(sub-test of standard Achievement Test). Basic 
Hindi vocabulary in Haryana was studied m the 
case of children of class IV by Sharma (1972) and 
class VI by Shankar (1971). Keshar (1972) produced 
a 3500 word vocabulary for teaching of English in 
Indian Schools. Mishra (1972) with an eye to this 
problem of vocabulary tried to assess if the juvenile 
literature of Hindi fulfilled this objective. Active 
vocabulary was surveyed by Sinha (1975) in case 
of Mundari Children (Bihar) and by Pai and Jeya- 
paul (1974) in case of Tripura Children. CIIL 
(1972), compiled common vocabulary between 
Hindi and thirteen other regional languages. In 
another study CIIL (1971) compiled recall vocabu¬ 
lary in thirteen Indian languages. We find no 
research on sentences.’® 

Shukla (1976) studied the Gujarati vocabulary of 
students of the Surat District studying in standard 
I to V in the age group 6 to 11 years. He observed 
that students wriitng yielded, 1,11,869 running 
words along with other things. Kalra (1977) investi¬ 
gated the Basic Hindi vocabulary of children of 
third class (Usually 8+) in the state of Haryana. 
The total number of words he collected was 1632. 
Dasgupta (1978) studied the Basic Vocabulary m 
Bengali at Primary Level. 

Borude (1975) in his study tried to measure as¬ 
sociation value of nonsense syllabus and meaning¬ 
ful words in Marathi. In a psycholinguistic study 
Barr (1974) analysed the auditory perceptual 
disorders in children with reference to language 
learning. Mishra et al. (1974) again studied the 
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bilinguals Hindi. They concluded that non-Hindi 
speakers carried over grammatical features as well 
as modes of literaly expression from the mother 
tongue into Hindi, some of which were in the 
process of assimilation. 

It is a great demerit that the modern Indian 
Languages taught in schools have not been linguis¬ 
tically analysed nor the basic vocabulary has been 
identified, keeping in view the use of the language 
in question in diiferent spheres of education, 
administration and social niter-course. Therefore, 
the vocabulary studies are all based on the language 
textbook written without any linguistic analysis. 

In the year 1942 one test of reading ability 
appeared in the Indian Journal of Psychology 
The unpublished work, “Measurement of Linguistic 
Ability ofPrimary School Children” was condu¬ 
cted by Javil (1945) as a Master’s thesis in 
Education. Samad (1965) submitted his Masler’s 
thesis on comprehension tests in English for 9th 
class. Sharma’s Hindi writing scale for primary 
school children was published in the Journal of 
Education and Psychology in 1957. During the 
same year Siddiqui tried to find out norms for 
Burt’s lest of English (reading) as Master’s thesis 
in Education. Javil (1961) again published his work 
on “Measurement of Linguistic Ability of Piimary 
School Children*” 

Reading skill is intrinsically connected with 
vocabulary! A group of three studies centering 
around different aspects of reading has been 
conducted in India intensively. Narayanaswarai 
(19691 investigated reading comprehension at 
college level. Ansuya (1970) in her study found 
that reading efficiency, speed and comprehension 
were related to student’s performance. Rahman 
(1959) sought to locate means of encouraging 
reading for pleasure Ramalingappa (1961) sub¬ 
mitted his Master’s thesis in Psychology on Read¬ 
ing and Comprehension m relation to Academic 
Achievement. 

“A study of Reading Ability in English” was 
the Master's thesis of Athley (1963). Bhatnagar 
(1968) studied reading difficulties of class VI stude¬ 
nts in Hindi Reading and comprehension in rela¬ 
tion to class achievement of primary school children 
was studied by Nagalakshmi (1968). Deshpande 
(1973) attempted to improve the teaching to begin¬ 
ner through improvement in the preparation of 


reading materials and in the process of evaluating 
reading programme. In another study Ahuja and 
Ahuia (1974) assessed speed and comprehension 
in silent and oral reading of Mysore school childien 
of 12-f. Krishnaraurti (1971) studied reading readi¬ 
ness of pre-school children by developing reading 
readiness tests and other materials. Bhagoliwnl in 
1973 in his study tiled to find out theeffact of prin¬ 
ting art on reading ability of Hindi book piini. 

Some studies aie availabl eon comprehension of 
reading and listening. During the year 1961 Brave, 
as part of his Master’s degree in Education, 
studied the listening comprehension of students in 
7 and 8 classes of Marathi secondaiy school. 
Nagalakshmi (1962) constructed simple oral com¬ 
prehension test, Giri (i963) studied the relation¬ 
ship between the reading comprehension in Hindi 
and academic achievement in class 9 and 10 as a 
part ofMaster’.s thesis in Education. Another study 
wa.s conducted by Lai (1964) titled “An Investiga¬ 
tion into the Mistakes in Hindi Reading ” Research 
wing of Bombay Municipal Corporation ( '970) 
sought to improve and develop spoken and written 
language of children communication Chaturvedi 
and Mohale(1972) assessed the position of differ¬ 
ent languages at different stages of school educa¬ 
tion in India. They observed that time allotted for 
language leaching and learning is more than forty 
percent of the total time m school time table.’^ 

A few studies are also available on textbooks. 
Chaudhry (1962) as a Master’s thesis in Education 
surveyed the textbooks prescribed in General 
Science for classes 6, 7 and 8 Nair (1963) present¬ 
ed "A Content Analysis of Social Studies 
Textbooks of the School Classes” as his Master’s 
thesis in Education. In the same year Saraswathi 
(1963) prepared score cards and formulated evalu¬ 
ation criteria for reviewing textbooks in General 
Science at Primary grades for the Master’s thesis 
in Education. In the year 1966, Kaur critically 
analysed the textbooks in Social Studies for 4 and 5 
classes of junior basic schools in Punjab. During 
the same year Sharma submitted his Master’s 
thesis in Education. He dealt with the problem, 
“A Critical Analysis of the Social Studies 
Books Piescribed in 5th Class”. A Critical Study 
of the Textbooks m English used in English 
Medium Schools was presented by Agarwal (1967) 
as Master’s thesis in Education,''® Duiing 1970-72 
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rtment of Textbook (NCERT) prepared a 
on Preparation, Presentation and Evaluation 
extbooks in Mother tongue. The department 
lublishcd several research studies on textbooks, 
comparatize stuy of textbooks in mother 
le” was conducted by Rastogi and Sharma 
ing all theorjtic and and linguistic aspects of 
ooks of 6 languages at Primary level. 

1 1978, Srivastava and his associates conducted 
dy in Delhi University, The problem was of 
lating Communicability of the Manual for 
munity Health Workers in Village Settings. 


There they have suggested some improvement of 
the pamphlet on health care by W H 0. 

In conclusion we can say that researches in 
India in the field of language comprehensibility are 
confmd to reading ability, reading and listening 
comprehension, basic vocabulary and some related 
aspects of language learning. Works on syntactic 
development are still needed. Comprehensive work 
regarding the study of the comprehensibility of 
language used in the textbooks is yet to be under¬ 
taken 
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CHAPTER HI 


Methodology 


I N this chapter, the methods applied in conduct¬ 
ing the present study, m the preparation of 
the tools for measuring comprehensibility of the 
language used in the textbooks of Science, Social 
Studies and Language for 111 grade childien 
reading in Government schools in Rajasthan, and 
the rationale for the preparation of these tools, has 
been described' 

3.1 The Method 

The first phase of the present study was the 
linguistic and thematic analysis of the III grade 
textbooks of Science, Social Studies and Hindi, 
published by the Rajasthan Textbook Corporation 
For thematic analysis, paragraph was the unit. 
The content of each para was described in one line 
in the sequential order of occurrence in the books. 
This was done for all the three textbooks. After 
this the next task was to make clusters of cards 
from each chapter of each textbook on the basis of 
content similarity, In each chapter, sometimes one 
card and sometimes more than one card represent¬ 
ed one teaching point The clusterization was done 
according to the teaching points. For linguistic 
analysis every fifth page of each textbook was taken 
as sample page, Where the sample page contained 
only exercise or full page illustration, there the next 
page was taken into account. Each sentence of the 
somple page was written on separate card, i. e., 
one sentence on one card. Type of sentence was 
also indicated on the same card- This revealed as 
to whether they are simple sentences, compound 
sentences or complex sentences. The frequency of 


each type of sentence was also noted for each book. 

Likewise, each verb, noun, adjective and adverb 
of the sample pages was also noted down on 
separate cards. For one word one card was prepa¬ 
red. The frequency of the nouns, verbs, adjectives 
and adverbs of the textbooks under study were 
also counted for each book. 

Collection of spoken and written language was 
done on the basis of sponteneous speech, written 
speech, word association tests, sentence cons¬ 
truction tests and story telling on the basis of 
pictures presented. For the collection of spoken 
and written language of the children, 50% mater¬ 
ials were taken from the textbooks and 50% 
materials were taken from the environment of child. 
The linguistic analysis of sentences, nouns and 
verbs of the spoken and the written vocabulary was 
done and their frequency was also counted. After 
collection of the spoken and written language of the 
rural and urban children their linguistic analysis 
was done. These comprised linguistic analysis of 
sentences, number of vocabulary used in spoken 
and written language, i.c, number of nouns, verbs, 
abjectives and adverbs. A comparative study of the 
linguistic content of the language used in the text 
books and the linguistic content of the spoken and 
written language of the children was done, 

^The tests on comprehensibility of language used 
ra Science, Social Studies and Language textbooks 
were developed on the basis of content analysis 
and linguistic analysis of the respective textbook. 
Through try-out, the final tests were made They 
were administered on the popular sample. The 
scoring of the three tests, viz.’ tests on compre- 
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hensibility of language of Science textbook, test on 
compreheusibilily of language of Social Studies 
textbook and comprehensibility of language of 
Hindi textbook, was done. 

Thenoms of language comprehensibility of the 
three textbooks, viz,, Science, Social Studies and 
Hindi, were prepared by computing the percentile 
ranks. 

3.2 Sample 

In the State of Rajasthan two types of books are 
being used at the Primary level. One of them is 
published by Rajasthan Textbook Corporation and 
other is a publication of the NCERT. The present 
study IS confined to the textbooks published by 
Rajasthan Textbook Corporation. 

Jaipur district was taken for this study as popul¬ 
ation area. There is a prominent heterogeneity in 
the sample, since different schools use different 
books, In some areas of Jaipur district, both urban 
and rural, sometimes one type of book is totally 
absent, For this reason a purposive sampling 
procedure was followed. 

For the collection of spoken and written voca¬ 
bulary of children, four schools from Jaipur City 
and four schools from rural area of Jaipur district 
were chosen. Two students from each school, one 
boy and one girl, comprised 16 students reading 
in class three was the sample for collecting the 
written and spoken vocabulary. 

For the try out of the tests, a sample of 250 
students from 10 schools reading in grade HI, 125 
fiom urban and 125 from rural wai taken, Of 
these schools, five schools were from urban area 
and five schools were from rural area. On an 
average twentyfive students from each school 
were included in the sample at the time of try out. 

The final tests, viz., tests on the comprehensi¬ 
bility of language of Science textbook, tests on 
the comprehensibility of language of Social Studies 
textbook and the tests on the comprehensibility of 
language of Hindi textbook, were administered 
on a sample of 500 children of grade HI reading 
in 20 Primary schools m the District of Jaipur, 
Rajasthan. Out of these, 250 children were taken 
from urban area and 250 fiom rural area. Out of 
the twenty schools covered, ten were from rural 


area and ten from uiban area, with an average of 
25 students from each school. 

3,3 Tools 

The term “Comprehensibility” has been deBned 
in various ways. These definitions have already 
been analysed in the earlier chapter. Out of these 
definitions the definition given by English and Eng¬ 
lish (1965) was accepted by the group as the basis 
for arriving at an operational definition of com¬ 
prehensibility. According to the definition, the 
ease with which a complex object or verbal expres¬ 
sion can be understood, while it depends on the 
person who is to under.stand, comprehensibility is 
conceived as a propeity of the object. For the 
present study comprehensibility is viewed as a 
potential emerging from two sources, the learner 
and the learning material. Comprehensibility is 
defined from the learner’s point of view as the 
ability to process reading material in a way that 
can translate, interpret and extrapolate the content 
(textual material), From the view point of the 
textual material, comprehensibility is defined as 
the quality of the presentation of the content 
(linguistic content) which leads the child to trans¬ 
late, interpret and extrapolate for the understanding 
of the textual material with reasonable effort. 

From the above operational definition it follows 
that comprehensibility refers to the acquisition of 
the ability to “translate” which implies transforma¬ 
tion of the message read from one form to another, 
as well as, from one medium to another. The term 
also refers to the ability to “interpret” which 
implies the ability to relate facts, and to compare 
and contrast facts, ideas, rules, and generaliza¬ 
tions. The term further lefers to "extrapolation” 
which implies extension of the tendencies beyond 
the given communication with a view to determin¬ 
ing implications, consequences, corrollaries, etc. 
In other words, the definition implies reading bet¬ 
ween and beyond the lines. Of course, any mea¬ 
sure of comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks should include the first taxonomic cate¬ 
gory of cognitive level, namely, the knowledge or 
memory level which comprises of recall and recog¬ 
nition of the textual materials. 

For the present study three textbooks are taken 
into consideration. They are Science, Social 
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Studies and Hindi textbooks of grade III level 
I published by Rajasthan Textbooks Corporation. 

I Three tests of comprehensibility of language 
I used in textbooks weie developed on the basis of 
y ' content analysis and linguistic analysis of the text- 
^ books Each test comprised of various types of 
test items to measure the compiehensibility of 
vocabulary, the syntactical comprehensibility and 
the comprehensibility of paragraph, ideas, content, 
etc , (comprehensibility of the discourse). 

To measure the comprehensibility of language 
used in Science, Social Studies and Language text¬ 
books, test format was prepared for each subject 
alike. Objectives are placed in the top row, and 
levels are plotted iii the extreme left column 
(Table 3.1). 

An attempt was made to place the linguistic lest 
items against the four levels of recognition/recall, 
translation, interpretation and extrapolation, foh 
lowing Bloom, et al. (1971). 

Level 1 Comprises of Recall/Recognition 

Level II Translation 

Level III Interpretation 

Level IV Extrapolation.^ 

The first level involves the ability to recall or to 
recognize, to acquire, to identify specifics and 
universals, including the recall of methods and 
process, and the recall of pattern, structure or 
setting. Examples of direct objects of recall are 
vocabulary, terms, terminology, meaning(s), defi¬ 
nitions, referents, elements, facts, factual informa¬ 
tion, properties, examples, phenomena, form(s), 
conventions, uses, usages, rules, wages, devices, 
symbols, representations, style(s), format(s), 
action(s), processes, movement(s), continuity, deve- 
lopment(s), trend(s), sequence(s), causes, rclation- 
ship(s), forces, influences, area(s), type(s) feature(8), 
class(es), set(s), division(s), arrangementCs), classi- 
fication(s), categoxy/categories, criteria, basis, ele¬ 
ments, methods, techniques, approaches, procedures, 
treatment, principle(s), gcneralization(s), proposi- 
tion(s), fundamentals, laws, principal elements, 
implicalion(s) theories, interrelations, structurcs(s), 
organizations(s), formulation(s). Comprehension 
represents the lowest level of understanding. 

Examples of direct objects of translation level 


are, to translate, to transform, to give m own 
words, to illustrate, to prepaie, to read, to 
represent, to change, to paraphrase, to restate 
meaning(s), sample(s), definitions, abstractions, 
representations, words, phrases. Examples of 
infinitives of interpretation level are, to interpret, 
to transform, to give in own words, to illustrate, 
to prepare, to read, to represent, to change, to 
rephrase, and to restate, Examples of direct 
objects of interpretation level arc, relevancies, re¬ 
lationships, essentials, aspects, new V]ew(s), 
qualification, conclusions, methods, theories, 
abstractions. 

Examples of infinitives of extrapolation level are 
to estimate, to infer, to conclude, to predict, to diff¬ 
erentiate, to determine, to extend, to interpolate, to 
extrapolate, to fill in, and to draw. Examples of 
direct object of extrapolation level axe, conse¬ 
quences, implications, conclusions, factors, rami¬ 
fications, meanings, corrollaries, effects and 
probabilities. 

3.4 Pooling of'fhe Items 

/ 

( Items were pooled for each test in such a way 
that the items cover, more or less, the entire lin¬ 
guistic content areas, To measure the comprehen¬ 
sibility of vocabulary, items were pooled from 
correction of spiTTings' meaning of words, synonym 
words, antonym words, elimination of wrong 
words, supply of words, fillipg in the blanks in 
relation to contrastive contextj 

For measuring the syntactical comprehensibility 
items were pooled from marking of correct termi¬ 
nology in the sentence, paragraphs for cloze tests, 
matching of pairs, and the rearrangements of the 
parts of compound or complex sentence which were 
given in an irregular order so that it conveyed 
meaning. 

For measuring the comprehensibility of para¬ 
graphs, ideas and content, items Were pooled from 
short answer type, true-false type, matching type, 
the name for the given description and the descrip¬ 
tion for the given name, fill in the blanks, reading 
comprehension of a paragraph, multiple choice 
items on ideas, content, and arrangement of 
events. 

3.5 Item Types 

The major types of items included in these tests 
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of comprehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books are : 

1. Cloze test 

2. Multiple choice test 

3. Fill in the blanks 

4. True-false type 

5. Matching type 

6. Short answer type 

7. Sequential ordering of events 

8. Elimination of wrong word, and 

9 Supply of group of words to form set 

Cloze Test 

Recent works by different scholars to test objec¬ 
tively knowledge of a language rather than 
‘language-like behaviour’ began to look at forms of 
redundancy testing. Spolsky (1969) and Carton 
(1971) have suggested that the ability to infer and to 
use the built in redundancy of language is a useful 
indicator of language behaviour in real situations. 

The term “Cloze” was first coined by Taylor 
(1953) when he tested first language. He derived the 
word from ‘closure’ Gestalt Psychology, the human 
tendency to close or complete an incomplete circle 
or a similarly familiar pattern'^. 

“Cloze procedures have been claimed to be highly 
useful and operational in assessing and grading 
performance”®. 

I In this method words from a prose selection are 
j systematically deleted and the testee is to supply the 
proper words deleted. From the reader’s score on 
the passage, both readability or the reading difficulty 
of the passage and the reading achievement of the 
subject, are assessed. Words to be deleted (cloze 
items) may be at random or by a mechanical proce¬ 
dure (every Nth standard cloze) according to criteria 
such as woid class redundancy or predictability. 

The recent experiments with the cloze tests have 
been claimed to be moie useful in assessing the 
readability of textbooks Ciipwell has supported 
the use of cloze tests in preference to the multiple- 
choice types. Several arguments as placed by him 
are as follows: 

Firstly, in mulliple choice subjective elements 
come in because rarely individuals select the same 
points within a passage for questionning. 


Secondly, it is also rare that two individuals give 
the same weightage on any given point within the 
text. Thirdly, it is very difficult to construct the 
multiple-choice comprehension questions. Only a 
great deal of team work can construct such type of 
test items. 

Fourthly, the students turn to the questions 
before reading the passage but in cloze teiit it is not 
possible because the students have to go through 
the whole passage again and again before inserting 
the missing word; here the students have to make 
up their own mind. This way cloze test is a creative 
test. The cloze tests are easy to construct in com¬ 
parison to other type of the tests. In the cloze test, 
readers are encouraged to examine the whole 
passage rathei than individual word or sentence. 
Finally, the test teaches the students to cope with 
redundancy by forcing him to concentrate on the 
meaning of the whole passage. 

In the present study the cloze test was used to 
test the language comprehension of textual 
materials. Ten passages were randomly selected 
from each textbook. Every ninth word was deleted) 
from every passaeg and these deleted words were ^ 
placed in a random order below the passage. Proper 
instructions were given. One deleted word was 
taken as one item and for correct insertion of one 
word, one score was given and for wrong insertion 
a zero score was given. In the case of the Science 
textbook, the passages were too small, sometimes a 
passage consisted of only one line. So several 
related passages were given together as a single 
passage Care was taken for intra-consistency in 
their meaning. 

The Multiple-choice Items 

The multiple-choice item consists of two parts- 
the Stem, which contains the problem and a list of 
suggested answeis i e,, responses or options. The 
incorrect responses are generally called foils or 
distractors. The correct response is called key. The 
item may be stated as a direct question or an in¬ 
complete statement. The students are to select the 
correct or the best answer. Questions are asked 
directly or indirectly. Of course, there is no em¬ 
pirical evidence that the direct questions are 
superior to incomplete statements or vice-versa 
(Dunn and Goldstein 1959)*. 
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The four types of multiple-choice tests are most 
frequently used. They are' 

(i) one correct answer 
(li) best answer 
(ill) analogy type, and 
(iv) reverse type 

In general, four or five options are used in 
multiple choice test items. The distractors must be 
plausible. Other factors which decide the selection 
of the options are! age of the pupils tested, the 
nature of the material, and the time available for 
testing. 

In the present study for each multiple choice 
item, only three options were provided. This was 
done taking into account the age of the children, 
their linguistic ability and the duration. Specifically 
for measuring the syntactic comprehensibility at the 
extrapolation level and for measuring comprehen¬ 
sibility of content, ideas at the recognition/recall 
level and at the interpretation level, multiple choice 
tests have been used®. 

It is needless to say that the writing capacity 
of the III grade children is not so developed. For 
this reason the answers to questions were presented 
at random order and the students were asked to give 
the proper ordering. When distractors were given, 
students were asked to simply tick the correct/best 
answer. 

Fill in the Blanks 

This is a technique that can be used to test 
punctuation, spelling, vocabulary and grammatical 
structure.® In this technique an incomplete piece 
of writing is provided and students are asked to 
complete It. Completion items are more difficult to 
answer than ordinary multiple-choice items for 
the same problems. But still they are sometimes 
preferred as they force the student involve his 
productive skill. Writing is a production activity. 
Production of items requiring completion are more 
valid in testing writing than multiple-choice recog¬ 
nition items. In the present study fill in the blanks 
types/items were used to measure the compre¬ 
hensibility of vocabulary at the extrapolation level. 
Here contrastive-context phenomena is the criteria. 


Again, fill lu the blank type items were used to 
measure the comprehensibility of ideas, and content 
at the translation level 

True-false Type 

The true-false item, sometimes referied as the 
alternate-response item, is essentially a two- 
response multiple-choice item in which only one 
of the propositions (answer) is presented and the 
student judges the truth or falsity of the slatement. 
The more common varieties of the true-false type 
are; 

(i) yes-no type 

(ii) right-wrong type 
(ill) cluster variety 
(iv) correction variety. 

The right-wrong or yes-no varieties are more 
^useful for testing ycnng children. The Irue-false 
items can be well used to measure; 

(i) factual knowledge 

(ii) comprehension or understanding 

(iii) application 

(iv) deductive skill 

(v) problem-solving ability. 

True-false items can also be well used in testing 
linguistic items.’ In the present study true-false 
items were used to measure comprehensibility of 
ideas and content at the recognition/recall level, 

A slightly different variety of true-false items 
_which we coined as', “find out errors” were exten¬ 
sively used in this study to measure the syntactic 
comprehensibility at the interpretation level. More 
specifically, the 'find out errors’ technique is used 
for the detection of errors as regards the use of 
Case, Gender, Number, Tense, and Adjective. 

Matching Type 

This technique is well suited to those situations 
where the investigator is interested in testing the 
knowledge of terms, definitions, dates, events and 
other matters involving simple relationships, The 
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matching exercise consists of two columns. One 
column consists of the questions or problems to be 
answered (premises) and the other column contain* 
the answers (responses). The examinee is required 
to make some sort of association between each 
premise and each response, 

In testing linguistic items these matching exer¬ 
cises can be well used.® 

In the present study the matching exercises are 
used to measure the compiehensibility of vocabu¬ 
lary at the translation level Here the item specifi¬ 
cations are synonyms and antonyms. In the cate¬ 
gory of syntactical comprehensibility the matching 
exercises are used at the interpretation category, 
specifically, matching of pairs. For measuring 
comprehensibility of ideas, and content at the recog¬ 
nition/recall level, the matching exercises are again 
used. 

Short Answer Type 

The short-answer item may be called as supply 
type objective item. The three common varieties of 
the short-answer form are (i) the question variety, 
where the item is presented as a direct question, 
(ii) the completion variety, where an incomplete 
statement is used, and (in) the association variety, 
where association is to be established. This short 
answer type of item is somewhat a compromise 
between an essay item and the other types of objec¬ 
tive items. Because short-answer items are best 
used for measuring highly specified facts (dates, 
names, places, and vocabulary). This may be easily 
used at memory level.® 

In the present study, for measuring compre¬ 
hensibility of concepts, ideas, and paragraphs at 
the recognition/recall level and at interpretation 
level, the short answer type of items were used. 

In case of paragraphs reading comprehensibility, 
the students were to read the paragraphs carefully, 
and answer the given questions in their own 
words. 

Sequential Ordering of Events 

Parts of a sentence were listed in random order 
and the students were asked to construct a sensible 
sentence using these parts, Proper instructions were 


provided for this type of items. In order to 
simplify the mechanics of the item, part of the sen¬ 
tence was given in the proper order in the lead.^” 
In the case of Science material, three or four com¬ 
plete factual sentences were given in random order 
and students were asked to arrange them so that 
they conveyed the events of the passage sequential¬ 
ly. In case of Science, inter-sentence relationship 
was to be established. In the present study, this type 
of Items were used to measure the comprehensi¬ 
bility of ideas, and contents at the extrapolation 
level. 

Elimination of Wrong Word 

In this type of item a few words were given 
which convey one particular category of meaning, 
except one, which is of different category. The 
students were asked to cross or eliminate the 
exception word which is not of the same category. 
For example, in a set such as cow, buffalo, bird, 
and goat the word “bird" does not belong to the 
family of cow, buffalo and goat i.e. the animals. 
So students are to cioss out this type of word. This 
type was used to measure the comprehensibility of 
vocabulary at the interpretation level. 

Supply of Group of Words to Form Set 

In this type of item, a few words were supplied 
which belonged to two categories or two different 
families. They were placed at random. Students 
were asked to select the words to form two groups. 
Generally ten words were given to form two sets, 
five words in each set. 

In the present study this type of items were used 
to measure the comprehensibility of vocabulary at 
the interpretation level. 

3.6 Finalization of the Battery of Tests for Try-out 

The tests on the comprehensibility of language 
used in the textbooks of Science, Social Studies 
and Hindi, thus prepared, contained a variety of 
items. Each test for measuring comprehensibility 
of language used in textbook is a battery of tests. 
The total number of items in each test battery is 
different. The numer of items in each test battery 
are presented in Table 3.1. 
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TABLE 3.2 


Distribution of Test Items at Science Textbook According to Objectives and Levels (Final Form) 

Levels 

Objectives 

Type of Items 

No, of Items 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Recall/Recognition 

Comprehensibility of 

Correction of spellings 

3 


vocabulary 

To write the correct meaning 

3 



of words 


Translation 

— do— 

Matching word 




type (a) Synonym 

3 



(b) Antonym 

3 

Interpretation 

—do— 

Forming sets 

4 



Elimination of the wrong 
words 

3 

Extrapolation 

—do— 

Fill in the blanks (contrastive 
context) 

3 

Recall/Recognitlon 

Syntactical comprehensibility 

Finding the correct terminology 
in the sentence 

2 

Translation 

—do— 

Cloze lest 

44 

Interpretation 

—do — 

Matching of pairs 

6 



Finding out errors in Case, 

5, 5,3, 3,4 



Gender, Number, Tense and 
Adjective 


Extrapolation 

— do— 

Multiple Choice 

3 

Recogm lion/Recall 

Comprehensibility of 

Short answer through multiple 

5 


paragraph, ideas, context etc. 

choice 




True/False 

5 



Matching Typo 

4 

Translation 

—do— 

Fill in the blanks (Name through 
description) 

2 



Pill in the blanks (Description 
for name) 

7 



Fill in the blanks 

3 

Interpretation 

—do — 

Reading Comprehension 

18 



Multiple Choice 

7 

Extrapolation 

—do— 

Arrangement of events 

3 
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TABLE 3,3 

Distribution of Test Items of Hindi Textbook According to Objectives nnd Levels (Final Form) 


Leveh 

Objectives 

Type of Items No. of Items 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Recall/Recognition 

Comprehensibility of vocabulary 

Correction Of spelling 

4 

Translation 

—do— 

To write the correct meaning of 

2 



words 




Matching word type 




(a) Synonym 

2 



(b) Antonym 

3 

Interpretation 

-do— 

Elimination of the wrong words 

4 



Forming sets 

2 

Extrapolation 

—do — 

Fill in the blanks 

3 



(Contrastive context) 


Recognitjon/Recall 

Syntactical comprehensibility 

Finding the correct terminology 

2 



in the sentence 


Translation 

— do— 

Cloze test 

43 

Interpretation 

—do — 

Matching of pairs 

4 



Finding out errors in Case, Gender, 




Number, Tense, Adjective 

4, 4, 4, 




4,4 

Extrapolation 

—do— 

Multiple Choice 

5 

Recognition/Recall 

Comprehensibility of 

Short Answer through multiple 

4 


paragraph, ideas, context, etc. 

choice 




True/False 

4 



Matching type 

4 

Translation 

—do — 

Fill in the blanks (Name through 

15 



description) 




Fill in the blanks 

6 



(Description for name) 




Fill in the blanks 

3 

Interpretation 

— do— 

Reading comprehension 

15 



Multiple Choice 

7 

Extrapolation 

—do— 

Arrangement of events 

3 
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TABLE 3,4 



Distribution of Test Items of Social Studies Textbook According to Objective,s and Levels (Final Form) 

Levels 

Objectives 

Type of Items No. 

of Items 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Recall/Re Logmtion Comprehensibility of vocabulary Correction of spellings 3 

To write the correct meaning of 2 

words 
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Translation 

Interpretation 

Extrapolation 

Recogdition/Recall 

Translation 

Interpretation 


Extrapolation 

Recognition/Recall 


Translation 


Interpretation 

Extrapolation 


_ do— Matching word type 

(a) Synonym 3 

(b) Antonym 2 

_do— Elimination of the wrong 4 

words 

Forming sets 2 

—do— Fill in the blanks 4 

(Contrastive context) 

Syntactic comprehensibility Finding out correct terminology 

in the sentence 

—do— Cloze test 51 

—do— Matching of pairs 6 

Finding out errors in Case, 4, 4. 4 

Gender, Number, Tense and 4, 3 

Adjectives 

—do— Multiple choice 4 

Comprehensibility of paragraph. Short answer (through 3 

ideas, context etc. multiple choice) 

True/False 6 

Matching type 6 

—do— Fill in the blanks 2 

(Name through description) 

Fill in the blanks 7 

(Description for name) 

Fill in the blanks 2 

-do- Reading comprehension 15 

Multiple choice 8 

—do— Arrangement of events 4 

155 


The three batteries of tests prepared in this way 
were edited properly. While editing, the statement 
of each item was checked thoroughly. The sequen¬ 
tial arrangement of the items in each test was 
given due consideration. Several other things, 
like the placement of the matching test items, space 
provided for writing paragraphs, question-answer 
and answer of extrapolation category, were given 
due consideration. Special care was taken in 
writing the instructions as the study was confined 
to the students of grade thiec only. 

3.7 The Try-out 

For try out of the tests, 250 students reading in 
grade three in the Government Primary Schools 
of Jaipur District of Rajasthan were covered. In 
all, ten schools were covered in the try out Study. 
Five schools were from urban area and five schools 
were from rural area. On an average twenty five 
students were taken from each school. 


Six Primary school teachers were recruited for 
helping in the administration of the three tests. 

A three day orientation programme to develop test¬ 
taking abilities was conducted. Different psycho¬ 
logical and administrative factors related to ad¬ 
ministration of tests were discussed, along with a 
few demonstration lessons on how to administer the 
tests. Then each person was allotted one school 
and vigorous supervision was made by the investi¬ 
gators in order to avoid copying. For three schools 
investigators themselves were m the charge for 
administration of tests. 

Generally each battery of tests was divided into 
five units and only one unit was administered in 
one day. The average duration of one unit was 
about one and a half hours. This was further divid¬ 
ed into pre-lunch and post-luuch sessions. As the 
students were too young to follow the written in¬ 
structions to the point, assistance was offered so 
that they could follow the instructions properly. It 
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took more thaE two weeks to cover all the three 
tests in each school. 

3.8 The Item Analysis 

The next phase after try out of the three tests 
was scoring and item anulysis, 

Three keys, one for each test, were prepared 
and with the help of these scoring keys all the test 
booklets were scored. The total score for each test 
for each individual student was written down on 
the top page. For each test, all the test booklets 
were arranged in a older of higher to lower score. 

250 scores’for Science, 250 scores’for Hindi and 
250 scores’ for Social Studies were obtained. For 
each subject, 27% upp er score and 27% lower score 
were taken for item analysis, i.e. the test booklets 

of the upper 27% and the lower 27% group of - 

students were included for item analysis. The item 
analysis sheets for three tests were prepared a^ 
follows. The name of the upper group students 
were written on the left hand sid e of the sheet and 
Item number was written on the lop of the sheet. 

For each item against each student right (V) or 
cross (x) mark was m ade. In the case of multiple 
choice items, the responses of the distractors were 
also noted in this way. The same process was 
followed for lower group also. 

For each item the information as to bow many 
persons corrected the item from the upper group 
and lower group was noted. 

The analysis of student’s response is a powerful 
tool for test improvement and item analysis indi¬ 
cates the characteristics of each item. The item 
analysis suggests which item is too easy or too 
difficult and which may fail, for other reasons, to 
discriminate clearly between the better and poorer 
examinees. Item analysis may suggest why an 
item has not functioned effectively and how it 
might be changed to improve it. 

For retaining or discarding each item, measure 
of difficulty value and discriminating power were 
used.^ 

Difficulty value is indicated by the percentage 
of the pupils who got the item right. The higher 
the numerical value of this difficulty level the easier 
the item is. 

Item discrimination power was computed for 
each item by subtracting the number of the students 


in the lower group who answered the item correctly 
from the number in the upper group who got the 
items right and dividing by the half of the total 
number of students. 

The difficulty value and discriminating power 
for each item was calculated by applying this sim¬ 
ple formula. Table 3.5 below represents the diffi¬ 
culty value and discriminating power of each item 
of the Science test on Comprehensibility of lang¬ 
uage used in the textbook under study. 

TABLE 3,5 

The dlIBcuUy Value and Discriminating Power of 1 
Retained Items of Science Textbook 

___ . .. _ 1 

S.l^o, Difficulty Value Discriminating 

Power 


1 

2 

3 

1 

52,79 

.36 

2 

52,20 

.32 

3 

74.26 

.43 

4 

58,08 

.63 

5 

78.67 

.29 

6 

68.38 

.43 

7 

50.00 

.35 

8 

49.26 

.4! 

9 

56.18 

47 

10 

50.74 

.49 

11 

50,53 

.47 

12 

49,25 

.32 

13 

75.29 

,29 

14 

73 52 

.39 

15 

72 35 

.36 

16 

56.62 

.66 

17 

51,79 

.66 

18 

50.73 

.72 

19 

50,26 

.75 

20 

49.26 

.75 

21 

64,70 

.58 

22 

52,79 

,39 

23 

63.24 

.35 

24 

70.58 

.35 

25 

72,79 

.45 

26 

55 15 

.69 

27 

61.76 

.64 

28 

55.88 

,64 

29 

55,88 

.61 

30 

53.67 

.61 

31 

52 94 

,76 

32 

68.38 

,57 

33 

58.09 

.66 

34 

57,35 

,65 

35 

55.88 

.52 
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1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

36 

61.76 

.70 

92 

75.73 

.37 

37 

52 00 

.54 

93 

74 26 

.43 

38 

50.02 

.54 

94 

74.26 

,43 

39 

52 06 

.76 

95 

74.26 

.39 

^0 

53.67 

.75 

96 

79.41 

29 

41 

51.82 

.38 

97 

54 41 

' ,44 

42 

50.00 

.74 

98 

57 35 

.44 

43 

49.94 

.44 

99 

64 70 

,26 

44 

51.70 

74 

100 

64,70 

35 

45 

55 58 

70 

101 

60,29 

.38 

46 

51 47 

,61 

102 

59.56 

.37 

47 

5q 32 

.66 

103 

80 15 

.31 

48 

66 91 

54 

104 

63,24 

,30 

49 

57 06 

.55 

105 

57.64 

33 

50 

53.67 

55 

106 

58 82 

.35 

51 

59 55 

,66 

107 

60 15 

.36 

52 

61.76 

.75 

108 

55.88 

32 

53 

56 61 

.83 

109 

72,79 

.33 

54 

49 26 

63 

110 

61 03 

.31 

55 

49 20 

.72 

111 

63,97 

29 

56 

50.53 

64 

112 

64.65 

.37 

57 

44 85 

.33 

113 

77.94 

35 

58 

61.03 

.69 

114 

70.59 

.50 

59 

54.41 

,62 

115 

72.06 

.35 

60 

61 03 

.66 

116 

52 12 

,29 

61 

50 61 

.54 

117 

70.59 

.44 

62 

55,83 

70 

118 

51.79 

.39 

63 

49 26 

.75 

119 

54,56 

.37 

64 

50.00 

.67 

120 

60 29 

,31 

65 

52,79 

.63 

121 

55,88 

62 

66 

50.53 

.70 

122 

54,41 

.62 

67 

50 00 

.76 

123 

58,82 

.62 

68 

54.11 

.67 

124 

75 74 

.39 

69 

52,79 

.60 

125 

83 82 

.29 

70 

69 85 

.39 

126 

72,05 

.41 

71 

62 50 

,37 

127 

66.17 

.31 

72 

62.50 

57 

128 

69 85 

.53 

73 

51.91 

,48 

129 

63.23 

.50 

74 

51.47 

.52 

130 

63,97 

.60 

75 

55 88 

.64 

131 

64 74 

.53 

76 

56 61 

.29 

132 

50,00 

.59 

77 

72 70 

.30 

133 

50,73 

.54 

78 

81.61 

.30 

134 

73.53 

.41 

79 

77.94 

.29 

135 

59,55 

.60 

80 

80 98 

.29 

136 

58.82 

.53 

81 ■ 

82 35 

,32 

137 

72.79 

.46 

82 

63.93 

.33 

138 

58 OS 

.63 

83 

64.70 

.32 

139 

50 15 

30 

84 

63.24 

.38 

140 

68,38 

.57 

85 

66.17 

.35 

141 

53.67 

.80 

86 

62,50 

.34 

142 

56,61 

.75 

87 

61.02 

.34 

143 

76.47 

.32 

88 

68.38 

.43 

144 

61.03 

■48 

89 

63.35 

.29 

145 

53.38 

.35 

90 

63,24 

.35 

146 

68.85 

.il 

91 

77.94 

.29 

147 

48.80 

.41 
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1 

2 

3 

148 

66,17 

58 

149 

59,56 

.46 

150 

53.68 

.75 

151 

54.56 

.63 


TABLE 3.6 

The Difficulty Value and Discriminating Power of 
Retained Items of Social Studies Textbook 

SNo. 

Difficulty Value 

DIscnnunaiing 

Power 

1 

2 

3 

1 

53.28 

31 

2 

66,47 

33 

3 

59 55 

,36 

4 

71.32 

.33 

5 

58 08 

.60 

6 

64 70 

.50 

7 

62.50 

.57 

a 

59.55 

,51 

9 

61,02 

.51 

10 

49,26 

.43 

11 

65 44 

.51 

12 

72,79 

,40 

13 

58 82 

.32 

14 

52.20 

.43 

15 

52.94 

82 

16 

50,26 

86 

17 

58.82 

58 

18 

48.26 

84 

19 

54.41 

.74 

20 

51.49 

.64 

21 

75,73 

.34 

22 

74 26 

.30 

23 

66 17 

.61 

24 

55,88 

.70 

25 

77.94 

.38 

26 

71.32 

.45 

27 

74.26 

.36 

28 

77 20 

.39 

29 

65,44 

.66 

30 

54 41 

.76 

31 

56.47 

30 

32 

57,34 

.74 

33 

55,88 

67 

34 

61.03 

.69 

35 

50.73 

.45 

36 

57 35 

.52 

37 

52 94 

.76 

38 

55.15 

.63 

^9 

53.67 

.72 

40 

64.11 

.64 


1 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 


2 


54.41 

55,88 

50.00 

53.38 
52.64 

56 61 
50,73 

49.26 
54.41 

57 35 
52,20 
53 67 

63.23 
58.08 
54.41 

50.58 

53.38 

51.58 

58.23 
50,32 

54.26 
50 32 

49.26 

52.11 
51.85 
50,44 

52.94 
50,00 
52.79 

50.50 
56.61 

51.47 
53,53 
51.74 

50.12 
54.08 
52.76 
50.00 
82,35 
79 41 
72 05 

77.94 
66.91 
73,52 

87.50 
66.91 
60,29 
58,09 
66.91 
78 67 

74 26 
69 85 
77.94 

76.47 

75 00 
57 35 


55 

.64 

.36 

.54 

.79 

.83 

.80 

.89 

,82 

.79 

30 

,75 

.73 

,72 

.79 

.70 

.72 

.76 

.64 

.75 

.34 

.77 

.75 

.76 

.80 

69 

.85 

,79 

.77 

.66 

.72 

67 

38 

.29 

.30 

.31 

■29 

■30 

.36 

.35 

.38 

.44 

.45 

,41 

.29 

.51 

47 

.37 

.51 

.29 

.45 

.54 

.38 

.32 

.35 

.61 
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1 

2 

3 

91 

73 52 

.41 

98 

70 58 

.50 

99 

54.41 

.35 

100 

54 51 

.55 

101 

50.00 

.52 

102 

53-38 

.45 

103 

80.14 

,29 

104 

75.73 

.37 

105 

56 61 

.42 

106 

58.82 

.82 

107 

63 23 

.58 

108 

81 61 

,34 

109 

50.00 

.55 

no 

79.41 

.38 

111 

56.61 

.60 

112 

71 32 

.30 

113 

75,73 

.29 

114 

62.50 

.31 

115 

44 12 

.62 

116 

59.55 

.34 

117 

50,73 

.45 

118 

52,20 

.35 

119 

78 23 

.30 

120 

58.36 

.36 

121 

58.38 

.36 

122 

75 00 

.38 

123 

61.02 

.48 

124 

70.58 

.44 

125 

79.41 

.29 

126 

80 88 

.32 

127 

75.00 

.29 

128 

57.35 

.32 

129 

75.74 

45 

130 

72.06 

.47 

131 

76.47 

.44 

132 

82 35 

.35 

133 

65 44 

.66 

134 

55.58 

.50 

135 

60.88 

.38 

136 

73.53 

.50 

137 

72.79 

.49 

138 

70.59 

.50 

139 

65.44 

.60 

140 

63 97 

.66 

141 

75.00 

.47 

142 

69.85 

.49 

143 

64.71 

.62 

144 

66.91 

,54 

145 

72.79 

34 

146 

65.44 

.36 

147 

69,11 

.56 

148 

53.67 

■46 

149 

69.11 

.47 

150 

68 38 

.60 

151 

82.35 

.29 


1 

2 

3 

152 

70 58 

.35 

153 

69.11 

.51 

154 

54,97 

,66 

155 

70 58 

.35 


TABLE 3,7 

The Difficulty Value and Discriminating Power 
of Relnined Items of Hindi Textbook 

S. No. 

Difficulty Value 

Discrinmatmg 

Power 

1 

2 

3 

1 

77 94 

29 

2 

61.02 

37 

3 

92.64 

56 

4 

67.64 

.41 

5 

58.08 

.30 

6 

68.38 

.22 

7 

71 32 

.29 

8 

49.26 

.49 

9 

59.56 

.43 

10 

57.35 

.41 

11 

57,35 

.41 

12 

83.82 

.29 

13 

80.8B 

.41 

14 

75 00 

,41 

15 

78 67 

.36 

16 

57 64 

.37 

17 

50 52 

73 

18 

66.91 

.54 

19 

54.51 

55 

20 

64,70 

.61 

21 

67.65 

.34 

22 

72,00 

.47 

23 

61,03 

,72 

24 

64.70 

.55 

25 

69,85 

.51 

26 

61.76 

.64 

27 

61.03 

63 

28 

52.64 

.61 

29 

52.52 

61 

30 

49.26 

.72 

31 

30.00 

.75 

32 

52,20 

.60 

13 

56 32 

57 

34 

53.38 

.51 

35 

57.79 

.54 

36 

57.06 

.50 

37 

52,20 

.37 
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I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

38 

55.88 

,62 

93 

56 61 

51 

39 

50 53 

,74 

94 

54 41 

,67 

40 

50 53 

.70 

95 

54,41 

.67 

41 

52.78 

72 

96 

55,88 

.41 

42 

52 06 

64 

97 

64.70 

.53 

43 

53 67 

75 

98 

68 23 

30 

44 

50 32 

.63 

99 

70.58 

35 

43 

51.97 

60 

100 

65.44 

.43 

46 

58 00 

70 

101 

75 73 

.45 

47 

59.55 

60 

102 

66.91 

.51 

48 

50 00 

80 

103 

58 08 

.63 

49 

51,47 

79 

104 

71.32 

.34 

50 

49.29 

75 

105 

69.11 

.44 

51 

49 26 

.69 

106 

60,29 

.47 

52 

55 15 

.66 

107 

52 20 

.51 

53 

58,88 

,77 

108 

64.70 

.53 

54 

30.00 

.85 

109 

58.08 

.72 

55 

52.20 

.75 

110 

62,50 

.66 

36 

50.53 

,85 

111 

64 50 

75 

37 

50 58 

,70 

112 

58 08 

.83 

58 

57 05 

.67 

113 

72.79 

,54 

59 

51.79 

77 

114 

72.05 

.55 

60 

55 15 

.84 

115 

67 64 

.58 

61 

50,53 

.70 

116 

70 58 

.58 

62 

55 59 

.70 

117 

64 70 

61 

63 

49.52 

.73 

118 

66,17 

.68 

64 

51.70 

64 

119 

58.08 

.60 

65 

53,67 

.72 

120 

58.82 

70 

66 

52.20 

57 

121 

52 20 

.66 

67 

50.32 

.57 

122 

60,29 

58 

68 

58.67 

.39 

123 

73 52 

44 

69 

50 52 

.58 

124 

69 11 

.47 

70 

63 97 

.36 

125 

62,50 

.60 

71 

62.50 

,39 

126 

55,88 

,58 

72 

56,61 

54 

127 

49.26 

.60 

73 

49,50 

,29 

128 

69 85 

,57 

74 

70 59 

.32 

129 

69,11 

,58 

75 

83 08 

.30 

130 

64,70 

58 

76 

70 58 

.32 

131 

77.94 

.35 

77 

80 14 

34 

132 

51.37 

.32 

78 

72 79 

46 

133 

49.26 

.38 

79 

83.08 

31 

134 

59.55 

51 

80 

80.88 

.29 

135 

58 08 

.46 

81 

72,21 

.31 

136 

54.85 

57 

82 

58 82 

38 

137 

59 82 

67 

83 

71.32 

48 

138 

54 41 

70 

84 

65,44 

.54 

139 

50 88 

.29 

85 

70 58 

.41 

140 

68.38 

,57 

^ 86 

80.88 

.32 

141 

55 14 

.42 

87 

75,00 

.38 

142 

58 82 

.53 

88 

69 85 

39 

143 

58.08 

.75 

89 

69'85 

39 

144 

58.08 

.77 

90 

65.44 

.48 

145 

50.74 

.66 

91 

51.47 

.53 

146 

50,05 

32 

92 

51.47 

,53 

147 

72 05 

.50 
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148 

62 50 

.45 

149 

55.88 

32 

150 

59.56 

.63 

151 

65 44 

.60 

152 

74,26 

.43 

153 

53,82 

.62 

154 

50,70 

,29 

155 

50.50 

,72 


Tables 3.5, 3,6 and 3 7 represent the difTiculty 
value and discriminating power of each retained 
item of the Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
comprehensibility of language tests respectively. 

r ; 

3.9 The Final Draft 

For retaining the items by difficulty level and 
dUcriminating power, an index for each was fixed 
up. An item having the difficulty level of 50% or 
above and a discriminating power of .29 and 
above was retained.Some items which weic 
about to reach this level were also taken into 
consideration by slight modification. For example, 
an item of difficulty level of 70% with a discrimin¬ 
ating power of .27 was modified by changing a bit 
of its language so that it can discriminate sharp 
from the items of the same category. An item of 
.46 discriminating power and .42 difficulty value 
was also changed by making its content a bit 
difficult in the style of presentation. In some cases 
a few Items were rewritten to modify their discri¬ 
minating power and difficulty level. In some cases 
the instructions were also rewritten. Thus, the 
final draft contained 151 items for Science, 155 
items for Social Studies and 155 items for Hindi 
(Table 3,2), 

The three drafts were re-edited. These three 
tests were printed for final administration. 

3.10 The Procedure 

The final tests of comprehensibility of language 
used in Science, Social Studies and Hindi textbooks 
were administered on a sample of 500 children. Out 
of this sample 250 children were from urban area 
and 250 from rural area. The tests were administer¬ 
ed on the students reading in grade Hi in the 


Primary Schools of Jaipur District, Rajasthan. 
The tests were administered in a group of an 
average of twenty five children fioin each school at 
the end of the academic session. Due to lack of 
man power ten local teachers were recruited for 
administering the tests. Proper training was 
offered to them, The performance of the recruited 
teachers had created some doubts. A close 
observation of their performance and post test 
administration interview revealed the fact that in 
several cases they helped the students in attempting 
the answers- They mostly considered the perform¬ 
ance of the students as their prestige issue though 
it was repeatedly stressed in the pre-test administr¬ 
ation orientation progiamme that the present 
investigation was not going to judge, either the 
efficiency of the school or the efficiency of the 
teachers. It is simply a research study and the 
main objective is to explore the field for the 
improvement of the textbooks. The project investi¬ 
gators covered three schools, one in rural area and 
two in urban area to get the precise results of tests. 
Three sets of comprehensibility of language scores 
were obtained m this way 

The hypothesis formulated for studying the 
relationship of comprehensibility of language used 
in textbooks, between boys and girls, and between 
rural and urban children were tested by applying the 
simple “t” test for larger sample. The hypothesis 
related to comprehensibility of language used in 
Science, Social Studies, and Hindi textbooks were 
justified by applying the correlated ‘t’ tests between 
Science and Social Studies comprehensibility scores, 
Social Studies and Hindi comprehensibility scores, 
and Hindi and Science comprehen.sibility scores. 
The hypothesis related to parts of speech present in 
spoken and written language of children and the 
language used in the textbooks were justified by 
applying the contingency chi-square technique. 
Ihc hypothesis related to types and number of 
sentences present in spoken and written language 
of the children and the language used m the text¬ 
books was justified by applying the contingency 
chi-square technique. 

3.11 Field Work 

The entire field woik for this pilot study was 
conducted in three phases, They are as follows; 
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1. Field work for collection of "written and 
spoken language from urban and rural 
children. 

2. Field work for try-out of the tests, 

3. Final administration of the tests. 

For collection of spoken and written language 
four schools from rural area and four schools 
from urban area of Jaipur district were chosen. 
From each school one boy and one girl reading in 
grade three was taken as sample for collection of 
written and spoken language. Two senior fellows 
from the project team conducted this phase of work 
under the leadership of the Principal Investigator. 
Generally one fellow attended one child separately 
at a time. It was a great problem to establish 
rapport with the children, specially children of 
rural schools. The investigators, however, did over 
come the hurdle by dealing with th3 situation 
affectionately and calmly. The children of grade 
third are again not at all well versed in writing. 
The situation was tackled with a lot of perseverance. 

The second phase of field work was to try-out the 
three tests viz. Comprehensibility of Language tests 
used in Science, Comprehensibility of Language 
tests used in Social Studies, Comprehensibility of 
Language tests used in Hindi. Ten schools, five 
from rural area and five from urban area of Jaipur 
district constituted the sample for the try out of 
tests. About 25 children from each school were 
given the try out tests. 

The entire try out programme was conducted 
under the leadership of the Principal Investigator. 
One fellow remained incharge of the entire rural 
area whereas one fellow remained incharge of the 
schools in urban area. Principal Investigator super¬ 
vised the try-out programme in both the areas. Six 
local primary school teachers were recruited for 
administering the tests. One local teacher remained 
incharge of one school Thus they covered six 
schools. The fellow who was in charge of the rural 
schools, used to administer the tests in one school 
in the morning hours and used to supervise the 
other rural schools in the afternoon session. The 
Principal Investigator maintained the coordination 
among the sample schools and guided the entire 
activities with suggestions and proper demonstra¬ 
tions, as and when required. The difficulty arose 


out of the administration of the tests by the local 
teachers as a few of them were not as sincere as 
expected and as a result Principal Investigator was 
engaged in supervising their activities. Due to lack 
of man power and time limit, it was not possible 
to get all the schools covered by the project team. 
Villages were covered from the very remote areas 
of Jaipur district, lack of communication was a 
hurdle to reach there in lime. 

3.12 Final Administration of Tests 

For final administration of the tests, 20 schools 
were taken into sample. Out of them ten schools 
were from rural area and ten from urban area. 
From each school about 25 children comprised the 
sample. The total sample of children was thus 500. 

Four project fellows covered fifty per cent of 
the schools, both from rural and urban areas Ten 
local teachers were engaged for administering the 
tests in other schools. In several cases one project 
fellow covered two schools per day, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon session, As this 
pilot project was a time bound project, it was not 
possible for the project fellows to cover all the 
schools. 

Though proper training for administration of the 
tests was offered to local school teachers, still some 
sort of flaws were found in their administration. A 
few of them helped the students in attempting the 
tests. A timely precaution controlled a lot in their 
unfair activities still that affected a little in the 
total test results. As a result of this, all these 
factors were taken into consideration while analys¬ 
ing the test results. The bias was reduced to the 
minimum by using suitable statistical technique. 

From the three sets of comprehensibility scores 
of language used in Science, Social Studies and 
Hindi testbooks the percentile norms were found 
out. 

3.13 Statistical Technique Used 

For testing the hypothesis based on measure¬ 
ment of comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks, correlated “t” test, some times called as 
paired test, for larger sample has been used. This 
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method is used in longitudinal study of one or more 
Variables on the same group of students or same 
variable but different groups of students. Again, 
this method can be well used to see the effect of 
two variables on the same group of students. In 
the present study which comprised of grade three 
children, three tests of comprehensibility of 
language used in the textbooks of Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi were administered on the same 
group of children, The relationship between two 
measure was found out by correlated “t” test 
technique. This experimental design is called the 
“single group” method. 

For testing the hypothesis of the comprehen¬ 
sibility of language test scores related to urban and 
rural settings and also sex variables, simple “t" 
test for larger sample has been used, But for the 
computer facilities, as programming of F test is 
easily available, ”t” was calculated by considering 
the square root of F. 

For testing the hypothesis related to linguistic 
items, i,e, linguistic data obtained through the 
linguistic analysis of textbooks, and the linguistic 
data obtained through the linguistic analysis of 
spoken and written language of the children, the 
V' (chi-square) test for contingency table has 
been applied. 

The chi-square test represents a useful 
method of comparing the obtained results with 
those to be expected theoretically on some hypo¬ 
thesis. 

The hypothesis emerged out of minor administ¬ 
rative difficulty were tested by applying correlated 
“t” tests technique. Here the relationship of the 
comprehensibility scores were studied between the 
schools where the local teacher administered the 
tests and where the tests were administered by the 
project team. 

The hypothesis formulated for the purpose of 
deep study like “inter-vocabulary comprehen¬ 
sibility relationship, intcr-test syntactic relation¬ 
ship were studied by applying simple ”t” tests 
technique for larger sample 

Percentile rank has been calculated to find out 
the norm of comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks of Science, Social Studies and Hindi. 

Norms are measures of achievement which 
represent the typical performance of some desig¬ 
nated group or groups. Percentile norms are 


specially useful iu dealing with educational 
achievement, including achievement in comprehen¬ 
sibility of language, For example, if a student 
earns a score of 64 on the comprehensibility of 
language on Science test and a score of 147 on 
comprehensibility of language la Social Studies 
test, the position of the student in two tests can 
easily be compared through percentile rank. 
Percentiles are points in a continuous distribution 
below which lies given percentage of N. An 
individual’s percentile rank (PR) is the position 
on a scale of 100 to which the subject’s score 
entitles him. 

The procedure followed in computing percentile 
ranks is the reverse of the above process. Here we 
may begin with the individual score, and determine 
the percentage of scores which lies below it. 

3.14 The Reliability and Validity of the Tests 

There are four procedures which are of common 
use in computing the reliability co-efficient of 
test. They are: 

1. Test-retest (repetition) 

2. Alternative or parallel forms 

3. Split-half technique 

4. Rational equivalence. 

Sometimes one of the above meihod and 
sometimes another provides the better measure of 
reliability of the test. 

The test-retest method is generally less use¬ 
ful than other methods. Iu the present study 
it was not possible to repeat the three tests of 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks 
(viz., Science, Social Studies and Hindi) as it is a 
pilot project and to cover almost all the sample of 
500 children for the three tests once again was a 
very time consuming task. Moreover, the test- 
retest method estimates the reliability less accurately 
of a test which contains novel features and is highly 
susceptable to practice. 

The split-half method was again not possi¬ 
ble in practice because of the types of items 
used in the tests, In the split-half method, the 
test is first divided into two equivalent “Values” 
and the correlation is found for these half-tests. 
Here the difficulty arose as how to split half the 
comprehension paragraph. This type of finer 
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technical fflethod would have spoiled the purpose 
of the tests. 

In the present study the parallel forms method 
has been used to estimate the reliability of the 
three tests The three test forms viz. the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Science, comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Social Studies and the comprehen¬ 
sibility of language used in the textbook of Hindi, 
are mostly alike in the sense that test materials for 
linguistic content, difficulty and form are moie or 
less matched, Precaution has been taken to see that 
the items in the three tests are not too similar. It is 
worth mentioning that for well-made standard 
test, the parallel forms method is usually the most 
satisfactory way of determining the reliability. 

Th e o-efficient of correlation between the 
comprehensibility of language test in Science and 
comprehensibility of language test in Social Studies 
came out to be ,6937, which is moderately high 
coi relation. 

The coo-efficient of correlation between the 
comprehensibility of language test in Science and 
comprehensibility of language test in Hindi came 
out to be .7505, which is highly correlated. 

The co-efficient of correlation between the 
comprehensibility of language test in Social Studies 
and the comprehensibility of language test in Hindi 
came out to be .8111, which IS quite high correla¬ 
tion. 

Fiom the above three values of “r” it can be 
safely said that the three tests are highly reliable. 


The method of “Rational Equivalence” for 
estimating reliability was again not feasible to 
apply for the present study, specially due to length 
of the three tests. 

The validity of a test depends upon the fidelity 
with which it measures what it purports to 
measure. In the present study “content validity” 
is employed in the selection of items of the three 
tests. The validation of content through competent 
judgement is most satisfactory when the sampling 
of items is wide and judicious. 

The present Study also employes the "face 
validity” to .standardize the instrument as outcome 
of the Study, A test is said to have validity when 
it appears to measure what it intends to measure 
ie. what the author thought he was measuring. 
Face validity is again necessary when the invest- 
igatois decide what items are suitable for children 
of a particular age group. 

The items prepared for try-out for the three 
tests were placed before the expert committee and 
they were modified or discaidcd in accordance with 
the judgements of the experts, After try-out, and 
before preparing the final draft, all the items of the 
three tests were once again placed before the 
experts. It is the expert committee who retained 
the test items for the final form according to 
difficulty value and discriminating power. Several 
instructions of the three tests were modified for 
easy understanding of the children, out of the 
field experiences, 

Therefore the three tests are also valid. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Linguistic Analysis of Textbooks 
and Spoken and Written 
Language of Children 


T he major objective of the present study is to 
measure the comprehensibility of the language 
used in the textbook with reference to its learners., 
Generally, the textbooks are prepared in a graded; 
manner, keeping in view the levels of general 
development and language competence of the 
children who are the real users of these textbooksU 
As discussed in the introduction, it is necessary to’ 
analyse the content and the language used in the 
textbooks and the linpistic competence of the 
learner before tests are constructed for the 
measurement of the comprehensibility of the 
language used in the textbooks, In other words, it 
is essential to analyse the content of the textbooks 
both ideational as well as linguistic for the con¬ 
struction of comprehensibility test's, 

.The author of the textbook is supposed to be 
aware of the linguistic content to be given in the 
language textbook and the thematic content in the 
subject textbook. By linguistic content we mean 
the vocabulary, sentence types and structures, 
phrases and clauses etc,, used in the textbook. Be¬ 
fore writing a textbook for a particular grade, the 
author is supposed to know the si 2 c of the vocabu¬ 
lary of the children reading in the previous grade. 
The questions like, how many woids the children 
know at a particular grade, which words they use 
in their conversation, what arc the vocabulary 
demands of the curriculum at successive levels, 


how new vocabulary can be introduced, how often 
a word should be repeated for complete comprehen* 
sion and what should be the length of the sentences 
for the children of a particular grade, need serious 
consideration before hand, 

It can be assumed that the vocabulary, sentence 
types and structure used by children in their spoken 
and written language, if used in textbooks, may be 
more comprehensible to the learners. 

Therefore, an attempt has been made to collect 
the spoken and written vocabulary, structures and 
types of sentences used by the children and those 
used in the textbooks of Hindi, Social Studies and 
Science, prescribed by the State Govt, of Rajasthan 
for grade III, The data so collected have been 
analysed linguistically and have been used while 
constructing the test items. 

The Govt, of Rajasthan has prescribed the 
following textbooks for grade III in Hindi, Social 
Studies and Science. These textbooks are as 
follows; 

1. Hindi Tisari Pustak —Hindi 

2. Samajik Gyan (Kaksha teen) —Social 

Studies 

3. Vigyan (Kaksha teen) —Science 

The identification data with regard to each 
textbook was analysed and tabulated which is 
shown in the table 4,1 ; 
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table 4.1 

IilentiAcalian Data of the Textbooks 


SI. No. Points Subjects 




Hindi 

Social Studies 

Science 

1. 

Name of the textbook 

Hindi, Tisan Pustak, 

Samajik Gyaan (Kaksha teen) 

Vigyan (Kaksho teen) 

2, 

Author 

Rajasthan State Text 
book Corporation, 

Rajasthan State Textbook 
Corporation, 

. Rajasthan Sjate Text¬ 
book Corporation, 

3. 

Publisher 

Jaipur 

Jaipur 

Jaipur. 

4. 

Year and Place of 
Publication 

1979, Jaipur 

1979, Jaipur 

1979, Jaipur 

5. 

Subject area 

Hindi 

Social Studies 

Science 

6. 

Number of Chapters 

32 

25 

26 

7, 

Number of Pages 

126 

106 

114 

S. 

Average number of 
lines per page 

20 

20 

20 

9. 

Average number of 
words per line 

10 

11 

11 

10. 

Size of the book 

Crown Quarto 

Crown Quarto 

Crown Quarto 


After this aa analysis sheet was developed for 
the content analysis of each book. The content 
analysis of these textbooks was done under the 
following heads— 1. Serial number of Chapter; 2. 
Title of the Chapter; 3. Form and Format of Lite¬ 
rature; 4. Number of Paragraphs, Stanza/dialogues, 
5. Mam theme of the Chapter; 6, Number of Illus¬ 
trations; 7. Number and types of exercises and 
8. Content of the lesson. 

The content analysis of the textbook was done 
for constructing the test items for measuring the 
comprehensibility of language because it was to be 
[assured that no content which was not reflected in 


the textbook is aliowed to be included in the test 
items. Then the test items of different types were 
prepared for measuring the comprehensibility. 
After the content analysis and the construction of 
test items for different comprehensibility tests, the 
content of both i.e. textbook and the test items was 
compared and assured that all the content given in 
a particular book was covered m the test items and 
that no such content which was not covered in the 
textbook appeared in the test items. 

The following tables show the distribution of 
content of the textbook in different tests. 


TABLE 4.2 

Content Coverage of Science Book and the Number of Test Hems ivith their Level and Domain 


Unit I 


Lesson No. of Page No. of Test Domain of Level of Total No of 

Test Items Items appealed Test Items Test Items Test Items 

in the book 


15 

67 

1 

1 

4 

17 

1 

1 

23 

103 

1 

1 

24 

105 

1 

1 

16 

69 

1 

1 


1 

3 


3 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12 

54 


1 


5 

21 

1 

2 


11 

52 

1 

2 

3 

8 

33 

1 

2 


17 

72 

1 

2 


14 

62 

1 

2 

3 

7 

29 

1 

2 


10 

43 

1 

3 


11 

50 

1 

3 

3 

25 

107 

1 

3 


11,17.17, 

46,72,73,46,71, 

1 

3 


, 11,16,11. 

51,71,50,74,49. 




16,11.17,11 





20.20,15, 

81,85,68,88,14, 

1 

3 

4 

20,4,20 

85. 




5,2.3,3.18, 

21.6,.9.9,77,10, 

1 

3 


3,24 

105. 




3,3,3,9,3,5. 

10,10,10,38,9, 

1 

3 


15,3,3,9. 

22,65,9,9,40. 




5 

21 

1 

3 


14 

62 

1 

3 

3 

9 

39 

1 

3 




Unit II 





PART ONE 



Lesson of the 

Page No- of the Test 

Domain of 

Level of 

Total No- of 

Test Item 

Item appeared 

Test Items 

Test hems 

Test Items 


In the book 




4 

15 

2 

1 

2 

19 

79 

2 

1 


1,3,11,14,16,15,6 1.10.11.50.60,70. 

2 

2 

44 


64,65,27. 





PART TWO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

6 

2 

3 


9 

40 

2 

3 

2 

10 

44 

2 

3 


6 

27 

2 

3 


5 

21 

2 

3 

4 

4 

15 

2 

3 


5 

21 

2 

3 


1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

21 

90 

2 

3 


21 

90 

2 

3 


13 

57 

2 

3 

4 

8 

34 

2 

3 


1 

3 

2 

3 


4 

17 

2 

3 


4 

17 

2 

3 

5 

9 

38 

2 

3 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


3 

10.11 

2 

3 



13 

57 

2 

3 



14 

60 

2 

3 



11 

47 

2 

3 

3 


12 

54 

2 

3 



«.21.9.5.26 

26,90,39.20,113, 

2 

3 

5 


3,4,22 

19.17.99 

2 

3 

4 




Unit III 






PART ONE 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


24.11,17,26.8 

106,51,72-73,112,33. 

3 

1 

5 


8,9,15,16,18 

34,37.67,70,76 

3 

1 

5 


26,15.16.4 

109,64 70.17 

3 

1 

4 


21,10 

90,42 

3 

2 

2 


14,21.11,6.4,13,5 

62,94,47,27,17,57,21. 

3 

2 

7 


5,21,11 

22,93,50 

3 

2 

3 



PART TWO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3,5,22.11,19,21 

10,21,100,50,80,90 

3 

3 

6x3-18 

4,13,14,7,21. 

16,18 

14,57,60.31.94,70,77 

3 

3 

7 

7,22,25 

31,100,108 

3 

4 

3 

Content CoTernge of Social Studies Book and tbs Number of Test Items with their Level and Domain 



Until 



Lejson No, of 

Page No. of Test 

Domain 

Level 

Total No. of 

Test Ittms 

Items appeared 



Test Items 


in the Book 




4,23 

17,95 

1 

1 

3 

6,4 

25,15 

1 

1 

2 

1.8.17 

4,75 

1 

2 

3 

6 

27 

1 

2 

2 

16,15,14,13,18 

71,68,64,59,78 

I 

3 


24,2,11,23.11, 

100,6,50,96,50 

1 

3 

4 

7.24.7,34.7 

30.99,30,99,30 

1 

3 


23.23,23. 

96,96,96, 

1 

3 


7,5,7,5,7,7.5,7,9 

30.19,30,20,30.30 

19.30,41 

1 

3 

2 

2.2,2.2.2.2,2,2 

7,8,6,8,7,7.6,B, 

1 

3 


3,4,20,11. 

12.17,84,50. 

1 

4 

4 



Unit II 





PART ONE 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23,10 

95,44 

2 

1 

2 

1.2.4,.12,li,16, 

17 

1,7,15,53,69,70,73,76 

2 

2 

o51 
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PART TWO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10,10,4 

44,43,15 

2 

3 

4 

4,1 

17,1 

2 

3 

2 

1,24.5.2 

4,101,19,6 

2 

3 

4 

9,14,16 

41,64,71 

2 

3 

3 

23,5,18,17 

97.19,79,76 

2 

3 

4 

13.1,1,4 

59,1,2,15 

2 

3 

4 

2,2,1,11 

9,89,4,48 

2 

3 

4 

16,12,24,16 

73,34,99,72 

2 

4 

4 



Unitm 





PART ONE 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

S,I6,4 

39,71.15 

3 

1 

3 

25.11.24.5,4.3 

104.48,101,21,15,19 

3 

1 

6 

23.5,2 

96,19,9 

3 

1 

3 

12,12 

52,52 

3 

1 

3 

5.7 

19,30 

3 

2 

2 

24,1,12,10,12, 

99.4,53,46.57,93, 

3 

2 

7 

23,8 

39 




10,23 

46,96 

3 

2 

2 

PART TWO 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16.20,9,5,8 

71,85,40,20,38 

3 

3 


16,17,18,19,20, 

72,66.80,82,86,70, 

3 

3 

8 

15,23,5 

96,21 




7,7,7,7 

30.30,30,30 

3 

4 

4 

16,22,14 

71,94,65 

3 

4 

3 .. 


Content CoTera^e of Hinli Bonlc and the Number of Test Items with their Lerel and Domain 

Unit I 


Lttson No. of 

Test Hems 

Foye No. o/ Test 
Items Appeared 
in the Book 

Domain 

Lettl 

Total No, of 

Test Items 

11,6,12,29 

37.18,41,109 

1 

1 

4 

24,20 

92,79 

1 

1 

2 

5,17 

14,63 

1 

2 

2 

24,27,8 

91,106,26 

1 

2 

3 

15,15,32,8 

58.58,124.25 

1 

3 


9,4.4,9 

30,12,12,31 

1 

3 


14,18.14,14 

49,64.51,50 

1 

3 

4 

19.19,19,19 

71,71,71,71 

1 

3 


13,5,26,9.15, 26, 

26,5 

55.14,99,29,56,98, 

100,16 

1 

3 


27,27.27,19,27,27, 

19,19 

104,104,105,71,105. 

104,71,71 

1 

3 

2 

11,1.11 

42,1,38 

1 

4 

3 
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Unit II 


PART ONE 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



6.14 

2,8.12.15,17.18,21 

22,51 

3,27.44.53,61,68.81 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

43 


PART TWO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



27.23,17,16 

9.9. 

14,18,17.2 

2,2,8,5 

2.12,18,15 

21,24,26 

3.18.20.27,32 

103,86,62,58 

29,30 

50,65.60,5 

5,5,25,15 

5,45,65,55 

80,90.100 

9,67,75,104-105,125 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

' 


Unit III 


PART ONE 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2,23,26,24 

20.17,8.21 

2.16,25,20 

19,25,31 

15.30.29.21.3.6 

17.5.6 

5,86,100,91 

78,60,26-27,82 

3.58,96,74 

71,96,120 

56,115,109.80,8,21 

60,15,20 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

6 

3 

PART TWO 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6,8,20,24,30 

18.25.74-75,40,115 

3 

3 

5X3 





=15 

14,12.12.20,6,24,11 

51.45,43,73,21.92,37 

3 

3 

7 

23,23,27 

87,87.104 

3 

4 

3 


*Doina)n 1. stands for vocabulary 
’’ 2-Stands for syntactic 

” 3. stands for concepts 


♦♦Level 1. stands for recognition level of test items 
” 2, stands for translation ” " ” 

” 3. stands for interpretation ” ” ” 

’* 4. stands for extrapolation ” ” " 


Linguistic Analysis of Textbooks 

The present study was launched as a pilot 
project to explore the feasibility of conducting a 
study on a wider scale. Limitation of time was a 
great considerable factor. It was, therefore, decid¬ 
ed that every fifth page of Hindi, Social Studies 
and Science textbooks may be taken as a sample 
page and analysed linguistically. Thus, twenty six 
pages of Hindi textbook, twenty one pages of Social 
Studies textbook and twenty three pages of Science 
textbook were analysed on the following factors. 

1. Analysis of Sentences 2. Analysis of Vocabu¬ 
lary i.c. the nouns, adjectives, adverbs and verbs. 


Analysis of Sentences 

All the sentences given m the sample pages of 
the three textbooks were transferred on reference 
cards and then analysed in terms of simple, com¬ 
pound and complex sentences. The table below 
indicates the number of sentences of all the three 
categories appeared in the sample pages of the 
three textbooks. 

The length of the sentence i.e. the words used 
in each sentence was also analysed. The following 
table presents number and percentage of words 
used in different types of sentences in Hindi, Social 
Studies and Science textbooks. 



linguistic analysis of textbooks 


table 4.3 


No. and Percentage o (Different Types of Sentences given in Sampic Pages of Textbooks 


\ 

Subject \ 
Area \ 

Types of 
sentences 

No. of 
Simple 
Sentences 

% ape 

No. of 

Compound 

sentences 

% age 

No, of 

Complex 

sentences 

% age 

Total 

Hindi 


201 

55 99 

no 

30.64 

48 

13.37 

359 

Social Studies 


226 

61.41 

128 

34.78 

14 

3.80 

368 

Science 


245 

69 80 

91 

25.92 

15 

4 27 

351 


TABLE 44 

No. and Percentage of Different Types of Sentences with No. of Words used in Sample Pages of Science, Social Studies & 

Hindi Textbooks 


C/ass\ 

interval \ ’'ITe of 
for words \sentences 

No. of different type of sentences 
used in Social Studies Textbook 

No. of different type of senten¬ 
ces uszd in Science Textbook 

No. of different type of senten¬ 
ces used In Hindi Textbook 

Simple Compound 

Complex \ 

Simple Compound 

Complex 

Simple Compound Complex 

1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

3 

— 4 

17 


0 

15 

0 

0 

51 

3 

0 

5 

6 

42 

1 


35 

0 

0 

53 

4 

3 

7 

— a 

64 

5 

1 

58 

1 

2 

27 

6 

1 

9 

— 10 

45 

9 

3 

58 

8 

2 

30 

16 

3 

J1 

— 12 

25 

8 

2 

34 

12 

1 

16 

24 

5 

13 

— 14 

24 

18 

3 

29 

18 

1 

6 

10 

8 

15 

— 16 

4 

15 

3 

9 

9 

2 

4 

11 

2 

17 

— 18 

1 

13 


6 

8 

2 

2 

10 

1 

19 

— 20 

1 

14 


1 

13 

1 

2 

7 

3 

21 

— 22 

0 

9 

1 

0 

6 

1 

2 

5 

2 

23 

~ 24 


12 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

26 

— 26 

2 

7 


0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

— 28 

1 

5 


0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

9 

29 



3 


0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

31 

— 32 

0 

4 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

— 34 


3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35 

- 36 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

— 38 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

— 42 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

- 44 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

226 

123 

14 

245 

91 

15 

201 

110 

48 

Percentage 

61.41 

34,78 

3.80 

69 80 

25 92 

4.27 

55.99 

30.64 

13.27 


Analysis of Words 

All the words used in the sample pages of the 
three textbooks under study were transferred on 
reference cards and classified as Nouns, Adjectives, 
Adverbs and Verbs. It was difficult to classify 
Hindi Verbs like Nouns, Adjectives etc. from the 
point of view of their derivations into Tatsama, 
Tadbhav and Deshaj categories. Therefore, they 
have been analysed and studied separately, whereas 
all the Nouns, Adjectives and Adverbs as available 
in sample pages of the textbooks have been classifi¬ 
ed into three categories: 


1. Tatsama 

2. Tadbhava 

3. Deshaja 

The Hindi Vocabulary is made up of words deriv 
ed from Indian or foreign, classical or modern 
language or borrowed from other languages or 
coined according to its own grammatical rules. 
This is true of almost all the cultivated literafcji 
languages but Hindi Grammarians generally classi¬ 
fied the Hindi vocabulary as follows: 

(a) Tatsama, Tadbhava, and Ardh-tatiama 

(b) Deshaja 

(c) Foreign 
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But in the present study the' above mentioned 
classification of Hindi words has not been followed. 
They have therefore, been classified in the follow¬ 
ing three categories only: 

1. Tatsma — Loan words from other languages 

in their original form. 

2. Tadbhava — The words derived flora source 

language but not used in their 
original form. 

3. Deshaja — The words the origin of which 

IS either not known or it is an 
original coinage of Hindi itself. 

In other words we can say that Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, English etc. are the source languages in 
Hindi vocabulary and a number of words have 
been toirowed from these languages either in their 
original form or borrowed with some phonological, 


grammatical or semantic change. Thus all the origi¬ 
nal words whether borrowed from Sanskrit, Arabic 
or Persian are treated as Tatsama. All other 
borrowed words with some form of semantic 
change are considered as Tadbhava. For instance 
the word ‘Radio’ which is borrowed from English 
without any change has been treated here as 
Tatsama, whereas the words ‘Maches’ derived from 
English word Match sticks has been considered as 
Tadbhava. 

It is interesting to note that all the three types 
of the Hindi words mentioned above are available 
in all the three textbooks as well as in the spoken 
and written language used by the children. The 
total number of words used in each category as 
found in the sample pages of textbooks as well as 
in the written and spoken language of the children 
is given below: 


table 4.5 

T«tal No. of Noons, Adjectives, Adverbs and Verbs used in Ssmrle Paces in Science, Social Studies and Hindi Tcxlbooks 
and used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken and Written Language 


Paris of Speech 

Scltnet 

Social Siudw 

Hindi 

Rural 

Urban 

Nouns 

327 

310 

346 

361 

465 

Adjectives 

76 

62 

101 

76 

103 

Adverbs 

46 

34 

40 

25 

54 

Veibs 

74 

83 

99 

69 

135 


Further, all the Nouns, Adjectives, and Adverbs 4.6, 4.7 and 4,8 respectively indicate the total 
as found in the sample pages of the three books number of Nouns, Adjectives and Adverbs with 
Were classified under difierent categories on the their derivation, 
basis of their derivation, The following table No. 

TABLE 4.6 

No. and Percentage of Noons used in Sample Pages in Hindi, Social Studies and Science Textbooks 


Textbooks 



TATSAMA 



TADBHAVA 

DESHAJA TOTAL 



Sans- 

krit 

%oge 

Arbo- 

Ptrslan 

% age 

Euro¬ 

pean 

and 

others 

%age 

No. of 
words 

% age 

No. of 
words 

Vo age 


Hindi 

150 

43 35 

48 

13.87 

10 

2.89 

139 

39.31 

2 

0.58 

346 

Social 

Studies 

114 

36.77 

57 

18.39 

14 

4.51 

119 

38.39 

6 

1,94 

310 

Science 

143 

43.73 

30 

9.17 

18 

5.50 

131 

40.06 

5 

1.53 

327 
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TABLE 4,7 

No. and Percentage ol Adjectives used in Sample Pages in Hindi, Social Studies and Science Textbooks 






TATSAMA 


TADBHAVA 

DESPTAJA 

TOTAL 

Textbook 

Sans¬ 

krit 

% ago 

Arbo- % age 

Persian 

Euro¬ 

pean 

and 

others 

%age 

No of 
words 

% age 

No. of 
words 

% age 


Hindi 

23 

22 77 

5 

4 95 

X 

X 

73 

72.28 

X 

X 

tot 

Social Studies 

18 

23.68 

12 

15,79 

X 

X 

46 

60.53 

X 

X 

76 

Science 

12 

19.35 

7 

11.29 

X 

X 

43 

69.35 

X 

X 

62 






TABLE 4.8 







No- and Percentage of Adverbs used ip Sample pages in Hindi, Social Studies and 

Science ' 

Icxtbooks 






TATSAMA 



TADBfIiVA 

DESHA JA 

TOTAL 

Textbooks 

Sans 

knt 

% age 

Abro- % age Euro-; 
Persian peon 

and 
others 

y. age 

No of 
words 

% age 

No. of 
viords 

%age 


Hindi 

3 

7 50 


1 

2 50 X 

X 

34 

85,00 

.X 

5.00 

40 

Social Studies 

3 

8 82 


1 

2.94 X 

X 

30 

88.24 

X 

X 

34 

Science 

11 

23.91 


3 

6 52 X 

X 

32 

69,57 

X 

X 

46 


Analysis of Verbs 

All the verbs used m any form m the three 
textbooks were sorted out from the three subject 
books separately and they were transferred on the 
reference cards. Since no need was felt for different 
forms of the verbs as used m the textbooks or 
their frequency count, these verbs were reduced 
to their root verbs and counted. In other words, 
under the present study only the root verbs have 
been taken into consideration and not their 
different forms. Total number of verbal roots as 
used in the textbooks are . Hindi 99, Social Studies 
83, and Science 74 

Spoken Language of Children 

For collecting the maximum number of spoken 
as well as written vocabulary of the children, 
several types of tests and techniques were used. 
Eight children (4 boys” and 4 girls) from rural area 


and eight children (4 boys and 4 girls) from urban 
area were taken in the sample 

Before starting questioning or giving tests, 
proper rapport was established with the children. 
The result was that the children did not hesitate in 
responding when they were asked questions based 
on the questionnaire prepared to collect their 
spoken language. The questionnaire had a number 
of questions of general interest to the children 
and v/ere related to their day to day life and 
environment. 

The total time schedule for the interviews with 
children ranged from 45 minutes to 60 minutes. 
Children were interviewed in two sittings with a 
time gap of half an hour to avoid monotony, 
bordom and fatigue. The interviews covered the 
following areas of information: Personal informa¬ 
tion, Parental information. Family information, 
Distance, Direction, Colours, Shapes, Size, Fruits, 
Environment, Culture, etc, All the interviews with 
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children were properly recorded on the tapes so 
that each and every word spoken by them may be 
considered linguistically while analysing the spoken 
language of the children. 

The narrative technique was also employed for 
collecting the spontaneous speech of children. In 
the beginning they were shown the picture cards 
like that of animals, vehicles, flowers, eminent 
characters and famous children stories such as, ‘The 
Elephant and the Tailor’, ‘The Mouse and the Lion’, 
‘The Crow and the Fox’, ‘The Thirsty Crow’, etc. 
After the children had seen the pictures they were 
asked to tell all the things they saw and to narrate 
the stones based on these picture cards. The 
children’s responses and the stories narrated by 
them were recorded on the tapes. It may be 
mentioned that the tape recorder did not create any 
problem between the interviewers and the inters 
viewee. Children, particularly in urban schools, 
came forward with their spontaneous responses and 
narrated the stones, of course, sometimes in their 
local dialect. 

Written Languages of the Children 

All the sixteen children, who were selected 
randomly for collection of spoken language were 
also taken in the sample for the collection of 
written language. For the collection of written 
language from the sample children, the following 
five types of tests were administered on them: 

(i) Essay Writing 

Children were asked to write an essay on any 
subject of their choice. Many subjects related to 
their experiences and environment were suggested 
to them. This item was specifically Used to test the 
skill of formal composition in children. 

(a) Sentence Making; 

For testing the children’s ability to use words 
appropriately, logically and correctly in sentences, 
they were given the words they had studied in their 
textbooks and were asked to make sentences with 
those words. 

(lit) Synonyms: 

Children were given some words from their text¬ 
books and were asked to give their synonyms with 


a view to test whether they have understood the 
meaning of these words and their synonyms. 

(iv) Antonyms: 

Children were given words from their textbooks 
and were asked to give their antonyms in the same 
way as they were asked to give the synonyms. 

(v) Fill in the Blanks: 

Children were given two identical sentences 
out of which one was incompl'fete. They were asked 
to complete it with the help of their understanding 
which required logical thinking along with com¬ 
prehension on the part of the children. Most of the 
sentences were framed on the basis of the content 
taken from their textbooks. 

These items were administered on them in two 
or three sittings devoting one to two hours time in 
all but not more than 30 minutes were given in one 
sitting Generally the duration of a sitting was fiom 
25 to 30 minutes in urban area but for the same test 
about <10 to 50 minutes were taken by the children 
in rural area. 

Linguistic Analysis of Written and Spoken Langu¬ 
age of Children 

Before starting the linguistic analysis of written 
and spoken language of the sample children, the 
spoken data was transcribed in the traditional 
Hindi orthography. Every child’s speech was heard 
again and again from the tape recorder and trans¬ 
cribed fully 

Difficulties Faced in Transcription of Tapes 

Inspite of the proper instructions; guidance and 
continuous encouragement and inspiration for 
speaking frankly, some children in rural area did 
speak in a very low tone. Hence, it took hours to 
transcribe their speech. These tapes were heard so 
many times during the process of transcription. 
After the completion of the transcription, linguistic 
analysis of the language data was undertaken. The 
spoken and written samples of the language data 
collected from the children was first transferred on 
cards in sentences. 

Sentence Analysis 

The sentences were then analysed on the basis 
of their structure and length. Sentences were then 
classified as simple, compound and complex 
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seatence. The number of words used in each total number of sentences available in written and 
sentence were also counted with a view to fnd out spoken language of the sample children. The distri- 
the length of sentences used by the children The bution of the total number of sentences used by the 
sentence analysis revealed that generally children use children in terms of simple, compound & complex 
simple sentences as they account for 86.44% of the sentences is given below: 

TABLE 4 9 

Different Type of Sentences used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken end Written Language 

No. of Words used Different type of sentences used by Urban Different Type of sentences used by the Urban 

In different type nnd Rural Children in Spoken Language and Rural Children in Written Language 


of sentences Rural I Urban Urban f Rural 



Word Analysis 

After the analysis of the sentences from the 
sample data of the spoken and written language of 
the children the work of word analysis was under¬ 
taken. 

First of all, the words found in the written and 
spoken language of the children were transferred 


on reference cards and the grammatical category of 
every word was identified and indicated on it. The 
words were categorised as Nouns. Adjectives, 
Adverbs and Verbs. Cards of all the four categories 
were arranged alphabetically. The total number of 
words used by the rural and urban children m this 
spoken and written language as Nouns, Adjectives, 
and Adverbs are shown in the tables given below; 


TABLE 4.10 


No. and Percentage of Nouns used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken and Written Language 


_ TATS AM A 

Area Sanskrit % age Arbo- 

Persian 


Rural 38 10 52 41 

Urban 52 11.18 


TADBHAVA DBS HAS A TOTAL 


% ogs 

Euro¬ 

pean 

and 

others 

% age 

No. of 
words 

% age 

No. of 
words 

% age 


n.08 

35 

9.69 

237 

65,65 

11 

3,05 

361 

13 76 

55 

11.83 

288 

61 94 

6 

1.29 

465 
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table 4.11 

No. and Percentage of Adjectives used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken and Written Language 




TATS AM A 





TADBm 


DESHAJA 

TOTAL 

Area 

Sanskrit %age 

Arto- 

persian 


Euro¬ 

pean 

and 

others 

% oge 

No of 
mds 

% 

No. of 
words 

% age 


Rural 

1 921 

8 

10 53 

X 

t 

61 

9 26 

X 

X 

76 

Urban 

9 874 

10 

9,71 

8 

7.77 

76 

73 79 

X 

X 

103 


TABLE 4,12 

No, and Percentage of Adverbs used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken and Written Language 




TATSAMA 


TADBHAVA 

DESHAJA 

TOTAL 

Area 

Sanskrit % age 

Arho’ 

persian 

X age Euro- % age 
pean 

and 

No of 
words 

% age 

No. of % age 
Words 





others 





Urban 

X 

X 

X 

54 

100.00 

X X 

54 

Rural 

X 

X 

X 

52 

88,00 

3 12,00 

25 




TABLE 4.13 






No of Verbs used by Rural and Urban Children 

in Written and Spoken Language 



Area 


Rural 



Urban 



No, of Root Verbs 


69 


135 




’ chapter' V 


Discussion and Interpretation 


I Nthis chapter the discussion and interpretation 
of linguistic data and tests results have been dealt 
in two parts. The first part of this chapter contains 
the discussion and interpretation of the linguistic 
data on three textbooks viz, Science, Social Studies 
and Hindi and linguistic data on spoken and written 
language by urban and rural children Including 
types and number of sentences. The discussion and 
interpretation of linguistic data contains a critical 
analysis of nouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives and 
sentence types used in three textbooks under study 
as well as spoken and written language of the 
children The comparison has been made on the 
basis of the frequency of the linguistic units. 

The second part of this chapter contains the 
discussion and interpretation of the hypotheses for¬ 
mulated out of the linguistic analysis of the data 
and tests scores of comprehensibility of language 
used m textbooks. 

The hypotheses related to urban and rural 
children and boys and girls on comprehensibility 
tests score has been judged by applying simple ‘t’ 
test. 

The hypotheses related to comprehensibility of 
language used in the three textbooks has been 
tested by applying correlated ‘t’ test. In the second 
part, percentile norms of the three tests scores, viz. 
Science, Social Studies and Hindi have also been 
discussed. 

Ten school teachers were recruited to assist in 
the administration of the final tests, Though initial 
training was imparted to them, still some of them 


helped the students m attempting the tests. A gross 
difference in the results of the schools where local 
teachers administered the tests and where the 
tests were administered by the project team, com¬ 
pelled the investigator to go into the depth of the 
problem. For this purpose, several hypotheses 
were formulated and they were tested by applying 
simple ‘t’ tests or correlated ‘t’ tests whenever it 
was applicable and these results have been included 
in the second part of this chapter. 


PARTI 

linguistic analysis 

Use of Nouns 

The total number of nouns used in sample 
pages of Science, Social Studies and Hindi text¬ 
books is 327, 310 and 346 respectively, The total 
number of nouns used by the children of rural 
areas in their spoken and written language is 363 
and that of used by the children of urban areas is 
466. The present analysis does not include the 
proper nouns. The difference in the number of 
nouns used in the three textbooks is not so large. 
When the number of nouns used in the spoken and 
written language of the urban children is compared 
with the number of nouns used in the spoken and 
written language of the rural children, the difference 
seems to be considerable as shown in Table 5,1, 
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TABLE 5.1 

Total Number of Nouns, Adjectives, Adverbs and Verbs 
Used in the Sample Pages of Textbooks and Used by 
Rural and Urban Children in their Written and 
Spoken Lagnuage 


PartslAnas 

of 

speech 

Sctence 

Text¬ 

book 

Social 

Studies 

Textbook 

Hindi 

Text¬ 

book 

Rural Urban 

Children Children 

Nouns 

327 

310 

346 

363 

466 

Adjectives 

62 

75 

103 

76 

103 

Adverbs 

46 

34 

40 

26 

53 

Verbs 

lA 

83 

99 

69 

135 


The three textbooks, i.e. Science, Social Studies 
and Hindi form a complete language curriculum of 
the grade three level. The Mathematics textbook 
contains comparatively limited language content. 
Since it uses mathematical numbers and symbols, it 
has not been taken into consideration. When the 
nouns, common in the curriculum and spoken and 
written language of the urban and rural children 
are taken into consideration, the picture becomes 
very much discouraging. Only 109 nouns are com¬ 
mon in the curriculum i.e. in all the three textbooks 
and in the language of rural and urban children as 
is evident from table 5.2 below. 


TABLE 5.2 

Parts of Speech Used Commonly and Exclusively in Ihe 
Sample Pages of Textbooks and by the Children 



r+u+R 

R+T 

u+r 

R+U 

R 

U 

T 

Nouns 

109 

47 

82 

89 

116 

185 

530 

Adjectives 

33 

13 

19 

10 

20 

41 

108 

Adverbs 

14 

2 

13 

4 

5 

23 

66 

Verbs 

41 

5 

32 

13 

10 

49 

80 


T » Textbooks 
U Urban 
R = Rural 


The common assumption is that if the textbooks 
contain more and more words which are used by 
urban and rural children in their day to day life, 
then they may prove to be much more comprehen¬ 
sible to the children. But the present linguistic 


analysis highlights that only 109 common nouns 
are used in the textbooks which are also used by 
urban and rural children in their daily life 47 
nouns arc common m the textbooks and the spoken 
and written language of the rural children 82 
nouns are common in the textbooks and the spoken 
and written language of the urban children 
whereas 89 nouns are common in the language 
of the rural and urban children, Therefore, tho 
doubt about the language efficacy of the textbooks 
when compared with the number of nouns used 
by the children is proved to he correct. 

Use of Verbs 

When the use of verbs is considered, the 
picture is not so discouraging. The number of 
verbs used in the Science textbook is 74, in 
Social Studies textbook it is 83 and in Hindi it is 99. 
The number of verbs used by rural children is 69 
and that of used by urban children is 135. What 
drawback is observed here that textbooks specially 
the author of the Social Studies textbook could 
use more verbs to satisfy the needs of the children. 
The urban children have used largest number of 
verbs in their spoken and written language. The 
textbook as a self learning material must introduce 
more verbs within the comprehensibility level of 
the children so that children can enrich their 
language through the varied linguistic content. 

In case of nouns and verbs as well, a larger 
number of vocabulary have been used by the 
urban children. The immediate cause is the 
environment. Most of the urban children in our 
country enjoy a more literary atmosphere in their 
family and outside the family. The influence of 
mass media like radio, TV, newspapers, periodicals 
cannot be overruled. The experience in the present 
study also highlights the enriched teaching aids 
and appliances used by the teachers in urban 
schools, All these factors have direct impact on the 
development of children’s linguistic ability. There 
are only 41 common verbs which have been used 
by the rural and urban children in their spoken and 
Written language and by the textbook authors. 5 
verbs are common in the language used by the 
rural children and textbooks and 32 verbs are 
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common in the language used by urban children 
and textbooks. Here the gap between rural and 
urban children with textbooks is again large. Only 
13 verbs are common in the vocabulary of urban 
and rural children. The gap between rural children 
plus textbooks and urban children with textbooks 
is quite obvious. The immediate reason is the 
enriched literary environment which prevails in 
the urban areas as already mentioned, 

Use of Adverbs 

The number of adverbs used by the textbooks 
authors in the three textbooks, viz. Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi are 46, 34 and 40 respectively, 
which indicates a consistency among the three 
textbooks. The number of adverbs used by the 
rural children in their spoken and written language 
is 26 whereas the adverbs used by the urban 
children is 53. The three textbooks have partially 
failed to discharge their one of the major objectives 
of introducing new adverbs particularly for effective 
use of the urban children. Children of the urban 
areas could use more adverbs in their spontaneous 
language than the adverbs used by the textbook 
authors. 

At least twice the number of adverbs have been 
used by the urban children in comparison to rural 
children. Only 14 adverbs arc common in the 
spoken and written language of the urban and 
rural children and the textbooks. 4 adverbs are 
common in the spoken and written language of 
the rural and urban children, 2 adveibs are common 
in the textbooks and spoken and written language 
of the rural children and 13 adverbs are common 
in the textbooks and spoken and written language 
of the urban children. The textbooks here again 
failed to use more common adverbs which are used 
in the spontaneous speech and writings of rural 
and urban children. 

Use of Adjectives 

Somewhat different picture is found when the 
use of adjectives is considered. The number of 
adjectives used in Hindi textbook is 103, Science 
textbook 62 and in Social Studies textbook 75. 


The larger number of use of adjectives in the Hindi 
textbook may be supported by the fact that several 
natural descriptions are presented in the Hindi 
textbook. Therefore, the use of larger number of 
adjectives in the Hindi textbook can be justified 
only because of the variety of thematic content. 

The number of adjectives used by rural children 
is 76 and that of used by urban children is 103. The 
difference seems to be obvious because of the en¬ 
vironment. The Hindi textbook has maintained 
some sort of consistency in using the number of 
adjectives when compared with the urban children 
and Science and Social Studies textbooks when 
compared with the language of rural children. 

The adjectives common m textbooks and spoken 
and written language of children is 33, in textbooks 
and spoken and written language of rural children 
IS 13, in textbooks and spoken and written langu¬ 
age of urban children is 19. In this particular 
aspect the difference seems to be little high. Only 
33 common adjectives have been used by the text¬ 
books writers. 

Only 10 adjectives are common in the spoken 
and written language of rural and urban children. 
Special care is needed in using the adjectives in 
textbooks to maintain the consistency with the 
rural and urban children. 

Again, critical analysis of linguistic data ob¬ 
tained from linguistic analysis of textbooks and 
linguistic analysis of spoken and written language 
of the children explores a new dimension. It has 
been observed that several nouns, adjectives, verbs 
and adverbs which are used in textbooks, and 
in spoken and written language by the urban and 
rural children are unique in character, i.e, there is 
large number of such specific nouns, adjectives, 
verbs and adverbs which are used either only in 
textbooks or only by rural children in their spoken 
and written language (Table 5.2), A discussion of 
these cases may highlight certain important facts. 

The specific nouns used by the authors of the 
textbooks is 533 whereas the specific nouns used 
by children of riltal and urban areas in their 
spoken and written language is 116 and 183 res¬ 
pectively. It may be expected that there may be 
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some consistency in using Ihe specific nouns by 
the authors. The gap between textbooks and urban 
children’s language, and texlboolcs and rural 
children’s language is quite large. 

At the same time it IS to be taken into consi¬ 
deration that textbooks are the means of introduc¬ 
ing new woids to the childien. Thisfact cannot 
be ignored. But, if the rate of introducing new 
words in the textbooks is high which is out of the 
comprehensibility level of the childien then the 
textbooks may not prove to be etfeefive in mak¬ 
ing the children well acquainted with the new 
vocabulary introduced for the purpose. Again, 
there is a major difference in the quantum of spe¬ 
cific nouns used by the urban children and used 
by the rural children in their spoken and written 
language. The common assumption that urban 
children are more advanced in the variety of 
language in general and in the use of specific 
vocabulary is supported by the findings of the 
present study. 

80 specific verbs have been used in the text¬ 
books. These 80 verbs have not been used cither by 
the rural'childien or by the urban children in their 
spoken and written language. 10 specific verbs 
have been used by rural children and 49 specific 
verbs have been used by urban children. The most 
interesting fact here is that about double the speci¬ 
fic verbsfhave been used in textbooks in comparison 
to urban children. Eight times specific verbs have 
been used in the textbooks when compared with 
rural children. Thus, the ratio of specific verbs used 
in textbooks, and used exclusively by urban and 
rural children is 8'5:1. The general assumption 
that the authors of the textbooks in rare cases 
take care of the linguistic content while preparing 
textbooks as well as the language cemprehension 
level of the children, is supported by the above 
analysis. Use of larger number of uncommon 
verbs may make the content of the textbook more 
difficult for the learner. However, the difference 
is not so large between language of urban children 
and the textbooks, 

The number of adjectives exclusively used in 
the textbooks and in the spoken and written 
language of the urban and rural children Is 108, 


41 and 20 respectively. The number of such 
adjectives which are not used by the children, 
particularly the rural children and which have 
been used exclusively in the textbooks seems to be 
considerably high. There should be some rationale, 
if not empirical evidence, for introducing new 
words, particularly adjectives, which are rarely 
used by the rural children in their day to day 
conversation. 

The number of specific adverbs used by the 
textbook authors again seems to be high in com¬ 
parison to the use of such adverbs by rural 
children. The ratio of the use of specific adverbs 
by the textbooks authors and the rural children 
IS 13:1 whereas between textbooks and the urban 
children this ratio is 3 1. Even there is avast 
difference in the use of adverbs between urban and 
rural children. 

Two facts can easily be inferred from the above 
analysis of the use of parts of speech in textbooks 
and their use by the children in their spoken and 
written language. One is that hardly any care is 
taken regarding the quantum and difficulty level 
and the types of linguistic content to be intro¬ 
duced in the textbooks by the authors and even 
the curriculum framers. Second thing is that there 
is a wide gap between the language knowledge of 
urban and rural children. Reasons may he several. 
But most important thing is that due care should be 
taken to the language ability of rural - children 
while preparing the textbooks so that they may 
comprehend the content of the textbooks equally 
well. 

Analysis of Sentences 

A critical analysis of sentences in the three text¬ 
books and the spoken and written language of 
the urban and rural children highlights several facts. 
In the sample pages of Hindi textbook 55.99% 
simple sentences, 30.64% compound sentences and 
13.37% complex sentences are used. In Social 
Studies textbook 61.41% simple sentences, 34.78% 
compound sentences and 3.80% complex sentences 
are used. In Science textbook, 69.80% simple sen¬ 
tences, 25.92% compound sentences and 4.27% 
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TABLE 5 3 

No. and Percentage of Different type of Sentences with No of Words used in Sample Pages of Science, 

Social Studies and Hindi Textbooks 


Class \ No. and 

Mci val \ type of 
for words '\seiUences 

No. oj different type of sentences 
used III Social Studies Textbook 

Simple Compound Complex 

No of diffeient type of 
sentences used in Science 
Textbook 

Simple Compound Complex 

No of different type oj 
sentences used in Hindi 

1 Texli'ook 

\ Simple Compound Complex 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

1-2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

3-4 


17 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

51 

3 

10 

5-6 


42 

1 

0 

35 

0 

0 

53 

4 

3 

7-8 


64 

5 

1 

58 

1 

2 

27 

6 

3 

9-10 


45 

9 

3 

58 

8 

2 

30 

16 

5 

n- 12 


25 

8 

2 

34 

12 

1 

16 

.4 

S 

13-14 


24 

18 

3 

29 

18 

1 

6 

10 

6 

15-16 


4 

IS 

3 

9 

9 

2 

4 

11 

2 

17-18 


1 

13 

0 

6 

8 

2 

2 

10 

3 

19-20 


1 

14 

0 

1 

13 

1 

2 

7 

1 

21-22 


0 

9 

1 

0 


1 

0 

5 

2 

23-24 


0 

12 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

25-26 


2 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27—28 


1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

29-30 


0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

31-32 


0 

4 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33-34 


0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35-36 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37-38 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39-40 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

41-42 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i* 

43-44 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 


226 

128 

14 

245 

91 

15 

201 

110 

48 

Percentage 


61.41 

34.78 

3.80 

69 80 

25 92 

4.27 

55 99 

30.64 

13.37 
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TABLE 5 4 

No. and % age of Differenl Typo of Sentences with No. of Words used by Rural and Urban Children in 

Spoken and Written Language 


Class\ JVo 4 

Interval \ type of 
for Words \ Sent- 
\ences 
\ 

Different Type of Sentences by Urban 
and Rural Children in Spoken Language 

Differenl Type of Sentences Used by Urban 
and Rural Children in Written Language 

Rural 1 

Urban \ 

Rural 

Urban 

Simple 

Com Complex 
pound 

Simple 

Com- Complex 

pound 

Simple Com- Complex 
pound 

Simple 

Com- Com¬ 
pound plex 

1-2 

381 

0 

0 

354 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3-4 

180 

0 

0 

337 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

5-6 

128 

0 

0 

140 

0 

9 

84 

4 

0 

77 

1 

0 

7-8 

36 

0 

9 

136 

1 

20 

34 

9 

0 

13 

2 

0 

9-10 

11 

0 

3 

38 

6 

33 

16 

9 

0 

4 

4 

0 

11-12 

12 

0 

2 

11 

3 

24 

2 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13-14 

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

26 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

15-16 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

10 

0 

10 ' 

0 

0 

2 

0 

17—18 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19-20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21-22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23-24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25-26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27-28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

total 

750 

0 

17 


25 

152 

173 

53 

0 

131 

17 

0 

Percentage 

97 79 

0 

2.21 

85,22 

2.08 

12 69 

76.55 

23 45 

0 

88.51 

11.48 

0 


complex sentences are used (Table 5.3), Some sort 
of consistency is observable in the use of sentences 
in the three textbooks. Several concepts, ideas are 
introduced in the Science textbook and it maybe 
assumed that if they are introduced in the Science 
textbook and it may be through simple sentences, 
they would be more comprehensible to the grade 
three children. Here the author of the textbook 
could introduce the content by using more and 
more simple sentences in the Science textbook. At 
the same time the use of compound and complex 
sentences cannot be discouraged Children could 
be made familiar with the use of compound and 
complex sentences through Hindi and Social Studies 
textbooks and here such type of efforts arc made. 

Urban children have used 85.22% simple sent¬ 
ences, 2.08% compound sentences and 12,69% 
complex sentences in their spoken language whereas 


in their written language they have used 76.55% 
simple sentences and 23.45% compound sentences 
(Table 5.4), The rural children have used 97,79% 
simple sentences and 2 21% complex sentences in 
in their spoken language, and 88.51% simple and 
11.48% compound sentences in 'their written 
language. Both the rural and the urban children 
have used large number of simple sentences in their 
spoken and written language. The use of com¬ 
pound sentences in case of spoken language 
by rural children is ml and even m case of urban 
children also it is only 2.08%. The use of complex 
sentences in spoken language of rural children is 
2.21% whereas in case of urban children it is 
12 69%. The use of compound sentences in written 
language of rural children is 11.48% and 23.45% 
for urban children. The use of complex sentences 
in case of written language of rural aniJ urban 
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children is zero. The use of compound and complex 
sentences is larger by urban children in both written 
as well as in spoken language. 

TABLE 5.5 


No and Percentaec of Sentences used by Rural 
Children in their Spoken and Written Language 


Type of 
Sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Total 

Total No of 
Sentences 

831 

17 

17 

915 

Percentage 

96 28 

1,36 

1,86 

100.00 



TABLE 5.6 



No and Percentage of Sentences Used by Urban 
Children in their Spoken and Written Langunge 

Type of 
Sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Total 

Total No. of 
Sentences 

1193 

78 

1J2 

1423 

Percentages 

83 84 

5.48 

10.68 

100 00 


TABLE 5 7 

No and Percentage of Sentences Used by Rural and 
Urban Children in their Spoken and Written Language 


Type of 
Sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Total 

Total No of 
Sentences 

2074 

95 

169 

2338 

Percentage 

88,70 

4,06 

7 23 

99.99 


The use of larger number of compound and 
complex sentences by urban children indicate their 
better capacity of language behaviour. 

If spoken and written languages are taken 
together then the number of simple sentences used 
by rural and urban children comes to be 96.28% 
and 83.84% respectively (Table 5.5 and Table 5.6). 
1.86% compound sentences are used by rural 
children and 5.48% by urban children. In case of 
complex sentences rural children have used 1.86% 
whereas urban children have used 10.68%. This 
again clearly indicates the advantage of the urban 


children over rural children in language usage as 
they have used more compound and complex 
sentences. 

If the total number of sentences used by urban 
and rural children m their written and spoken 
language are taken together then out of the total 
number of sentences 88.70% simple sentences, 
4,06% compound sentences and 7.23% complex 
sentences are used by the children (Table 5,7), 

Now m Hindi textbook out of total sentences 
undei sample, 55 99% sentences are simple whereas 
rural children in their language have used 96.28% 
simple sentences and urban children have used 
83.84% simple sentences. The use of simple sent¬ 
ences in the Hindi textbook is not consistent with 
the uie of simple sentences m the spoken and 
written language of the rural and urban children. 
The use of compound sentences in Hindi textbook 
and by rural and urban children in their language 
is 30.64%, 1.86% and 5.48% respectively, which is 
not again consistent. The use of complex sentences 
in the Hindi textbook and by rural and urban 
children in their spoken and written language is 
13 37%, 1.86% and 10.68% respectively. Thetrend 
appears to be the same between Hindi textbook 
and urban children’s language and not between 
Hindi textbook and rural children’s language. The 
common assumption that textbooks are written in 
urbanized language, is supported partially by this 
analysis. 

Out of the total sentences in the Social Studies 
textbook, 61.41% are simple sentences, 34,78% 
compound sentences and 3.80% complex sentences. 
The rural children in their language have used 
96,28% simple sentences, 1.86% compound sent¬ 
ences and 1.86% complex sentences- The urban 
children in their language have used 83-84% simple 
sentences, 5.48% compound sentences and 10,68% 
complex sentences. The use of simple sentences in 
Social Studies textbook is not consistent with the 
use of simple sentences by rural and urban children. 
As a result, the language of the textbook may act 
as a barrier iu the comprehensibility of the children 
This is true in the use of compound sentences also. 

The use of simple sentences in the Science text¬ 
book IS 69.80%, compound sentences 25.92% and 
complex sentences 4.27%. The gap between the 
use of simple sentences in Science textbook and the 
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language of the children is quite large and this m 
turn may act as a barrier in the comprehensibility 
of the children. This is true in case of use of 
compound and complex sentences also 

table 5.8 

No. and Percentage of Sentences used m the Sample 
Pages of Total Ciirricnlum (Three Textbooks) 


32 0 0 0 

33 0 0 0 

34 0 0 0 

35 0 0 0 

36 _0_^^0_ 0 

Total 201 no 48=359 

Percentage 55 99 30 64 13,37 = 100 00 

TABLE 5,10 


Type of 
Sentences 

Siinple 

Compound 

Complex 

Total 

Total No. 

of Sentence 

672 

322 

77 

1078 

Percentage 

62,34 

30 51 

7,14 

99 99 


TABLE S.9 

No. and Percentage of Words in Different Type of 
Sentences used in Sample Pages of Hindi Textbook 


No of 
iwris 

Type of 
Sentence 

Simple 

sentences 

Compound 

sentences 

Complex 

sentences 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 


10 

0 

2 

3 


18 

1 

5 

4 


33 

2 

5 

5 


30 

1 

2 

6 


23 

3 

1 

7 


15 

1 

1 

B 


12 

5 

2 

9 


15 

8 

4 

10 


15 

8 

1 

11 


11 

10 

2 

12 


5 

14 

6 

13 


4 

2 

3 

14 


2 

8 

3 

15 


4 

5 

1 

16 


0 

6 

1 

17 


2 

4 

1 

18 


0 

6 

2 

19 


0 

2 

0 

20 


2 

5 

1 

21 


0 

3 

1 

22 


0 

2 

1 

23 


0 

3 

0 

24 


0 

1 

1 

25 


0 

0 

0 

26 


0 

0 

1 

27 


0 

5 

1 

28 


0 

3 

0 

29 


0 

2 

0 

30 


0 

0 

0 

31 


0 

0 

0 


No and Percentage of Words in Different Type of 
Sentences used in Sample Pages in Social Studies 
Textbook 


d. of Type of 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

'ords sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

sentences ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

5 

17 

1 

0 

6 

25 

0 

0 

7 

26 

5 

0 

8 

38 

0 

1 

9 

33 

3 

3 

10 

12 

6 

0 

11 

16 

5 

1 

12 

9 

3 

1 

13 

17 

6 

2 

14 

7 

12 

1 

IS 

1 

8 

2 

16 

3 

7 

1 

17 

1 

7 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

19 

1 

4 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

21 

0 

6 

0 

22 

0 

3 

1 

23 

0 

8 

1 

24 

0 

4 

0 

25 

1 

4 

0 

26 

1 

3 

0 

27 

0 

3 

0 

28 

2 

2 

0 

29 

0 

2 

0 

30 

0 

1 

0 

31 

0 

3 

0 

32 

0 

1 

0 

33 

0 

2 

0 

34 

0 

1 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

1 

0 

40 

0 

I 

0 

Total 

226 

128 

14=368 

percentage 

61.41 

34.78 

3.80 99.99 
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TABLE 5.11 

No. and Percentagoof Words in Different Typo of 
Sentences used in Sample Pages of Science 
Textbook 


No.ofK Typepf 
Words \sentences 

Simple 

sentences 

Compound 

sentences 

Complex ! 

sentences ^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

5 

IS 

0 

0 

6 

17 

0 

0 

7 

26 

1 

0 

8 

32 

0 

2 

9 

29 

3 

0 

10 

29 

5 

0 

11 

19 

6 

2 

12 

15 

6 

1 

13 

16 

6 

0 

14 

13 

12 

1 

15 

6 

7 

1 

16 

3 

2 

1 

17 

1 

5 

0 

18 

5 

3 

2 

19 

1 

6 

0 

20 

0 

7 

1 

21 

0 

4 

I 

22 

0 

2 

0 

23 

0 

1 

2 

24 

0 

2 

0 

25 

0 

1 

0 

26 

0 

6 

0 

27 

0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

2 

0 

31 

0 

1 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

1 

I 

Total 

245 

91 

15-351 

Percenlaga 

69.80 

25.92 

4.27 99.99 


The use of coiupouiid sentencss m the textbooks 
is 30 51% whereas this is 4 06% in case of chil¬ 
dren’s language This inconsistency may again act 
as a barrier in the comprehensibility of the 
language used in the textbooks. 7.14% complex ‘ 
sentences are used in the textbooks and 7.23% 
complex sentences are used by children in their 
language. 

The use of complex and compound sentences in 
the textbooks at lower giades should not be dis¬ 
couraged. Actually it is through the textbooks that 
learners become familiar with the use of such big 
sentences. But what is expected is a consistency 
between the language of the textbooks and the 
language level of the children It is highly desirable 
that the use of compound and complex sentences 
should not go beyond the comprehension level of 
the children. Four words simple sentences (Table 
5.9) are used in Hindi textbooks in the maximum 
number, eight words in Social Studies (Table 5.10) 
and eight words in Science textbook (Table 5.11). 
The inconsistency of Hindi textbook with other 
two textbooks is prevailing in this regard. 

TABLE 5.12 

Number of Words used in Different Types of Sentences 
by Children in Written Language 


When the language of the three textbooks is 
considered as total language curriculum and when 
this is compared with the children’s language the 
inconsistent number of use of sentences by the 
textbook writers are brought to light. 

The use of simple sentences in the language curri¬ 
culum is 62,34% (Table 5.8) whereas in children’s 
language it is 88 70%, (Table 5.7). The difference 
is moderately large. 


No of \ Type of 
Words \ Sentences 

Simple 

Sentences 

Compound 

sentences 

Complex 

sentences 

1 

00 

0 

0 

2 

00 

0 

0 

3 

21 

0 

0 

4 

50 

0 

0 

5 

69 

2 

0 

6 

94 

3 

0 

7 

35 

4 

0 

8 

13 

8 

0 

9 

10 

6 

0 

10 

10 

8 

0 

11 

01 

5 

0 

12 

01 

3 

0 

13 

00 

8 

0 

14 

00 

4 

0 

15 

oo 

9 

0 

16 

00 

3 

0 

17 

00 

3 

0 

IB 

00 

0 

0 

19 

00 

0 

0 

20 

00 

1 

0 
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21 

00 

1 

0 

22 

00 

1 

0 

23 

00 

0 

0 

24 

00 

1 

0 

25 

00 

0 

0 

Total 

304 

7o 

00 


TABLE 5.13 


Number 

of Words used by Children in Spoken Language 


in Different Types of Sentences 


Ato. cf\ 

Type of Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Words \Senteiices sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

1 

381 

0 

00 

2 

354 

0 

00 

3 

317 

0 

00 

4 

200 

0 

00 

5 

148 

0 

00 

6 

120 

0 

10 

7 

104 

0 

15 

8 

070 

1 

14 

9 

031 

3 

16 

10 

018 

3 

19 

11 

Oil 

6 

12 

12 

012 

2 

15 

13 

002 

3 

16 

14 

001 

2 

14 

15 

000 

2 

06 

16 

000 

2 

06 

17 

001 

0 

07 

18 

000 

0 

04 

19 

000 

0 

04 

20 

000 

0 

05 

21 

ooo 

0 

01 

22 

000 

0 

01 

23 

000 

1 

01 

24 

000 

0 

00 

25 

000 

0 

01 

26 

000 

0 

01 

27 

000 

0 

00 

2S 

ooo 

0 

00 

29 

000 

0 

01 

30 

ooo 

0 

00 

Total 

1770 

25 

169 


Tho one word simple sentences (Table 5.13) are 
used in maximum number in spolcen language by 
the children. And six words simple sentences (Table 
5.12) are used in maximum number in written 
language by the children. 

The 15 words compound sentences are used in 
maximum number in written language (Table 5.12) 


and 11 words m spoken language by the children 
(Table 5.13). Whereas 12 words compound senten¬ 
ces are used in Hindi textbook in maximum num¬ 
ber, 14 words in Social Studies and 14 words in 
Science textbook. A consistency in using the num¬ 
ber of words in compound sentences in three text¬ 
books and children’s language is observed. 

In Hindi textbook 12 words complex sentences 
are used m maximum number whereas in Social 
Studies maximum number of sentences used are of 
9 words. In Sciences 8, 10, 18 and 23 words com¬ 
plex sentences arc used in maximum number. No 
complex sentence is used in the written language 
by the children. The maximum number of words 
used in complex sentences in spoken language of 
fthe children is 10. What emerges from this analy¬ 
sis IS that authors could safely use a few complex 
^sentences in the textbooks of language and Social 
Studies and it is better not to use such sentences in 
Science Textbook. If at all they arc used the num¬ 
ber of words should not be too large. 


TABLE 5.14 

No. of Words and Different Type of Sentences used by 
Rural Children in Written Language 


No o/\ Type of 
Wards ^sentences 

Simple 

sentences 

Compound 

sentences 

Complex 

sentences 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

0 

4 

17 

0 

0 

5 

26 

0 

0 

6 

51 

1 

0 

7 

13 

I 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

9 

2 

2 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

131 

17 

0 
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TABLE 5.15 

No. of Words and their Corresponding Sentences used 
by Rural Children in Spoken Lnnguage 


No. of \ Type of 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

wordi '^sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

1 

223 

0 

0 

2 

158 

0 

0 

3 

100 

0 

0 

4 

80 

0 

0 

5 

71 

0 

0 

6 

57 

0 

0 

7 

23 

0 

0 

8 

13 

0 

1 

9 

7 

0 

1 

10 

4 

0 

2 

11 

3 

0 

1 

12 

4 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

750 

0 

7 


TABLE 5,16 


No. of Words used by Urban Children in Spoken 

Language in Different Type of Sentences 

No. of\ Type of 
Words \sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

1 

158 

0 

0 

2 

196 

0 

0 

3 

217 

0 

0 

4 

120 

0 

0 

5 

77 

0 

0 

6 

63 

0 

9 

7 

79 

0 

9 

8 

57 

1 

11 

9 

24 

3 

16 

10 

14 

3 

17 

11 

3 

6 

11 

12 

8 

2 

13 

13 

2 

3 

13 

14 

1 

2 

13 

15 

0 

2 

6 

16 

0 

2 

A 

17 

1 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

5 

19 

0 

0 

5 

20 

0 

0 

5 

21 

0 

0 

1 




22 

0 

1 

1 

23 

0 

0 

1 

24 

0 

0 

X 

25 

0 

0 

1 

26 

0 

0 

1 

27 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

1020 

25 

Isi 


TABLE 5,17 


No. of Words and their Corresponding Sentences 
used by Urban Children in their Written Language 

No. of'\ Type of 
Words \sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4 

33 

0 

0 

5 

43 

0 

0 

6 

41 

2 

0 

7 

22 

5 

0 

8 

12 

8 

0 

9 

8 

3 

0 

10 

8 

6 

0 

11 

1 

4 

0 

12 

1 

3 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 . 

14 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

17 

0 

3 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

21 

0 

1 

0 

22 

0 

1 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

173 

53 

0 


Rural children in their written language have 
used maximum number of simple sentences of 6 
words (51) whereas in the spoken language they 
have used maximum number (223) of one word 
simple sentences (Table 5.14 and Table 5.15). The 
urban children have used three words simple sen¬ 
tences in maximum number (271) in spoken langu¬ 
age whereas in written language they have used 
maximum number (43) or 5 words simple sen¬ 
tences (Table 5.16 and 5.17). 
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Textbook writers have used niaxitrium number 
of simple sentences of 4 words in Hindi, eight 
Woids in Science and Social Studies. Use of more 
number of words in simple sentences in science 
and Social Studies textbook may go beyond the 
comprehension of the children. 

Seven words complex sentences In spoken 
language and thirteen words compound sentences 
in written language have been used in maximum 
number by rural children. 11 words compound 
sentences and 10 words complex sentences have 
been used by the urban children in their spoken 
language m maximum number. No complex sen¬ 
tence has been used by the urban and rural child¬ 
ren in their written language, 


PART II . 

DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 
OF HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 1 (a) refers to the relationship in 
the use of sentences between spoken and written 
language of the children. The total number of 
sentences used by the children in written 
language is 374 and fthat of spoken language is 
1964, Out of 374 Sentences in written language, 
304 are simple sentences, 70 compound sentences 
and out of 1964 sentences in spoken language, 
1770 are simple sentences, 25 compound sentences 
and 169 complex sentences. To test this hypothesis 
3X2 contingency table (Table 5.18) is prepared. 
The value of chi-square came out to be 
270.178. The degree of freedom is 2 here. The 
difference is significant at .01 level. Therefore, the 
hypothesis, that there is a significant difference 
in the use of sentence between spoken and written 
language of' the children cannot be rejected. This 
highlights the fact that children have the ability 
to use more sentences in spoken language than in 
written language. 


TABLE 5 18 


Contingency Table of Tyiies and Number of Sentences 
Used in Spoken and Written Language by the Children 


Type.s of sentences 

Written 

Spoken 

Total 

Simple 

304 

1770 

2074 

Compound 

70 

25 

95 

Complex 

00 

169 

169 


374 

1964 

2328 

X>=270.178, df=2. 

p< 01 




TABLE 5,19 

Contingency Table of Types and Number of Sentences 
Used in Spoken and Written Language by the children 
and Used in the Textbooks 


Types of 
sentences 

JVriiie/i and 

Spokeii Language 

Textbooks 

Total 

simple 

2074 

672 

2746 

Compound 

95 

329 

424 

Complex 

169 

77 

246 


2338 

1078 

3416 


X2^479 864, df=2, p<.01 


Hypothesis 1 (b) refers to the relationship in 
the sentences used in textbooks and used by 
children in their spoken and written language. 

The total number of sentences used by children 
in their spoken and written language is 2338 and 
that of used in textbook is 1078. Out of 2338 
total sentences, 2074 are simple sentences, 95 are 
compound and 169 complex sentences. Out of 
1078 sentences used in textbooks, 672 are simple 
sentences, 329 compound and 77 complex sen¬ 
tences. To test the above hypothesis, contingency 
(Table 5.19) has been prepared and chi-square test 
is applied. The degree of freedom is 2 here. The 
value of X“ came out to be 479,864. The difiference 
is significant at .01 level. Therefore, the hypothe¬ 
sis, that there is a significant difiference in the 
sentences used in textbooks and used by children 
in their spoken and written language, is retained. 
This highlights that children use significantly 
more sentences in their spoken and written lang¬ 
uage than the number of sentences used in their 
textbooks. 
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Hypothesis 1 (c) refers to the relationship in 
the number of sentences used by rural and urban 
children in their spoken and written language. 

The total number of sentences used by rural 
children m their spoken and written language is 
915 and that of used by the urban children is 1423. 
Rural children have used 881 simple sentences, 17 
compound sentences and 17 complex sentences. 
Urban children have used 1193 simple senteces, 
78 compound and 152 in complex sentences. To 
test the above hypothesis contingency table tTable 
5 20) is prepared and chi-square test is applied. 
The degiee of freedom is 2, The value of X“ came 
out to be 87 696. The difference is significant at 
.01 level. Theiefore, the hypothesis, that there is 
a significant difference m the number of sentences 
used by rural and urban children in then spoken 
and written language, is retained This establishes 
the fact that urban children use significantly more 
sentences than rural childien in their spoken and 
written language under the given situations and 
within the same context. 

TABLE 5 20 

Contingency Table of Types and Number of Sentences 
used ill Spoken and Written Language by the 
Rural and Urban Children 


Type of Senttnees 

Written 

Spoken 

Total 

Simple 

881 

1193 

2074 

Compound 

17 

78 

05 

Complex 

17 

152 

169 


915 

1423 

2338 


87.696, df=2 p< 01 


Hypothesis 2(a) refers to the relationship in the 
use of parts of speech between urban and rural 
children in their language 

The total number of different parts of speech 
(Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives and Adverbs) used by 
rural children is 534 and that of urban children is 
757. This is excluding the parts of speech like pre¬ 
position, conjunction, interjection, proper noun 
etc. Out of the total parts of speech used by rural 
children in their spoken and written language, 363 
are Nouns, 69 Veibs, 76 Adjectives and 26 Adverbs 
and that of used by urban childi en are 466 Nouns, 
135 Verbs, 103 Adjectives and 53 Adverbs (Table 
5.21). f 


TABLE 5 21 

Contingency Table of Use of Parts of Speech by Rural 
anil Urban Children in their Spoken and Written 
Language. 


Tarts of 

Speech 

Rural 

Children 

Urban 

Children 

Total 

Nouns 

363 

466 

829 

Verbs 

69 

135 

204 

Adjectives 

16 

103 

179 

Adverbs 

26 

53 

79 


534 

Til 

1291 


X® = 9 192, df = 3, p < 05 


To test the above hypothesis, chi-square test has 
been applied. The value of X“ came out to be 
9 192. The degree of freedom is 3 The difference 
IS significant at .05 level. Theiefore, the hypothesis 
that there is a significant difference in the use of 
parts of speech between urban and rural children 
in their language, cannot be iTjected, This establi¬ 
shes that urban children use significantly more 
parts of speech than the rural children in their 
spoken and written language. 

Rukmini’ (i960) m her Ph.D, study observed 
that in vocabulary of children nouns piedoimnated, 
In the present study, the linguistic analysis of the 
spoken and written language also reveals that nouns 
have been used in largest number than other parts 
of speech. This supports the Rukmini’s (1960) 
findings. 

The study conducted by Bhal'‘ (1975) on Gujarati 
vocabulary is somewhat contradictory to this 
study®. Accordingly, the rural pupils used more 
new words in writing than the urban pupils. Of 
course, Bhal consideied words m general. So far as 
oral vocabulary is concerned, Bhal observed 
that urban pupils used more running words, 
buttbe rural pupils used more different words, 
Of course, a more sophisticated procedure 
has been used in the present study, whereas in 
BhaTs study the written vocabulary was as certain- 
ed through the analysis of 2000 answer books of 
annual examination. 
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table 5.12 

Contingency Table of Use of Partis of Speech by 
Children in Their Spoken and Written Language 
(exeluding common parts of speech) & Used in 
Textbooks 


Paris of 
Speech 

Used by Rural & 
Urban Children 

Used in 
Textbooks 

Total 

Nouns 

740 

771 

1511 

Verbs 

191 

158 

349 

Adjectives 

169 

173 

342 

Adverbs 

75 

95 

170 


1175 

1197 

2372 


X* = 5,949, df = 3 p > .05 


Hypothesis 2(b) refers to the relationship in the 
parts of speech used in textbooks and used by the 
rural and urban children in their spoken and 
written language. 

The total number of vocabulary used by children 
in their spoken and written language is 1175 and that 
of used in textbooks is 1197. The common words 
i.e. a word used in the Science, Hindi and Social 
Studies textbooks also, has been treated as one, are 
counted only once, The same procedure has been 
followed in children’s vocabulary. If a noun or a 
verb has been used by rural as well as urban 
children, the same has been counted as one and not 
according to its frequency. Out of 1175 words in 
spoken and written language 740 ate nouns, 191 
verbs, 169, adjectives and 75 adverbs. Out of 1197 
words used in the textbooks, 771 arc nouns, 158 
verbs, 173 adjectives and 95 adverbs (Table 5.22). 
To apply the chi-square test to test the above 
hypothesis, eontmgency table was prepared The 
value of X® came out to be 5.949 with 3 degrees of 
freedom. The result is not significant. Therefore 
the above hypothesis rejected. This implies that no 
significant difference exists m the use of number of 
parts of speech by the rural and urban children and 
in the textbooks. 

A critical analysis of the language in the three 
textbooks along with the language used by the rural 
and urban children highlights several in consisten¬ 
cies. But the present hypothesis indicates the result 
of no difference. The use in number of parts of 
speech may be consistent but their kinds are not 


consistent as established by the linguistic analysis 
data. 

Hypothesis 3(a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Science between rural and urban children. 

Here the rural sample size taken into considera¬ 
tion is 250 and the urban sample size is 249 The 
mean for the rural children comes out to be 93.89 
and that of urban children 92.57. The standard 
deviation comes out to be 28 61 for rural and 32,51 
for urban children. To see the significance simple 
‘t’ test is applied. 


TABLE 5.23 

Test of Significance for Rural and Urban Children in 
the Comprehensibility Score of Science Textbook 


Variable 

Area Cate- Sample 

Mean 

S.D. 

Boys and 
Girls 

gones Sise 

Rural 250 

93.89 

28.61 

Boys and 
Girls 

urban 249 

92.57 

32 51 

One Way Analysis of Variance 

Source 

Sum of Squares 

D of F 

F 

B.C, 

216,1 

1 

23054 

WC 

465933.0 

497 


Total 

466149 1 

498 



Value of t’ «= ,48014 


The degrees of freedom arc 498, and the value 
of‘t’ comes out to be .48014 (Table 5.23). The 
value of ‘t’ is not significant. We can say therefore, 
that there is no significant difference in the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the Science text¬ 
book between urban and rural childreu. If any 
difference comes that may be merely due to chance. 
Therefore, the above hypothesis that there is a signi¬ 
ficant difference in the comprehensibility of langu¬ 
ages used in the textbook of Science between rural 
and urban children is not acceptable. 

A study on language development of Nursery 
and primary school children was conducted by 
Chattopadhyay (1971) and it may be assumed that 
language development may have some similarity 
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With language comprehensibility®. Chattopadhyay 
found that urban children were in a better position 
than the rural ones so far as language development 
was concerned, But so far comprehensibility of 
language used m the Science textbook is concerned, 
the difference between the rural and urban children 
is not significant as proved by the present study. 

Hypothesis 3(b) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Social Studies between urban and rural children, 

TABLE 5.24 

Test of Significance for Rural and Urban Children in 
the Comprehensibility Scorcs'of Social Studies 
Textbook 


Variable 

Area Ccte^ 
gories 

Sample 

Size 

Mean 

S.D 

Boys & 
Girls 

Rural 

250 

84.37 

32.37 

Boys & 
Girls 

Urban 

249 

102 41 

29.17 


One Way'Analyjis of Variance 


Source 

Sum of Squares 

D of F F 

B.C 

40587.7 

1 42.74738 

WC. 

471890.4 

497 

Total 

512478.1 

498 


Value of= 

6.53815 


The mean for the rural children came out to be 
84.37 and for urban children it is 102.41. Standard 
deviation for rural children is 32.37 and for urban 
cnildreu 29 17. The degrees of freedom are 498 and 
the value of‘t’is 6.5381.'i. The difference is signi¬ 
ficant at .01 level (Table 5.24). Therefore, the 
hypothesis that there is a significant difference in 
the comprehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
book of Social Studies between urban and rural 
children is retained. 

Hypothesis 3 (c) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibifily of language used in the textbook 
of Hindi between urban and rural children. 

Here the sample size cover 250 rural and 249 
urban children. The mean for the rural children 
came out as 88.63 and for urban children as 99.13. 


The standard deviation for rural children is 32.05 
and for urban children 33.37. The degrees of free¬ 
dom are 498 and the value of ‘t’ came out to be 
3 58445 The difference is significant at .01 level 
(Table 5.25). Therefore the above hypothesis can 
not be 1 ejected. 


TABLE 5 25 

Test far Significance for Rural and Urban Children in 
the Comprehensibility Score of Hindi Textbook 


Variable 

Area Sample 

Categories Size 

Mean 

S.D. 

Boy.s & Girls 

Rural 250 

88.63 

32 05 

Boys ik Girls 

Urban 249 

99.13 

33.37 

One Way Analysis of Variance 

Source 

Sum of Squares 

D ofF 

F 

BC. 

13754,8 

1 

12 84827 

W.C. 

532067.0 

497 


Total 

545821.8 

498 



Value of'r 

=> 3 584^5 



The mean score for the rural children is 88.63 
and the mean score for the urban children is 99.33 
This indicates a superiority of the urban children 
over the rural children in the comprehensibility of 
language used in the textbook of Hindi, 

The present finding ii supported by the Chatto¬ 
padhyay (1971) study on language development of 
Nursery and Primary school children, indirectly.* 
Chattopadhyay in his study found that urban 
children were In a better position than the rural 
ones so far as language development was con¬ 
cerned. 

Hypothesis 4(a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the taxtbook 
of Science between boys and girls 

TABLE S.26 

Test of Significance for Boys & Girls in the 
Comprehensibility Score of Science Textbook 


Variable 

Sex 

Categories 

Sample 

size 

Mean 

S.D. 

Rural fc Urban 

Boys 

330 

94.55 

30.84 ■ 

Rural & Urban 

Girls 

169 

90,67 

30,04 
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One Way Analysis of Variance 


.Source 

Sum of Squares 

D of F 

F 

BC. 

1682.1 

1 

1 79995 

W.C. 

464467,2 

497 


Total 

467149 3 

498 



Value of ■[’ = 1 34162 


Here the comprehensibility of language scores 
of 330 boys and 169 girls are taken into considera¬ 
tion. The mean came out 94.55 for boys and 90,67 
for girls and the standard deviation for boys is 
30.84 and for girls is 30.04. The degrees of freedom 
are 498 and 'f came out to be 1.34162 Thus, the 
difference is not significant [Table 5.26). The above 
hypothesis therefore, is not aeceptable 

The mean for the boy’s scores is 94,55 and that 
of girl’s score is 90,67. The standard deviation for 
the boys is 30.84 and for the girls 30 04. A close 
observation of the means of the boys and the girls 
highlights the superior performance of boys over 
the girls. 

Chattopadhyay (1971) m his study of the 
language development of nursery and primary 
school children observed that girls did not exceed 
boys in most of the grades; and the difference m 
scores due to difference in sex were not significant.'’ 
The present study highlights no significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language under 
Scieuce taxtbook between boys and girls, may have 
some similarity with language development. 

In another study conducted on the children of 
VI grade Bhal (1975) observed that boys weie 
superior to girls in written as well as oral vocabu¬ 
lary®. The present study on comprehensibility of 
language differed in findings with Bhrl’s study, but 
stock of vocabulary at grade III can not be well 
compared with grade VI. 

Hypothesis 4 (b) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Social Studies between boys and girls. 


TABLE 5,27 

Test o( Significance for Boys & Girls in the 
Comprehensibility Score of Social Studies Textbook 


Variable 

Sex Sample 

Cotegones Size 

Mean 

S.D. 

Rural & Urban Boys 330 

94.10 

32 18 

Rural & Uiban Girls 169 

91 94 

31 92 

One Way Analysis of Variance 

Source 

Sum of Squares 

D ofF 

F 

B.C, 

320,7 

1 

.50548 

WC. 

511957 2 

497 


Total 

512477 9 

498 



Value of i' = .71097 


The mean for the boys and girls carnc out to be 
94-10 and 91-94 and the standard deviation for boys 
32.18 and for girls 3 1.92 respectively. The degrees 
of freedom are 498 and ‘t* came out to be .71097 
(Table 5 27) The difference is not significant. 
Therefore, the above hypothesis is not acceptable, 
Hypothesis 4 (c) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
ofHindi between boys and girls. 

The mean for the boys and girls came out to be 
95,22 and 91.24 respectively The standard devia¬ 
tion for boys and girls is 33 70 and 31,84 respec¬ 
tively The degrees of freedom are 498 and the 
value of't' IS 1.27007 (Table 5.28). The difference 
IS not significant Therefore the above hypothesis is 
rejected. 


TABLE S.28 

Test of Sieniricnnce of Boys and Girls in ths 
Comprehensibility Scores ofHindi Textbook 


Variable 

Sex 

Categories 

Simple 

size 

Mean 

S,D 

Ruial & Urban 

Boys 

330 

95,22 

33 70 

Rural & Urban 

Girls 

169 

91.24 

31.84 


One Way Analysis ot Variance 


Source 

Sum of Squat es 

D ofF 

F 

B.C 

1766 8 

1 

1.61309 

W.C. 

544055.5 

497 


Total 

545821.3 

498 



Value of‘t’ =■ 1,27007 
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The mean for boys is 95.72 and for girls 91.24. 
In the compresibility test scores of Hindi, the mean 
performance of boys is greater than the girls, 

Hypothesis 5 (a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks 
of Science and Social Studies. 

Heie the sample size is 499. Mean score of the 
Science is 93.2345 and that of social Studies 93.3687 
The difference of the two mean scores is negligible. 
The value of ‘t’ came out to be. 1221 (Table 5 29). 
The result is not significant. Therefore the above 
hypothesis that there is a significant diflfcrence in 
the comprehensibility of language used in the 
textbooks of Science and .Vocial Studies, can be 
rejected, 

The coefficient of correlation between the two 
sets of scores of Science and Social Studies x came 
out to be ,6937. This result indicates the moderately 
high correlation between the comprehensibility of 
language scores of Science and Social Studies. 

table S,29 


Correlated T test for Comprehensibility of Ltniiuage used 
in Seience Textbook and Social Studies Textbook 



Science 

Social Studies 

No. of Children 

499 

499 

Mean Score 

93.2345 

93 3687 

Varience 

936,0427 

1029,0725 

R 1,2 

.6937 


SE. 

1,0996 


Difference between Means. ,1343 



Value of‘f = .1271 


Hypothesis 5 (b) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks 
of Science and Hindi. 

Mean for the comprehensibility of Science score 
is 93.2345 and for Hindi 93.8717. The coefficient 
of correlation between the two sets of scores of 
science and Hindi is ,7505. The value of 'f came 
out to be ,6292 (Table 5,30). The difference is not 
significant. Therefore, the aboue hypothesis is not 
acceptable 


TABLE 5,30 

Correlated T tests for Coinprebensibility of Language 
Used in Science textbook and Hindi Textbook 



Science 


Hindi 

No of Children 

499 


499 

Mean Score 

93.2345 


93 8717 

Variance 

936,0427 


1096 0275 

R 1.2 


.7505 


SE. 


1,0128 


Difference between Means 

6373 



Value of't’ 

= ,6292 



The non-significant result highlights thal children 
comprehend the textual materials presented through 
the language in textbooks of Science and Hindi, 
equally well Tf any difference is observable, that 
is meiely due to chance. 

Hypothesis 5 (c) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks 
of Social Studies and Hindi 

Mean score of comprehensibility of language of 
Social Studies textbook is 93.3687 and the mean 
score of Hindi textbook is 93 8717. The correlation 
of comprehensibility of language scores between 
Social Studies and Hindi is ,8111. The value of ‘t’ 
came out to be ,5603 (Table 5,31). The difference 
is not significant. Therefore the hypothesis, that 
there is a significant difference in the comprehen¬ 
sibility of language used in the textbooks of Social 
Studies and Hindi, is not acceptable. 

TABLE 5.31 

Correlated T tests for coinprebensibility of Language Used 
in Social Studies Textbook and Hindi Textbook 

Social Studies Hindi 

No. of Children 499 499 

Mean Score 93.36B7 93,8717 

Variance 1029.0725 1096.0275 

R 1.2 .8111 

S.E. 8978 

Difference between Means ,5030 

Value of ‘t’ =1 ,5030 
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The result of non-significant immediately implies 
that Ihe children comprehend the linguistic content 
used in Social Studies and Hindi textbook equally. 

It has already been stated that a few teachers 
were recruited for administering the final tests and 
a close observation revealed that some of them 
helped the pupils in answering the tests. A gross 
difference of the tests results has been observed 
between the schools where teachers have admin¬ 
istered the tests and where members of the project 
team have administered the tests. As a consequenc, 


it is necessary to analyse the tests results from the 
above point of view also. Therefore, for going 
deep into the problem, other hypotheses were 
formulated and they were tested by considering 
severol fragments of the data, 

Hypothesis, 6 (a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in Science 
textbook when the tests are administered by the 
local teacher and when administered by the project 
team in urban schools. 


TABLE 5 32 

‘t’ Value of the Comprehensibility Scores of Science, Social Studies and Hindi Textbooks in Rural and Urban 
School when the tests were Administered by the Project Team and by the Local Teacher 


Testbook 

Area 

School 


SB 

N I 

B 

" hie 

Significant 

Science 

Urban 

A (Teacher 
Administered) 

106,29 

23,34 

45 

44 

6.236 

at .01 level 



B (Profect team 

74.21 

23.36 

38 

37 





Administered) 







Social Studies 

Urban 

A (Teacher 
Administered) 

115.84 

29,00 

61 

60 

6.503 

at .01 level 

1 


B (Project team 

79.89 

22.70 

38 

37 





Administered) 







Hindi 


D (Teacher 
Administered) 

125.74 

23.76 

38 

37 



Rural 

67 88 

26,03 

60 

59 

11.086 

at .01 level 


C (Project team 



Administered) 









D(Teacher 

122.79 

31 94 

38 

37 



Social Sludies 


Administered) 







Rural 

C (Project team 

72.78 

24.14 

60 

59 

8.795 

at .01 level 




Administered) 







To test this hypothesis, two school from urban 
areas i.e, school ‘A’ and School ‘B’ were taken 
into consideration. 

, The mean performance of the two groups of 
1 the schools was alike in Science. They are situated 
I very near to each other and the children. Who 
:j come in these schools belong almost to the similar 
'j''i socioeconomic background. Between these two 
schools, in Schools, ‘A’ the tests were administered 
by the local school teacher. The maan and S.D. of 


the comprehensibility score of School ‘A’ is 106.29 
and 23.34 and that for School ‘B’ it is 74.21 and 
23.36 respectively. The degrees of freedom are 81 . 
The value of‘t’ came out to be 6.236 (Table 5.32)*. 
The differences in the comprehensibility scores of 
the two schools is significant at ,01 level This 
clearly indicates the assistance given by the school 
teacher in answering the comprehensibility tests 
which ID turn has affected the main findings, com¬ 
puted out of the total scores. 
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Hypothesis 6 (b) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of language used m Social 
Studies textbook when the tests administered by 
school teacher and administered by the project 
team in urban schools. 

The two schools considered here are again the 
same The two groups taken from the school are 
matched in academic achievement and Socio-econo¬ 
mic background. The mean and S.D. of School ‘A’ 
are 115.84 and 29,00 respectively in the comprehen¬ 
sibility of language score of Social Studies, and that 
of Mean and SD for school 'B’ are 79.89 and 22.70. 
The degrees of freedom arc 97. The value of “t” 
came out to be 6.503 (Table 5-32). The differences 
is signicicant at .01 level. 

Therefore the hypothesis, that there is a signi¬ 
ficant difference in the comprehensibility of 
language used in Social Studies textbook when the 
test is administered by school teacher and when 
administered by the project team in urban schools, 
is retained. 

Hypothesis, 6 (c), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of language used in Hindi 
textbook when the tests are administered by the 
school teacher and when administered by the pro¬ 
ject team in rural schools. 

The two schools considered here are situated in 
the alike rural community. The two groups taken 
from these two schools are matched in their Hindi 
achievement, In School ‘D’ the tests have been 
adminstered by school teacher and in school ‘C’ 
the tests have been administered by the project 
team. The mean and SD of comprehensibility of 
language score in school ‘D’ arc 125.74 and 23.76 
respectively and that of 67.88 and 26.03 in school 
‘C’. The degrees of freedom are 96 and ‘t’ came 
out to be 11,086 (Table 5.32). The difference is 
significant at .01 level. Therefore, the above hypo¬ 
thesis IS retained. 

Hypothesis, 6 (d) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of language used in Social 
Studies textbook when the tests are adminstered by 
the school teacher and when administered by the 
project team in rural schools. 

To test this hypothesis the same two groups as 
used for testing the hypothesis 6 (c) have been 
taken in the sample for this purpose also. The 
mean and S D of School D where the test have 


been administered by the school teacher are 122.79 
and 31 94 respectively and that of school ‘C came 
out to be 72.78 and 24.14, The degrees of freedom 
are 96. The value of ‘t’ came out to be 8.795 
(Tabic 5.32). The difference is significant at ,01 
level, therefore, the above hypothesis is retained. 

This also implies the effect of the superior 
scores achieved by the the students with the help 
of the school teacher, This has, in turn, effected 
the total scores of the comprehensibility of langu¬ 
age used in the textbook of Social Studies. 

Hypothesis 7(a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of vocabulary between Science 
and Social Studies textbooks in urban schools when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

For testing this hypothesis, two schools were 
taken as sample One school was in Jaipur city 
and another one at Sangancr. The mean and S D 
of Jaipur school in Science vocabulary is 15.05 
and 3.86 and that of Social Studies it is. 11.55 
and 3,61 respectively with 37 degrees of freedom. 
The ‘t’ came out to be 5.295 (Table 5.33) The 
difference is significant at .01 level. Therefore, the 
hypothesis, that there is a significant difference in 
thecomprehensibility of vocabulary between Science 
and Social Studies textbooks m urban schools 
when the tests are administered by the project team 
is retained. For Sangancr School the mean and SD 
of Science are 12.72 and 4,21 and that of Social 
Studies 12.48 and 4.42. The degrees of freedom arc 
45. The value of ‘t’ came out to be .451 (Table 
5.33). The difference is not significant in this case. 
Therefore, the above hypothesis can not be accept¬ 
ed. This implies that in this school, the students 
comprehend the vocabulary of Science and Social 
Studies equally well. 

Hypothesis, 7(b) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between 
Science and Hindi textbooks in urban school when 
the test are administered by the project team. In 
case of Jaipur city school the mean and S D of the 
comprehensibility of vocabulary for Science text¬ 
book are 15.05 and 3.86 and for Hindi textbook it 
is 11.79 and 3.96 and the degrees of freedom are 
37, The value of ‘t’ came out to be 3,830 (Table 
5.33). The difference is significant at .01 level. 
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TABLE 5.33 


■f Test Table of Inter-ConiFrtticnsibihiy of Vocabelarj Scores in Urban School when (he Tests wore Administered by 

the Project Team 


Textbooks 

School 

Mean 

S D 

N 

CofcelaUon 

‘t’ Value With d f 

Significant 

Science 

Jaipur 

15.05 

3 06 

38 

r S. SS=,35,') 

t S. & SS=5.295 and 
d f=37 

al .01 level 


Sanganer 

12 72 

4.21 

46 

rS SS = .650 

t S. &SS= .451 and 
d f=45 

Not significant 

Social Studies 

Jaipur 

11 55 

3 61 

38 

r SS H=.709 

t SS & H= 509 and 
d f=37 

Not significant 


Sanganer 

12,48 

4 42 

46 

rSS H=.742 

tS & H=4.164 and 
d f=45 

at 01 level 

Hindi 

Jaipur 

11.79 

3 96 

38 

rS.H=.413 

1 S & H=3.830 and 
d f=.37 

at .01 level 


Sanganer 

14 30 

3.57 

46 

rSH. = .606 

t S & H=3,073 and 
d f=45 

at ,01 level 


S=>Science, SS=Sociai Studies, H~Hindi 


The mean and S D m the compiehensibihty of 
vocabulary in Sanganer School for Hindi is 14.30 
and 3.57 and that for Science it is 12.72 and 4.21 
respectively. The degrees of freedom are ^5. The 
value'^of *t’ came out to he 3.073 Table (5.33). The 
difference is significant at .01 level therefore the 
above hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis 7 (c) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between Social 
Studies and Hindi textbooks in urban school when 
the tests are administered by the project team 

The mean'and S D for Social Studies are 11,55 
and 3 61 respectively of the Jaipur city School and 
11.79 and 3'96 respectively for Hindi The degrees 
of freedom is 37 and the value of ‘t’ came out to 
be .509 (Table 5,33), The difference is not signifi¬ 
cant in this school This immediately implies that 
students equally comprehend the vocabulary of 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks. 

The result is different in case of Sanganer 
school. The mean and S D are 12.48 and 4 42 
for Social Studies and 14.30 and 3.57 for 


Hindi respectively with 45 degree of freedom The 
value of‘t’ came out to be 4,164 (Table 5.33), The 
difference is significant at .01 level. This indicates 
that the students comprehend the vocabulary of 
Hindi textbook better than Social Studies. There¬ 
fore, the same hypothesis which has not been acc¬ 
epted in case of Jaipur city school, is retained here. 

Hypothesis, 7(d) refers to the relationship in the 
syntactic comprehensibility between Science and 
Social Studies textbooks in urban School when the 
tests are administered by the project team. 

For testing the above hypothesis the same two 
schools have been taken in the sample. 

Jaipur city school the mean score for the 
syntactic comprehensibility is 38.58 and S D 14.19 
for science and for Social Studies it is 42.66 and 
14.18 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 37. 
The value of ‘t’ came out to be 2.193 (Table 5 34). 
The difference is significant at ,05 level This 
implies in respect to higher mean score of Social 
Studies that, students comprehend the syntax of 
Social Studies better than the syntax of Science. 
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TABLE 5.34 

‘t’ Test Table of Inter'Comprehensibility of {Syntactic Scores in Urban School when the feats were Admlnlateted 

by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

School 

Mean 

D 


Correlation 

Value with d f 

Significant 

Science 

Jaipur 

38,59 

14 19 

38 

rS SS=,673 

tS&S-S =2.193 and 
d f=37 

at ,05 level 


Sanganer 

31.13 

16 13 

4') 

rS SS = ,365 

tS&SS=5,65I and 
d f=4S 

at .01 level 

Social Studies 

Jaipur 

42,66 

14.] 8 

1 

38 

rS. H=.711 

t SS & H=3 679 and 
df=37 

at .01 level 


Sanganer 

47 17 

17 94 

46 

r SS, H= 494 

tSS&H=4,16 and 
df=45 

at .01 level 

Hindi 

Jaipur 

36.00 

15 09 

38 

r S. H=,736 

t S & H=1 49 and 
df=37 

Not significant 


Sanganer 

36.07 

18.02 

46 

rS H- 538 

t S & H=2 032 and 
df=45 

at .05 level 


S=Science, SS”Social Studies, H=Hindl. 


In Sanganer school, the mean and S D ofsyntaC" 
tic comprehensibility for Science is 11.13 and 16.13 
respectively and for social Studies it is 47.17 and 
17.94. The degrees of freedom is 45. The value of 
‘t’ came out to be 5.651 (Table 5.34). The diflfeiencc 
is significant at .01 level. This indicates that, 
students comprehend the syntax of Social Studies 
better in comparison to the syntax of Science. 

On the basis of the values of‘t’in the above 
two schools, the hypothesis, that there is a signifi¬ 
cant difference in the syntactic comprehensibility 
between Science and Social Studies textbooks m 
urban schools, is therefore retained. 

Hypothesis, 7(e) refers to the relationship in the 
syntactic comprehensibility between Science and 
Hindi textbooks in urban school when the tests arc 
administered by the project team. 

The mean and S D of science for Jaipur city 
school is 38.58 and 14.19 and for Hindi it is 36.00 
and 15.09 respectively The degrees of freedom is 
37. The value of 'f came out to be 1.49 (Table 
5.34) which is not significant. This indicates that 
the students comprehend the syntax of Science 
textbook and Hindi textbook equally well. 

The result is different in case of Sanganer 
school. The mean and S D for Science is 31.13 and 


16 13 and for Hindi it is 36.07 and 18.02 respecti¬ 
vely. The degrees of freedom is 45, The value of 
‘t’ came out to be 2.032 which is significant at 
,05 level (Table 5,34). In case of this school, there¬ 
fore, the above hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis, 7(f) refers to the relationship in 
the syntactic comprehensibility between Social 
Studies and Hindi textbooks in urban school when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

The mean and S D for Jaipur School in Social 
Studies is 42.66 and 14.18 and for Hindi it is 36.00 
and 15,09 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 
37. The value of 'f came out to be 3.679 which is 
significant at .01 level (Table 5.34) This high¬ 
lights that students understand the syntax of Social 
Studies significantly better than the syntax of 
Hindi. 

The result is similar in case of Sanganer school 
also. The mean and S D for Social Studies are 
47 17 and 17.94 and for Hindi they aie 36.07 and 
18.02 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 45. 
The value of't’ came out to be 4.16 (Table 5.34). 
The difl'ercnce is significant at .01 level. Therefore, 
the above hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis 7(g) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of concepts ideas etc. between 
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Science and Social Studies textbooks m urban 26.05 and 8.08 respectively. The degrees of freedom 
school when the tests are administered by the is 37. The value of ‘f came out to be .798 (Tabic 
project team. The mean and S D in Science for one 5 35). The dififercnce is not significant, 
school are 25.16 and 8.56 and for Social Studies 


TABLE S.35 


‘t’ Test Table of Inter-Cumprehensibility of Concepts, Ideas etc Score in Urban School when the Tests were 

Administered by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

School 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Correlation 

‘ 1 ’ Value with d f 

Significant 

Science 

Jaipur 

25,16 

8.56 

38 

r S SS= 66 

t S & SS= 798 and 
d f=37 

Not SigniScant 


Sanganec 

30,07 

11.30 

46 

rS. SS=683 

t S&SS=3 039 and 
df=4J 

at 01 level 

Social 

Studies 

Jaipur 

26 05 

8 08 

38 

rSS.H=706 

t SS & H=1.69 and 
d f=37 

Not significant 


Sauganer 

33,83 

9 25 

46 

r SS.H= 816 

t SS & H=.606 and 
d f=4S 

Not significant 

Hindi 

Jaipur 

28 11 

10,60 

38 


tS&H-179 and 
df=37 

Not significant 


Sanganei 

34 48 

12 49 

46 


t S & H.>2.S66 and 
df=45 

at .05 level 


S'^Science, SS=>Social Studies, H-=Hindl 


The mean and S D in Science for another 
school is 30.07.and 11.30 and m Social Studies it 
is 33.83 and 9 25 respectively. The degrees of 
freedom is 45. The value of't’ came out to be 
3.039 (Table 5.35). The difference is significant at 
.01 level. This implies thal the students of this 
school comprehend the ideas, concepts, etc. of 
Social studies textbook significantly better than 
the ideas, concepts of Science textbook. Therefore 
the above hypothesis is retained here The mean 
of Social Studies is higher in both the schools. 

Hypothesis, 7 (h), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of concepts, ideas, etc. 
between science and Hindi textbooks in urban 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

The mean and S D in science for one school 
is 25.16 and 8 56 and in Hindi it is 28,11 and 
10.60 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 37. 
The value of 'f came out to be 1.79 (Table 5.35 
which is not significant. Therefore, the above 
hypothesis is not acceptable, 


The result is not alike m another school of 
Satiganer. The mean and S D of this school in 
Science is 30,07 and 11.30 and for Hindi it is 34.48 
and 12.49 respectively. The degrees of freedom 
is 45. The value of 'f came out to be 2.566 (Table 
5.35) which is significant at .05 level. Therefore 
the hypothesis that there is a significant difference 
in the comprehensibility of concepts, ideas, etc. 
between Science and Hindi textbooks in urban 
schools when the tests are administeied by the 
project team, is retained in case of this school. 

The difference m the comprehensibility of con¬ 
cepts, ideas etc. is not siguificant in case of first 
school but it is significant in case of second school 
The point which demands attention is that the 
mean of Hindi for both the schools is higher than 
the mean of Science. 

Hypothesis 7 (i) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of concepts, ideas etc. between 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in urban 
schools when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 
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For testing this hypothesis also the same two 
schools have been taken into consideration. The 
mean and S D in Social Studies for first school is 
26.05 and 8,08 and that for Hindi it is 28.11 and 
10,60 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 37. 
The value of V came out to be 1.69 (Table 5.35). 
The difference is not significant. 

In case of the second school, the mean and S D 
in Social Studies is 33.83 and 9.25 and that for 
Hindi it is 34.48 and 12 49 respectively. The deg¬ 
ree.? of freedom is 45. The value of ‘t’ came out 
to be .606 (Table 5.35). The result is not significant. 

Hypothesis, 8 (a) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between Sci¬ 
ence and Social Studies textbooks in rural school 
when the tests are administered by the project 
team. 

To test the above hypothesis, the scores ob¬ 
tained from one school of a rural area were taken 
into consideration. The mean and S D of the 
comprehensibility of vocabulary is 13.76 and 4,'44 
for Science and 10 19 and 3.86 for Social Studies 
respectively. The degrees of freedom is 58. The 
value of‘t’ came out to be 1.993 (Table 5.36). The 
result is not significant. Therefore the hypothesis 
is not acceptable 

When the means of the two i.e Science and 
Social Studies are taken into account, the mean 
of Sciene is higher than the mean of Social Studies. 
To be significant at .05 level the value of ‘t’ should 
be 2.00 for 58 degrees of freedom. The value of 
‘t’ came out to be 1.993, which is approximately 
equal to 2.00. Therefore, the difference in com¬ 
prehensibility of vocabulary between Science and 


Social Studies m rural school may not be signi¬ 
ficant, but at the same time it can not be neglected. 

Hypothesis, 8 (b), refers to the relationship 
in the comprehensibility of vocabulary between 
Science and Hindi textbooks in rural school when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

To test the above hypothesis, the scores ob¬ 
tained from one of the rural school have been 
taken into consideration. The mean and S D of 
comprehensibility of vocabulary for Science is 
13.76 and 4.44 and that of Hindi it is 10.37 and 
3.68 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 58, 
The value of ‘t’ came out to be 2.85 (Table 5,36). 
The result is significant at .01 level. Therefore 
the hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis, 8 (c), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between Social 
Studies and Hindi textbooks in rural school when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

To test the above hypothesis, the scores obtained 
from one of the rural school have been taken into 
consideration. The mean and SD for Social Studies 
score IS 10.19 and 3.86 and that for Hindi 10,37 
and 3,68 respectively The degrees of freedom is 
58. The value of V came out to be ,161 (Table 
5.36) The difference is not significant. Therefore 
the hypothesis, is not acceptable. This implies that 
students comprehend the vocabulary of Social 
Studies and Hindi equally well. Even the difference 
in the means of these two subjects is negligible. 

Hypothesis, 8 (d), refers to the relationship in 
the syntactic comprehensibility between Scienct 
and Social Studies textbooks in rural schools when 
the tests administered by the project team. 


TABLE 5.36 

'f Tciii Table of Inter-ComprehensIbillty of Vocabulary Scores in Rural School when the Test were Administered 

by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

Mean 

5 D 

N 

Correlation 

'V value Yiilh df 

Significant 

Science 

]3.76 

4.44 

59 

rS. SS=.47 

tS&SS=1 993 df=58 

Not significant 

SociEil Studies 

10 19 

3.86 

59 

rS H=.77 

tS<S(,H=2.85 df-58 

at .01 level 

Hindi 

10,37 

3 68 

59 

r SS H=.26 

ISS&H=.161 df=58 

Not signifioBDt 


S~Scieiic6, SS^Social Studies, H=>Hindi. 
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To test the above hypthesis, the scores of syn¬ 
tactic comprehensibility obtained from one rural 
school have been considered. The mean and SD of 
syntactic comprehensibility of Science are 47.39 
and 16.37 and for social studies are 36,03 and 13.26 


respectively. The degrees of freedom is 58. The 
value of ‘t* came out to be 5.546 (Table 5.37). The 
difference is signihcant at .01 level. Therefore, the 
above hypothesis is retained. 


TABLE 5.37 


'f Test Table of Inter-Comprehensibility of Syntactic Scores in Rural School when the Tests were Administered 

by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Correlation 

7’ value with df 

Significant 

Science 

47 39 

16 37 

59 

rS SS = .45 

tS&SS=5 346 df=S8 

at .01 level 

Social Studies 

36 u3 

13.26 

59 

r S.H=,04 

tS,&H=6.75 df=58 

at 01 level 

Hindi 

29.33 

12.77 

59 

rSS. H= 14 

t SS & H=2.74 d f=58 

at 0] level 


S = Science, SS=Social Studies, H=Hindi 

The acceptance of the above hypothesis implies 
that students comprehend the syntax of Science 
significantly better than the syntax of Social Stud¬ 
ies. This is with reference to higher mean score in 
Science textbook. 

A close observation of the syntactic linguistic 
analysis data reveals that Science textbook contains 
maximun number of one word simple sentences. 
This may be one of the roasous of higher mean 
score m syntactic comprehensibility of Science 
textbook. Moreover, the maximum number of 
simple sentences has also been used in the Science 
textbook. This may help the children to compre¬ 
hend better than the Social Studies textbook where 
lesser number of simple sentences have been used. 

Hypothesis, 8 (e) refers to the relationship in 
the syntactic comprehensibility between Science 
and Hindi textbooks in rural school when the tests 
were administered by the project team. 

For testing this hypothesis the scores of syntac¬ 
tic comprehensibility obtained from the same rural 
school have been taken into consideration. The 
mean and SD of syntactic comprehensibility for 
Science is 47 39 and 16.37 and that of Hindi 29 53 
and 12.77 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 
58. The value of‘t’ came out to be 6,75 (Table 
5.37). The result is significant at .01 level- There¬ 
fore, the above hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis, 8 (f) refers to the relationship in 
the syntactic comprehensibility between Social 


Studies and Hindi textbooks m rural school when 
the tests were administered by the project team. 

To test the above hypothesis the syntactic 
comprehensibility scores of one school have been 
taken into consideration. The mean and S D for 
Social Studies is 36,03 and 13.26 and that for Hindi 
it is 29.53 and 12,77 respectively. The degrees of 
freedom is 58. The value of t’ came out to be 2.94 
(Table 5.37). The difference is significant at .01 
level. Therefore, the hypothesis, that there is a 
significant difference in the syntactic comprehen¬ 
sibility between Social Studies and Hihdi textbooks 
in rural school is retained This establishes the fact 
that students comrehend better the syntax of Social 
Studies than the syntax of Hindi. 

Hypothesis, 8 (g), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of concepts, ideas, etc. 
between Science and Social Studies textbooks in 
rural school when the tests were administered by 
the project team 

To test the above hypothesis the score obtained 
from one rural school have been considered. The 
mean and SD of the comprehensibility scores of 
concepts, ideas etc. for Science is 29 00 and 7.92 
and that for Social Studies it is 25 71 and 9.56. 
The value of‘t’ came out to be 3.197 (Table 5.38). 
The difference is significant at .01 level. Therefore 
the hypothesis is retained. This indicates the fact 
that students comprehend the concepts, ideas etc. 
of Science significantly better than the concepts, 
ideas, etc. given in the Social Studies textbook. 
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TABLE 5.38 

•t’ Test Table of Inter-Corapreheaalbility of Concepts, Ideas etc. Scores In Rural School when the Tests Were 

Administered by the Project Team 


Texibooks 

Mean 

SD 

AT 

Co rrelation 

‘1’ value with df 

Significant 

Science 

29.00 

1 

7.92 

59 

rS&S.= 59 

tS & SS=3.197dI=38 

at .01 level 

Social Studies 

23.71 

9.55 

59 

rS & H-^.21 

tS&H=.07df=i58 

Not significant 

Hindi 

28.88 

12.35 

59 

tSS& H=31 

tSS&H=1.8S d f=3S 

Not aignificBct 


S=Scieace, SS=Social Studies, H=Hindi, 


Hypothesis, 8 (h), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of concept, ideas etc. between 
Science and Hindi textbooks in rural school when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

To test the above hypothesis the scores obtained 
from the same school have been taken into consid¬ 
eration. The mean and SD of comprehensibility 
of concepts, ideas, etc, for Science is 29,00 and 
7.92 and that for Hindi 28.88 and 12.35 respect¬ 
ively. The degrees of freedom is 58. The value of 
'f came out to be .07 (Table 5 38). The difference 
is not significant, Therefore the hypothesis is not 
acceptable. 

Hypothesis, 8 (i), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of concepts, ideas etc. 
between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in 
rural school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

To test the above hypothesis, the scores obta¬ 
ined from the same rui;al school have been taken. 
The mean and SD of comprehensibility of conce¬ 
pts, ideas etc. for Social Studies is 25.71 and 9.56 
and that for Hindi it is 28 88 and 12.35 respec¬ 
tively. The degrees of freedom is 58. The value 
of ‘t’ came out to be 1,88 (Table 5,38). The 
difference is not significant. 

The result indicates that mean of Hindi textbook 
is higher than the mean of Social Studies textbook. 
To be significant at .05 level, the value of ‘t’ should 
be 2.00 but the value of‘t’ here is 1,88 which it 
slightly less than the desired value. Therefore, the 
above hypothesis is not acceptable. 


table 5.39 

Percenlile Norms for Science. Social Studies and Hindi 
Sample Size = 499 


PercentilB 

Science 

Social Science 

Hindi 

5 

36 

42 

34 

10 

48 

51 

47 

15 

58 

57 

57 

20 

65 

62 

63 

25 

72 

68 

69 

30 

80 

75 

15 

35 

84 

79 

31 

40 

89 

84 

87 

45 

95 

89 

92 

50 

99 

95 

97 

55 

103 

100 

101 

60 

107 

104 

105 

65 

111 

110 

111 

70 

114 

Il6 

117 

75 

118 

121 

123 

80 

122 

125 

127 

85 

124 

130 

132 

90 

129 

136 

136 

95 

133 

142 

141 

99 

140 

147 

148 


Percentile Norms for Science, Social Studies and 
Hindi 


A child who earns a certain score on a test may 
be assigned a percentile rank, depending upon his 
position in the score distribution. The percentile 
rank locates a child on a scale of 100 and supply 
us immediately wliat proportion of the group has 
achieved scores lower than the particular individual 
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Above all, when a child has taken several tests, 
a comparison of his percentile ranks provide mea¬ 
sures of relative achievement As a method of 
scaling tests scores, percentile rank’s have the 
practical advantage of being readily calculated and 
can easily be understandable. 

In the present study percentile norms for the 
three sets of test scores viz- comprehensibility of 
language tests of Science, comprehensibility of 
language tests of Social Studies, comprehensibility 
oflanguage tests of Hindi have been found out. 


The percentile ranks for several scores may be read 
directly from the Table (Table 5.39). 

For instance, the score 48 of Science has a 
percentile rank of 10, the score 51 of Social Studies 
has a percentile rink of 10 and the score of 47 of 
Hindi has a percentile rank of 10. Similarly, the 
percentile rank of 60 implies the scores of 107 in 
science, 104 in Social Studies and 105 in Hindi. 
The percentile rank of 99 implies the score of 140 
m Science, 147 in Social Studies and 148 in Hindi. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


I N the present study an attempt has been made to 
find out the comprehensibility of language used 
in the textbooks of Science, Social Studies and 
Hindi being used for grade three in Rajasthan 
State. For this purpose, linguistic analysis of the 
three textbook was done and spoken and written 
language of the grade three children from urban 
and rural areas were collected. A comparative study 
was made between the linguistic content of the 
three textbooks and spoken and written language 
of the children. It was assumed that the linguistic 
content of the textbooks may be more compre¬ 
hensible to the children when some consistency is 
maintained with their spoken and written 
language 

Three tests to measure the comprehensibility of 
language used in Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
textbooks were prepared. The three tests were tried 
out on a sample of 250 children, 125 from rural 
and 125 from urban area. The final tests were 
administered on a sample of 500 children. Out of 
these 500 children, 250 were taken from the rural 
area and 250 from urban area. The norms of 
comprehensibility of language were also fouudout. 
Several hypothesis were tested to see the lelation- 
ship between linguistic content of the textbooks 
and the linguistic content used by the children 
in their spoken and written language, comprehen¬ 
sibility of language between urban and rural 
children, comprehensibility of language between 
boys and girls, inter textbooks comprehensibility of 
language, etc, For going deep into the study and 


to see the tests administration flow, several other 
hypothesis on comprehensibility of vocabulary, 
syntactic comprehensibility, comprehensibility of 
concepts, ideas etc., and the difference of tests 
scores in a few schools where the local teachers 
administered the tests and where the project team 
administered the tests, were also formulated and 
tested. 

Tindings 

1. The difference in the number of nouns used 
in the three textbooks is not so large The number 
of nouns used by the urban children in their 
spoken and written language when compared with 
the nouns used in the spoken and written language 
of the rural children, the difference was again 
found negligible. But when the nouns, common in 
the curriculum, i.e. three textbooks, Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi, and spoken and written language 
of the urban and rural children were taken into 
consideration the picture became some how depres¬ 
sive. Only 109 nouns were found common in the 
whole area, whereas in the three textbooks under 
study i.e. Science, Social Studies and Hindi the 
number of nouns used in sample pages alone are 
327, 310 and 346 respectively The number of nouns 
used by rural and urban children in their spoken 
and written language is 363 and 466 respectively, 
The three textbooks are quite inconsistent in using 
nouns with the language of the children in rural 
and urban areas. 
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■ 2. The numbei of verbs used in the three text¬ 
books i.e Science, Social Studies and Hindi is 74, 
83 and 99 respectively whereas the number of verbs 
used by urban and ruial children in their language 
is 135 and 69 respectively. Total number of verbs 
which arc common in all the three textbooks as 
well as in the spoken and written vocabulary of 
urban and rural children is only 41. In this context, 
it is observed, therefore, that in textbooks, specially 
in the Social Studies textbook, more verbs should 
be used to satisfy the linguistic needs of the 
children. 

3. The number of adverbs used in the three text¬ 
books is 46, 34 and 40 in Science, Social Studies 
and Hindi respectively which indicates a consis¬ 
tency among the textbooks in using adverbs. 

The number of adverbs used by the rural child¬ 
ren in their language is 26 whereas the adverbs used 
by the urban children is 53. The three textbooks 
have partially failed to discharge their one of the 
major objective of introducing new adverbs for 
effective use particularly for the urban children. 

At least twice the number of adverbs has been 
used by the urban children in comparison to rural 
children. Only 14 adverbs are common in three 
textbooks and spoken and written language of rural 
and urban children. 

4. The number of adjectives used in Hindi 
textbook is 103, Science textbook 62 and Social 
Studies textbooki75, The number of adjectives used 
by rural children is 76 and that of used by urban 
children is 103. The number of adjectives which 
are common in spoken and written language of the 
children and in textbooks is only 33. 

The large number of adjectives used in the Hin di 
textbook may be due to presentation of several 
types of natural description which seems to be 
justified. The textbook has maintained some sort 
of consistency in using the number of adjectives 
with the number of adjectives used by the rural and 
urban children in their spoken and written language. 
In the textbooks and written and spoken language of 
the children only 33 common adjectives are avail¬ 
able whereas a larger number of adjectives are used 
ID three textbooks and in spontaneous language of 
the rural and urban children. The three textbooks 
could use more common adjectives present in the 
language of rural and urban children for the better 
comprehension of the learner. 


5. So for as the total quantum of the use of 
vocabulary is concerned including nouns, verbs, 
adverbs and adjectives, urban children use more 
words than the rural children. This may be due to 
the fact that most of the children in urban areas 
enjoy more enriched literary environment and 
teaching learning facilities. These include parental 
education, influence of mass media like radio, T V., 
use of teaching aids and appliances by the teachers 
in the classroom, surroundings, varied material 
available in the markets, conversation with diffe¬ 
rent types of people, cinema, so on and so forth. 

6. In Hindi textbook, out of the total sentences 
appeared in sample pages, 55.99% are simple 
sentences, 30 64% compound sentences and 13.37% 
complex sentences In Social Studies textbook 
61 41% are simple sentences, 34.78% compound 
sentences and 3.80% complex sentences. In Science 
textbook there are 69.80% simple sentences, 25.92% 
compound sentences and 4.27% complex sentences. 
Some sort of consistency among the three textbooks 
is maintained in the use of sentences while writting 
the textbooks. In all the three textbooks, the maxi¬ 
mum number of simple sentences have been used. 
Even the highest number of complex sentences 
(13.37)% have been used in Hindi textbook where 
children are supposed to learn the real language 
including different types of sentences. The percen¬ 
tage of complex sentences m Science and social 
Studies textbook is very low, which is appreciable. 

7. Urban children have used 85.21% simple 
sentences, 2.08% compound sentences and 12.69% 
complex sentences in their spoken language whereas 
in their written language they have used 76.55% 
simple sentences, 23.45% compound sentences and 
no complex sentence. The rural children have used 
97.79% simple sentences and 2.21% complex sen¬ 
tences in their spoken language and 88.51% simple 
sentences and 11.48% compound sentences in their 
written language. Both the rural and the urban 
children have used larger number of simple senten¬ 
ces in their spoken and written language. The 
compound and comples sentences are largely used 
by urban children except m written language where 
neither rural nor urban children have used any 
complex sentence, The use of larger number of 
compound and complex sentences by urban children 
indicates their better command on the language 
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8. The use of simple sentences in Hindi text¬ 
book IS not consistent with the use of simple sent¬ 
ences in the spoken and written language of rural 
and urban children The author of the Hindi text¬ 
book could use more simple sentences for better 
comprehension of the students. The use of com¬ 
pound sentences in Hindi textbook and by rural 
and urban children is again not consistent There 
seems to be some sort of consistency in the use of 
complex sentences in the Hindi textbook and in 
urban childrens’ language whereas it does not 
appear to be consistant with the language of the 
rural children. The common assumption that text¬ 
books are written m urbanized language, is sup¬ 
ported partially by this analysis. But the author of 
Hindi textbook has tried to introduce a good num¬ 
ber of compound and complex sentences to make 
the learners acquainted with these type of sent¬ 
ences. This is one of the functions of language 
textbook to teach to the students enriched vocabu¬ 
lary and different types of sentences for better 
expression. 

9. The use of simple sentences in Social Studies 
textbook is not consistent with the use of simple 
sentences by rural and urban children. As a result, 
the language of the textbook may act as barrier m 
the comprehensibility of the children. This is 
true in case of compound sentences also. A close 
consistency has been maintained with the language 
of the children in using the complex sentences in 
the Social Studies textbook. 

10. The use of simple sentences in the Science 
textbook is quite inconsistent with the language of 
the rural and urban children and the gap is quite 
large. This in turn may create difficulty in the 
comprehensibility of the language by the children. 
This IS ture in case of use of compound sentences 
also. But somehow, there appears to be some 
consistency in the percentage of complex sentences 
between the rural and the urban children. 

11. The use of simple sentences in the total 
curriculum i e. in all the three textbooks is 62.34% 
whereas in the spoken and written language of the 
children it is 88.70%. The difference is moderately 
large. Therefore, the use of more and more simple 
sentences in the textbooks may help in the com¬ 
prehensibility of the children. The use of com¬ 
pound and complex sentences in the three text¬ 
books is 30 51% and 7.14% respectively and in the 


children’s language it is 4.06% and 7.23% respec¬ 
tively. In case of use of compound sentences it is 
not consistent but on the other hand m case of 
complex sentences there is a close consistency bet¬ 
ween the use of sentences in textbooks and the 
spoken and written language of the children. 

12. Four words simple sentences are used in 
Hindi textbook in the maximum number, eight 
words in Social Studies and eight words in Science 
textbook. The inconsistency of Hindi textbook 
with other two textbooks is prevailing here, If 
most of the sentences in Hindi textbook are of 
four words, the authors of Science and Social 
Studies textbook should not use fifth words sent¬ 
ences, otherwise it may hamper in the comprehen¬ 
sibility. The one word simple sentences are used 
in maximum number by the children in their 
spoken language and six words simple sentences 
are used in maximum number in their written 
language. Therefore, the use of eight words, simple 
sentences may create difficulty in comprehension 
for the children. 

13. 15 words compound sentences are used in 
maximum number in written language of the 
children and 11 words in maximum number in 
spoken language. On the other hand in Hindi 12 
words compound sentences are used in maximum 
number and in case of Social Studies and Science 
textbooks it is 14 words each, A consistency in 
use of number of words in compound sentences 
in these textbooks and in the language used by the 
children is observed. 

14. Twelve words complex sentences aroused 
in maximum number in Hindi textbook, whereas 
in Social Studies 9 words and in Science textbook 
8,10, 18 and 23 words complex sentences are used 
in maximum number. No complex sentence has 
been used m the written language of the children 
and the maximum number of words used in 
complex sentences m spoken language of the 
children is 10. The use of number of words in 
complex sentences m Science textbook has not 
maintained any haimony though it is essential 
because Science as a subject is introduced for the 
first time at grade three level and several new con¬ 
cepts and ideas are introduced through the Science 
textbook. 

15. Rural children have used 6 words simple 
sentences m maximum number in written language 
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and one word simple sentences in maximum num¬ 
ber in spoken language Urban children have used 
3 words simple sentences in maximum number in 
spoken language and in written language they have 
used 5 words simple sentences in maximum 
number. 

7 words complex sentences m spoken language 
and 13 words compound sentences in written 
language have been used in maximum number by 
rural children, whereas 11 words compound sent¬ 
ences and 10 words complex sentences are used in 
maximum number by the urban children in their 
spoken language, and 8 words compound sentences 
in written language in maximum number. No 
complex sentence has been used by the urban and 
rural children in their written language. The 
difference in the use of words m maximum number 
of compound sentences between rural and urban 
children is distinct 

16. It has been observed that several nounsi 
adjectives, verbs and adverbs which are used in 
textbooks and in spoken and written language by 
the urban and rural children are unique in charac¬ 
ter, i.e, they are either used only in the textbooks, 
or by urban or rural children are. The specific 
nouns used exclusively in the textbooks are 530, 
whereas the specific nouns used by the children of 
rural and urban areas are 116 and 185 respectively. 
Specific verbs used m the textbooks are 80 whereas 
10 and 49 specific verbs are used by rural and 
urban children respectively. The specific adjectives 
used exclusively in textbooks are 108 and those of 
used by rural children are 20 and by urban children 
41. The specific adverbs used in textbooks are 66 
and that of used by rural and urban children m 
their spoken and written language are 5 and 23 
res pectivly. 

The gap of specific parts of speech among the 
three, i e. textbooks, rural children and urban 
children is quite large. It is all the time minimum 
in the spoken and written language or rural 
children. Textbooks aie the means of introducing 
new words for the children. But if the number of 
such words is too large than the number generally 
used by rural and urban childern in their spoken 
and written language, the efforts of the textbook 
writers may not prove very effective. 


17. A significant diffeience at .01 level is 
observed in the use of sentences between spoken 
and written language of the children. The differ¬ 
ence IS again significant at .01 level in the use of 
sentences m textbooks and use of sentences by 
children m their spoken and written language 
The difference is also significant at 01 level in the 
number of sentences used by rural and urban 
children m their spoken and written language. 

18 A significant difference at .05 level has been 
observed in the use of paits of speech between 
urban and rural children in their language. But the 
difference is not significant in the parts of speech 
used m textbooks and used by the rural and urban 
children m their spoken and written language. 

19. No significant difference is obseived in the 
comprehensibility of language scores on Science 
textbook between urban and rural children. The 
common assumption that the urban childien do 
better m the comprehensibility of language tests 
IS not supported by this finding. When the 
comprehensibility of language scores on Social 
Studies are taken into consideration between 
uiban and rural children, the difference is 
highly significant This indicates the higher 
language comprehension ability of the urban 
children on the language used in the textbook 
of Social Studies. A highly significant difference 
IS again observed between rural and urban children 
when the scores of comprehensibility of language 
on Hindi are taken into consideration. This again 
shows a higher language comprehension ability of 
the urban children The above mentioned fact 
indicates that the teachers in rural school give 
more emphasis on the teaching of Science and they 
take very lightly the subjects like Hindi and Social 
Studies. The general observation regarding present 
day’s education that mother tongue is a most 
neglected subject in our schools, proves correct 
Though language is the base on which the forts of 
all other subject are built. It has also been proved 
by a number of researches in foreign countries that 
a student who is good at language is good in other 
subjects also. 

20. When the comprehensibility of language 
scores on Science textbook foi boys and girls is 
considered the difference came out to be non¬ 
significant. This implies that neighter boys n^r 
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gills are superior to each other in the comprehensi¬ 
bility of language used m Science book. However, 
the mean scores of boys are greater than the mean 
scores of girls. Again, the difference of compre¬ 
hensibility scores of Social Studies on boys and 
girls is not significant. The comprehensibility of 
language scores on Hindi have not significantly 
differed between boys and girls. This implies that 
gills equally well,'comprehend ihc language of the 
Hindi textbook as the boys If any difference is 
observed that is merely due to chance However, 
in case of social Studies and Hindi comprehensi¬ 
bility scores the mean scores of boys is higher than 
the mean scores of girls. 

21, The comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbooks of Science and Social Studies when 
considered, the difference came out to be non¬ 
significant. This indicates that children can equally 
comprehend the language of Science and Social 
Studies textbooks. 

Again, the comprehensibility of language used 
m the textbooks of Science and Hindi and Social 
Studies and Hindi, when considered, the difference 
is non-significant. The mean scores of all the three 
tests came out to be more or less equal. The 
three test forms are equal in the sense that they 
contained similar types of linguistic items and also 
that there is not much differerence in the number 
of test Items in these three tests. 

An extensive examination of the tests data 
revealed certain flows in the administration of the 
tests. It has been observed that in few cases there 
arc large differences in comprehensibility scores 
when the tests were administered by the project 
team and when the tests were administered by the 
local teachers. Therefore, it become necessary to 
analyse the rest results from the above point of 
view. From the population scores, several pooled 
scores were taken and several hypotheses were 
formed and tested. 

22. A significant difference and ,01 level in the 
comprehenibility of language used in the textbook 
of Science was observed when the tests were admi¬ 
nistered by the local teacher and by the project 
team in urban schools. A significant difference at 
0.1 level was again observed in the comprehensi¬ 
bility of language used in Social Studies textbook 
when these were administered by the local teacher 
and administered by the project team in urban 


schools A significant difference at .01 level was 
also observed in the comprehensibility of 
language used in Hindi textbook when the 
tests were administeied by the local teacher and 
admintered by the project team in rural schools. 
The difference came out to be again significant at 
.01 level in the comprehensibility of language used 
in Social Studies textbook when the tests were 
administered by the local teachers and by the 
project team in rural areas These findings brought 
to light that the assistance given by a few teachers 
in a few schools in answering the tests effected 
the tests results 

Foi the purpose of deep study several other 
hypotheses were also formulated and they were 
tested against restricted sample The findings of 
these restricted sample are given below. 

23 The comprehensibility of vocabulary when 
taken into consideration in the inter textbooks area 
several interesting results came out- A significant 
difference at .01 level was observed in the com¬ 
prehensibility of vocabulary between Science and 
Social Studies textbooks in one urban school 
whereas the difference was non-significant in 
another school when the tests were administered 
by the project team. A significant result was again 
observed in the comprehensibility of vocabulary be¬ 
tween Science and Hindi textbooks in urban school 
when the tests were administered by the project 
team. But the difference has been observed as non¬ 
significant in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in 
one of the urban schools when the tests were 
administered by the project team. However, in 
another urban school this difference is significant 
at .01 level. 

24 A significant difference at 05 level was 
observed in the syntectic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Social Studies textbooks in one 
urban school and the same is significant at .01 
level in another school when the tests were admi¬ 
nistered by the project team But the difference 
is not significant in the .syntactic comprehensibilty 
between Science and Hindi textbooks in one urban 
school whereas it is significant at .05 level in 
another school when the tests were administered 
by project team. When the syntactic comprehensi- 
bility^between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks 
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were considered in two urban schools where the 28. A significant difference at Of level was 


tests were administered by the project team, the 
difference came out to be significant at ,01 level 
in both the schools. 

25. A significant difference at .01 level in the 
comprehensibility of concepts, ideas etc. was 
observed between Science and Social Studies text¬ 
books in one urban school where the tests were 
administered by the project team. But in another 
school It was not found significant. The difference 
was again significant at .0.5 level in the compre¬ 
hensibility of concepts, ideas etc. between Sci¬ 
ence and Hindi textbooks in one urban school 
when the tests were administered by the project 
team. This difference is not significant in another 
urban school. But the difference is not significant in ' 
the comprehensibility of concepts ideas etc between ^ 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in both the 
urban schools when the tests were administered 
by the project team 

26 The difference m comprehensibility of vo¬ 
cabulary between Science and Social Studies 
textbooks in lural school was observed to be signi¬ 
ficant when the tests were administered by project 
team. But the difference was significant at .01 
level in the comprehensibility of vocabulary bet¬ 
ween Science and Hindi textbooks in rural school 
when the tests were admmstered by the project 
team The comprehensibility of vocabulary bet¬ 
ween Social studies and Hindi textbooks in ruial 
school came out to be non-significant when the 
tests were administered by the project team. 

27. The difference in the syntactic comprehen¬ 
sibility between Science and Social Studies text¬ 
books was significant at ,01 level when the tests 
were administered by the project team The differ¬ 
ence was again significant at .01 level in the synt¬ 
actic comprehensibility between Science and Hindi 
textbooks m rural school when the tests were 
administered by the project team. The difference 
was again significant at ,0l level in the syntactic 
comprehensibility between Science and Hindi 
textbooks in rural school when the tests were 
administered by the project team. The difference 
was significant at .01 level m the syntactic compre¬ 
hensibility between Social Studies and Hindi text¬ 
books in rural school when the tests were admini¬ 
stered by the project team. 


observed in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas etc between Science and Social Studies 
textbooks in rural school when the tests were 
administered by the project team. But the differ¬ 
ence found to be insignificant in the comprehen¬ 
sibility of concepts, ideas etc. between Science and 
Hindi textbooks, and between Social Studies and 
Hindi textbooks in rural school when the lest weie 
administered by the project learn. 

Implications for further research 

1. The present study has not gone deeper into 
the determinants of compiehensibility of language 
used in the textbooks. Therefore, socio-psycholog- 
ical determinants may be studied in conjunction 
with child’s cognitive map at a given point of time. 
This study can be conducted in two ways. 

Firstly, the children with high and low compre¬ 
hensibility covered in the present pilot study may 
be administered tests like, intelligence, socio¬ 
economic status, study habit, attitude, and their 
relationship with comprehensibility of language 
used in the textbooks may be found out Secondly, 
some case studied of selected children in rural and 
urban areas with high and low comprehensibility 
may be carried out Both the approaches can be 
combined m one study also. 

2 The present study has yielded several impor¬ 
tant lesults. It may be further interesting to study 
the comprehensibility of the language used in the 
textbooks of other primary grades, i.e. IV and 
V grades. 

For the purpose of generalisations, a wider 
sample from different states may be considered and 
the study may be replicated. Not only this, similar 
studies may be conducted on the textbooks of 
other Indian languages. Norms of language 
comprehensibility in each language may be estab¬ 
lished by which the level of the book as well as 
the language level of the learner may be studied 
and established. 

3. Another interesting study may be conducted 
to see the effect of compiehensibility of mother 
tongue on comprehensibility of second language 
textbook. In several schools, second language is 
the medium of instruction and side by side mother 
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tongue IS also taught as a subject. It may be 
interesting to find out whether there is any 
relationship between the comprehensibility of the 
first and second language used in the textbooks. 

4. Comprehensibility of language used in the 
textbooks may have some relationship with the 
subject achievement. A study may be conducted 
to see the effect of comprehensibility of language 
on subject achievement. 

5, Comprehension lists of spoken and written 
vocabulary of children may be prepared through 
field investigations for different grade levels and 
they can be well used by the textbook writers, 
classroom teachers and test constructors. As a 
result, text books may be much more comprehen¬ 
sible to the students from the view point of langu¬ 
age When a textbook writer wants to write a 
textbook he can use these word lists to assure that 
use of these words and new words are introduced 
gradually with sulflcient repetition, Not only this, 
he can use the known vocabulary of the children 
to make, to derive and to extend words from the 
same and even other new words should be used 
through the known context alongwith the known 
words, Children’s ability to read, write, speak and 
think depends to a large entent on their known 
vocabulary. This also indicates the importance of 
making vocabulary lists and such type of lists 


should be developed in our country at primary 
level and in different regional languages 
In conclusion it is worthwhile to mention that 
this study was conducted under several limitations, 
like limited staff but extensive coverage of sample, 
short duration and entirely new area of research. 
Still the pilot project has been completed within 
the stipulated time overcoming all the dillculties. 
As a lesult, enormous experiences have been 
gained by the members of the project team, This 
will be helpful in overcoming the difficulties while 
conducting further studies in this area. 

Results of the present pilot study are quite 
encouraging and call for a continuous work in diffe¬ 
rent directions for evolving procedures and tools 
for the access of comprehensibility of textual 
materials For this purpose continous support of 
the ERIC is indispensable. 

As suggested by the Director, NCERT, a further 
study for finding out the relationship of Socio- 
psychological factors and comprehensibility of 
language in textbooks, will be taken up in the 
second phase Experts of NCERT and CIIL Mysore 
are also of the opinion that as the field of language 
comprehensibility is new m India, the relationship 
of the Socio-psychological factors with the lang¬ 
uage comprehensibility may be studied before 
launching the project on a wider scale. 




FINAL TESTS OF COMPREHENSIBILITY 
OF THREE TEXTBOOKS 






fjriT ^m\ 

1, m srq^'l t q^ q% xl I k^i % ^f\m t \ 

qflrw^ qiT ?riq^ qfl^ri qi?r ^r \ i w ^ ^i\ 1 1 

2, ^fr q<l?iT^ ^ qq?T\ qij ^ I qj^^ ^t[T qinrq! 1 

^m) qx)i^f^!T ^ nf ^rT ^T[i! ^ ^;r m) ^ m t; ?«ih ? r 

(V) ^ 11 m) ^ m f?iT m f^i^) t sqiq ^ q^) ^)x ?f5^fK 

sfq^l ^ ^ 1 

3, qifl^Rr ^ ijyj[ |im-2 tx ^r- 3 ^ ^Var'fflx'^’?kt HR f^q 

mx f fT fqTf^^ m Hrq ^rr^ 1 1 mq^ irq^ ^^^ ^ ^'i 'qj^i ^ ^ 1 1 


5|o 3TTf 0 IT^c 5[TTf 







1 . --- 

2. EfTffTr—----- 

3. «rrf--- 

4. - 

5. --- 

6 . - 

7. f'l^rT ^T ----- 

8. f'TfrT ^T ^5rr-- 

9. ^i^T-rtT^fT ^ f^reri----- 

10. ^rrar-Pr^T ^ Hrftrf/iRTf sriif'—-- 

11. UTR ^ *Tf!T ?rm- 

12. fT TftwrT—— - 

13. ^1" f^r ifisirT-— 

14. ^ ?f^!TT-- 

15. ^T ?rR ^ 7frr—--- 





fen?! (?nn-l) 


(*F) ?fr% ^ wR ^ 1 

^g 5 ^ % t ^ f^^T 

?IJTT t I ^> 5 ^ ^ r^fi' gITi 5 I®^> ^ fsr^ «fT'I 

!riTVfi^ I, ?rft (V) 

^?TT^— 

1 . «rr g?T % 'STR't t, 

(q-e^'t, qzq), 'Tf'Tql') qrg^ 11 

2 . f 5 r?r?f iiqqn- % | (^sr, >t|t, 

^?r) 11 

3 . far^rtr ^eitt % cff^ff fqfsint ^'t 

qiT'st I? q>2p ftfiTT srr^T t, (^fiR- 

«Tnf, «TJT!r) f i 

(^) ?fl% f e[ jqsq f^q nq 11 sTrir?? 

! 5 T?T f^ii" nq I, fsrqJf ^ irq stqr 
11 JfTs^t qfr tqR ^ qr?q jftT % 
3 ;q^ ( \/) qrr Pt^r ^rqriq— 

3 ^ 3 rf^ 5 r^T^, ^rq^, ^qt’qfrr 

qqr—qfqq, qi>wr 

iftnn—qRr^qqr, 

(q) r^q nq q:> ^qr^r t qfsq ?ft^ q;>5q; 
^ fqq ^ % q;T% 3 ? 2 : srq ^rs^t ^ 
WE gfT% r^feq I 





1 . 


(g?q?T) 

2. qR 

— f^JT 

(^Kqt) 

3 . 

— ^iT?r 

(fqq) 


w't qqiR wq TfT fqq qq 5F5qt ^ 

5r£^f qi> ^q% ffrfeq- 

— 

1 —» 

{^) 

2. WVT — 

(qrqfr^Tff) 

3. — 

(^Tfq) 

f?q nq qf> &qR ^r ^fsq qriBs^ 

^ f^q ?Tq ^5?> ^ ^ ;jq% m ^ 

^rsqf ^TEqiq ^q% wq^ fwfeq— 



1. qrqr — w?r 

(qR3) 

2. qRR — qq 

(qq) 

3, qqqt — qRl- 

(qq) 


^rrq ’flt fqq qq ifis^r % nnn 
m qi% ^s£[f qit nRfT ftrfeq—- 


1. 

fqgt — 

(3tqrq) 

2. 

qiq — 

(qqr) 

3. 

qfq — 

(p') 


(^) ?f\% f t!S 515 E f^q qq 11 qq: ^sE qit 

n?fl ^nsE qqr % 11 iq qqr ^ 
sqq 1 *i 5 fcr f' X ) qiT ^qisr) ^fr 
^sqt k ^r^T I 

X 

5 !ff, stt^eT, f^qi^, ? 55 i 
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t ^151 

iTTfiit % siTT T5r?r (X) fT^rifi ^tjit ir^TT 11 
irr^f % ¥3^) ^f m Rt st^pr fJT5iH 5r>iiq— 

1. ffttl', srmm, ^T«r, #2t ?[Tcr, 

?rT5T I 

2. 51?!, i 

3. i\^ ^T I 

(^) HIT 513^*1 I '13^ TT m 

f? 'IN ^3^ Tif ^ I !i\x 'ii=^ 
^RTt cTT^ ^ 1 

Ttsl, STT^Jt, 5rT?T, tT?!, fZH 3R, 
^R?r, ’'Ira), f’T^irR 

|fr^ ^5^ if^fft ^ I ?i)t 'Tf'^ 

1. fw 

2. !fr5T, t’T^r, 3r?r, 

Ifft ^IT| ^ *nT JIIJ iiT5?f % 

v\m 

1. cft^T, ^fTH^«fT, fRJst, |5r|5r, 
f^fSlIT I 

2. srr^^, iTlRt,?riTT, ret, ^tm\, 

^RF, RTR, imzx I 

3- RR, RRt, RRI, RR. R!?T, RtRIR, RiTRT, 

RR, fRF, |T«f^ I 


4. 5?^?, RIR, r^?, tr, 

X fReRt, tFrR I 

]. RR 1) 

RR 2) 

2. RR 11 
rr2) 

3. RR \) 

RR 2) 

4' RR t) 

RR 2) 

(5r) R)R Rt RTW IT^ RIR Frit JItT I I ^RXT RTRR R|^ 
RT^IR ^ FR?R RR ^RTI I IRFrFT RIW ^ 
RR % RIRTT RT FrJR RR ^ RI^ 

RFRR % 5?ri5r"^ ^RIR Rlt rFTR: I 

RfiR RF RR I I 

RtR SPT RR t I 

SRT ^ RFRR ^ WW RFF R?TR | R^T 
RFR ?RTR f> RRl^'t I I ^RTF RFRR R’^f RT R|^ RFRR 
^ fRfR RR ^cFF t I R^FT RIR RfR RFRRt ^ 

rFt^— 

1. RTR F^FTI ^RR RF^Fr rFrR | 1 

RFRr^FTt.I I 

2. RF^RTR RfI RFgRIRRI'Tt ^F RFRR | | 

RTR Rf). % RTRR RFT^ 11 

3- RfTR ^RJt R^T RR 11 

.RR^ RFF RR ^ I 








(^) jij; ifT^iT irq I U^T Jr ?f4 
^ F?ri? 4 4t-4t r^lT TflT f I St'S!! 

?T5cr % SiiTT ?r^ (V) "PT Ot^R 5I»TT5ft— 

1. ?r3fy^ ?itT4 5rf^¥'r/f^'T^'tfr Hr'iR ^ftcT 11 

2. *F^ ^R/^?r ^TSfra ^i^ft 11 

(1) fsi f?cT Trcf 11 ^fT ^ 

?«rrfr ¥T5ft | i ^ 

5«!n?T> % f^rq; f ^ ^ f?:q: ^q; 1 1 ^ra^f 

4 ^ =|fTf?T ?«TTTf ^ ^rr^cT— 

1. ^4 r^^T 4 wT^r 4t# 4i ^r^TR g4. 

11 !?ir>^irf ^4 5rr^T?r 4 357^: ^sstt 

I .5r?T5r ^Ri 

II ^4 % f srrori'—^l?rR|qr 

11 ?r4 4.11 

i4 ?r F?T5r^Tt i . 

.3Tr^4 % Fttct 5r4tJT i 

FfT^frerr, ^rar, 

2. sT^ 5ST>T')i ^rq F^r ^ 

.?r itF^ 1 1 4^4 -ff’r 

11.4t ttFct (sr^R ^ ?ftT 

g?R) ^TcT I I. 

Fq?rR 5rR5irT| i F^^r 4t5r^ %. 

.»frf^^ fTfi' 11 Ffraffft 

^ .I 

?r:j H5flr4t, ^rsft^r 


N 


3. 'rFfl^r ^iry qr% irfT^ %. 

.F^Fvtr !rr^n> % 11 

'Tsft .'rfeiRli % 

4t5Trr ?rr?R't % ?r5?ira: srerir-'irsrJT 

. ^ ^tdV 11 ?r5rTr-^f?i^ arrf^ % 

st^r-'et^i’t .% sfR^ 

11 m] T^'V ^Tfer .11 

jB! TF«4f % 41fw . 

'JfTSRt ^ eitr ^ I 
?fTr^2, ?ftT, STfR, 4fir?rT, ?ftT, STTTT 

4. m4 ^r <?!# ^i5»T"^qr 4 §>. 

.11 ft ^tFet^ett ^ ?TW 5r4^ 

jT^fTt %.FiT^5r4 qrq^r 11 g»T4 


gffr F^f %.4tT 

57T=^^ qr’TcTT % I sr^R.^ arta; 


4V F^^if t. 

?Tt4 TftfTR' ^r TcTT ^Tr^r t 1 
F^^t^, Jff F^, 5rr4t, 

5, 5ft JT?r 3?Tfr ^X TtI ^Tcft I ^ft • ■ ■ ■ ‘ ■ 

.Ji^r t sftT 'sft ^xj 30-50 Iro 

4to.kqr4t | 

5t4tiT5r.11 itr: % ^T 

Sf Fir5r4tti.?T?r ^T^rrs: ?ftT 

^ #£!■ 5>4t 11 

fft%, ^4, #4 
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6 , 

.t M \ 

erUt? iff fii h).taf k\ 

^ 11 H?rU. 

f#, OT, 

. 555 it 

TIRE ft.JR^ |Rt ^Rt I ftil 

Rijit R? fk.REt RIJ] t 

W 3T? RgR 51 #Rf]j ft. 

Rmjtl^tf^tlRIRRkRLR'tH 
.Rfi ^ I 



7, «r RlfT RRt RIT it RRERI1 1 R^. 

"■ Pit ^fT ffUIR] kk RRE 

.^ I ?RI^ Rlit k WTI 5 it 

OT fk.I 5E 3MI 57 (l 

flTIJ Rtf Wt fl.ERIW RT 

fni |ill RIRt W-RW t.ff RI| 

iifilERl^IRRtft. 

ft ffRI ft Rl4Wf|[t|. 

RMiffTRiMft ffRI ft. 

f^ 11 3i«RI RIfT Rh 7 Riq if RRRfiir 

.^PllR^EfR^fRlhl 

.R^PRI^fI3l|3RRRfR 

.RR RIJI11 Rf Rift ft sIr 

RRPRI t I 




{m-2) 


w 


(’Tj irq sqrqr ^ q'feiT ^ 

fsji^ irij ^s^lr Jf ^ TTST ^T?r ^s?t ^ 
?r[T?^ r?rfeir i 





1. irq — 

fqf 

(qq) 

2 — 

tq 

(qrq) 

3. qr — 

qrq 

<ql^) 

4. — 

qt^ 

(F'f) 


^frl’ sTfT^ m ^ ffl'^ Tfi? Tis^t % 
^5r ^s^r ^ — 


(q) 

1. 

Vi 

3;qr — 

(^qrq) 


2. 

— 

(q'tHT) 




(?qqT) 

(q) 

1. 

qqfqqt— 

(qrq) 


2. 

qTqqqt —. 



3. 

qrq — 



4. 

qrq —^ 

(ftr^iq) 




(qrrq) 


(^) ify% ^ ^rw f?ct 11 ijfrJr f^irr % 

5>ff r^q ^q 11 ^fr Jr Jr 
f’pqr q^ ft ^ ^rft 11 sft s7^t |, 

«nq Hft (V) ^T ffT^rrfr ^rqr^q— 


(V) 

^ 31 l/ftcTT I I 
sf^FR :rt‘t r^q nq ^riwf ^ st^ 

% ^qi ^ifr qJT 

1. H <lqT, ^rrsqr^r srrf? qirr rifT^ 
l/^rar 11 

2. 'q’fS'HT q?l qr^Tq h% ^/^55rr 11 

3. Jr qf qrtq# srrcft t/t i 

(^) ?ft% qr^q Tqq nq 1 1 ^Ji fqJrqqr qTq?q> 
q5rq q stqr qtqf ^ fqq qq 11 qrq stqr ^sq 
qq qft (V) fq^rrrq ^qrqq— 

^qr?w— 

(V) 

qq fSi ?rqq Jf ft 

qiqqt i 

qqt qqrrq mq qt qt% fqq qq qm Jr stqr 
^iq ^ sqq ^rft fT fq^q ^qriJ'— 

1 . qt^ % ^ qcq qtJr/ 5 ^ ftJr 11 

2. qr^rq qtq»T Jf qr|T qrrq ^qqr ?rrqiq/ 

ftqr 1 1 

3 . qrftq qft ?q?q q^?r ^ fq^ q:q3/?q«a[ 

^qr I 

4. qrfqqr ^4 Jr qqrRrqrq qqqr 1 1 
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(^) 5)1'% f ^T=[JT ^I'^ I 1 ^5)1) ?r5:^5Sfl: 

5T?r?r sftT sl5F %|f)1 515^ f?cr 511^ | 1 ^sfl «T5? sl^ 

I ^?r q-T g-fr (V) 'Pt TfRiig gni^q— 

r^gml qt/% ^1 gff qg rIbb 11 
^g1 gqiR giT fr1% fqii bit qiqgl % slq? % 
OTT g§1 (V) TIT fq^iB 

1. ft |1% q1% b1 bt 3ri^ 11 

2. aftqg =q5f; g;|Yg]f %/^ |1 flcil I I 

3. |B1^ ^tIt % qji/ql bb I i 

4. fBT^ ^tITj bIsTJT Bi1 f1g1 

5. ^ 5nff bI B?r f^Bi i 

(51) b 1% fSi BHB Bf I I ggjf BUB- RFB^bI BBB 

sftT Bfl bIbI gSB f3t( Bf t 1 BIBB Bi1 RIB % 
q-fscT sIbt gsB bt Bf1(V) bb ftgiB 

BBI^Cr— 

CTBT gqit) % ^gr ft bt fq? b^bIbibbI % 
fBWI bIbI t/BlB| fBBI I 

^b1 bbut bib b1 b 1% fBf BB btbbI ^ siqr BR 

% SJBT Bfl 5f>T fBBIB BBT^%— 

1. BTBTB =f 1 Bif BRI b1/| bI b1t 
JiiBgi 11 

2. bIbIbI % BIT BT fit I, fBIFg; Bf?iTBl % 

B1 BT f1 fit t/% I 

3. 5TB Bb 1 ^BTBI f1 BTtBt b 1 BlfBTB sBTBI f1 
BlfBl/BTBT BT I 

(BI) b 1% fiS BT'fB fBB Bf t I BBt fflB RFB^bI BBB 

B sVb bIbI giB fBf Bf I I giB s1b< gsB bt 
B fl (V) BIT fBBITB ^Blff— 


BBIfW— 

gglBlgiB ?btbtbb bb BntBi tB;T bbt bbi/ 

I 

BbI bbbt wtb b1 bI# Tbb Bf bibbI % sIbt 
BR % 3;BT Bfl BT fBBTB BBRf— 

1. %crBl bI sliel t BIB fBBB Tfl l/TfT | I 

2. BfrlBl % BBT BfTBBB fttl |/f1aT t I 

3. S?' ^I ^^BIB bIsT fiBT t/l1^1 I I 

4. bIbB sir BiTt Bt BtfBlB BbI BbIb BITbI 
t/B)T% t I 

5- BigrBBI f=BB? sIbt fBBI Tb^TbI |/fBBIBT 

tl 

(B) b 1=B fi5 BTt BIBB fBB qtr | | ^tBbI Bt 
Tbit t tslt-is^t btbbI % fBBi bbi | i 
BIBb 1 %„.crlB BB BBTB Bf | I ?:Bt t fB! BB f1 
3;BT % BTt BTBB BTT fTT-fTT BB t^T I I 
b 1% fBf Bf BIBbI Bt RIB t Bfgf bIt BIBB 
BB fTT-fTT BB BT% B^f BT Bfl (V) BH 
fftBIB^BBIft— 

1. t BBI BIBl- fBB-BT BtBB b 1 % ^BT- 
!?BT fBt-fBiBt I bIt giB Bt BBt-BBt 
bIBBI % B% BTlt I I 

BB 1. (B) t BTBjl BBBI bIbB Bfl B>Tt 1 

(B) BIR b1 BBt Blg% % BTTt I I 
(g) % Bgt Tft I I 

BB 2. (B) % btbI ggf BBt Bl'gg11 Tft 11 

(B) BTTB Bt t bIbB BIT ggm BITt | I 

(g) fBB BT fBT-BEiT fgt | I 

BB 3. (BT) % BIBjl fBB BT fBT-BBT fut | T 
(b) t bIbb Bi1 ggig BiTt 11 
(B) bib Br1 BBt bIbbI % 5TTt I T 

2 fg^rfB BBIB BB BcBT, fz. bIsT; BTffBTB, 
BBilB BiPb BBiIbI Bi1 BTf B BR %t t, 5T 
|1b I, B gBT5T BBT BiTt t ?l1^ ^ 

% BTt f1 t I 



final tests of comprehensibility of TIEE TEXTBOOKS 9l 

BTl, (!l)TfifIPf[^ ^1 

(ij^KSKIilWSKIKSllfl 

(?) J[k,BITfW!I!aBllT5Iia^l 



3, f Wfs 511 I S!#fSi» i jjS {k 

KK 2 , 

SB'I, (E)f5EI^5SIIl|l 


(?)5ii#'i!fif5j[!fs;i:l|i 

(!) \ ERR SKI 4 j I 

il. (E)EK 5 Elf ^|l 

(K) 


st]. (E)fiifesWB??1tf^ 

kk3, 


(K)lEfll|K^'IKl!lfl|lii)^l 



ferfTH (wit-3) 


W 



fBi sri?»T ftiT rrq 11 sfcitf rr^^T ^ 


5- 

?!??)?? ?T'? % f?rq q?r f 

I? 


’Tq t 

1 3Tfq- felTT? ^ qfe[T 1 ^?tt IT^ 



f \ -i. A 




1 ?tqqrr sf) ^i?ix 3)q! 3;?? 



(?) ??m 1 



(V) ?riiT^^— 



(?) !II?T ??T? t 


1 

k firtf qr^ft ^ft 



(?) q?? t 



^ qjTq TT I ? 

(^) 

qt? 

fsj ?ft ?tq ??? f?? r?cr 1, 



(?t) 

3i)? 


?Tq 

qFsq ?ftT f??! ?rq ??ve? | ?nT^ 


(q) 

?<? 


?5t 

(V) f??T? ??r?r^— 



(TT) 

?Tq 


1. 

??r? ?qq ?! q^?T ?Tf|^ i 


2. 

q«ft 5rq| ^ 'st’ti qqf 'sri^ |? 


2. 

?5?? f?T^ ??f ft fi? 

ti 


(?r) 

'1?^ % F^cr 


3. 

qs?T f T ?«T ?^?r 11 



(q) 

??? qfsiT?) ^ ^ f?iT 


4. 

5fr? ??T fr WT?q 30 ?“ ?to ?|?i^ 


(?r) 

??T ?r ??f ^ ??^ r?iT 



?f it?T 11 


3. 


^ t ?t? ???? t ? 


5 

^?5I qi?t ??T % qfe?|? W ?T?? 1 1 



(5r) 

??T, ^cT, ^\l ?rqf 

(1) 

?t=? 

•f’ ?t? 'w ?> ?/??r ?!■ q| 1 'f' ??t ^ 


(?) 

F?qi?)' f?fi', q??T 


I3f 

‘f' 

?5? ?i^ 1, ?Tq ??! B?r? ^ qff T i 

??t % ?? ?r5^ tt Jr? ?T?T ?i5? ‘^q’ 

ff? 

??t 


(tt) 

??r q??-?:, r?qi?l r?fy 


% lf?tf ?tT: ?? ^sq qft '^' ??t % ?m?r 

?T% 

4. 


f ^ ?)?> f?Tt ft ??T f1 ? 


ftEsq? Jr f?F??iT— 



(?) 

fftfnrft ETj ??r qf???) srj 


(f) 

'Sp' 



(?) 

???<t !?? ??T ?fe?t s?? 

•• « 



1. '5’:?? ( ) ?[fqT3J 



(?) 

?c?Tt few ??r ^FsTTirt f??r 



2. ?>? ( ) ?? 
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3. ( ) thI' 

4. ( ) IW 

(51) ir ^ ^ (V) 

1- ^ Tf 11 

2. ^f fm\ ^ ^ n\ sgfir? ^^ 


[i) ^ m] ^ f5? bbt 1 1 

m ^Tw tF^it fsiB 'm Jr f^rB ^ 
^^m] B^r I ftiT ^ m TT bW 
^ BB fl BBBT fBr^t(— 


1. m] ^rj bttribi^i 

( ) 

( ) 

3. fw^smTfffssst I 


4. "it w^TO^tfiitn^lTOiti 

( ) 

5. 

( ) 

6 ' pffHimTiffin 

( ) 

7, 5ft # !it wli 1^7 ^ ara f 1 

( ) 

!■ w 2. 5fta 

3. mi^fftsnjt i fuftiw 

5. jwa?r['r(![ 6. a 

ft 

7. bij^rbit) 

P) Fbb fIT ^5Bf ^r ^ 51^ BSB BlfBl ^ 

^ibT'^b^ TnfT^- 

1. BfeiB '^A bIbb i Fbb. m 

2. .fBBBrJl 

3. BfBBfiTTBl. 

BtBB, tIbI, BtBB, BB 



(WTr-3) 



?flr% jt? r^cr 11 ?> siir^ 

% 'Tfs<^ iftr «T 5 ;^T f^CT irq % 

Jr ^ ^rrerTT tt ¥fffq't 

1. ^^rr ^^^l 5fr fsrrr^f tf^Err ^iit 

|?rr it I ^rr ^^r^ ^rfr^l- ^f^^r %??y 

Ji ?> I p ^^J itrrr 1 7 

^f^ iTf q-ti^r ^'t ?T|T !rtT ^!P 5rit^ 

^^r srqiTT WITT ?it f^r q^ qrr ■^t 
5?TT ^rq srf?T ?ftt it ^rrq; 1 % 

fqiT 1 

J, q^tl qt^rr ^qr ^qr itqr 

=qTF^c!; ? 

2. *Tq^ qit qrff ? 

3. |3! f^fft qtsrr fqr^r |?rr 

5iJmr ? 

?crTT-- 

]. 

2 . 

3. 

2. qft gq?r ?qT^rT it ^tirr 1 

n% qrtft q;t ^r't 1 1 % 
I’T-l’T it ^T^rl- ti 


fU qr'n't qmr^rql' -At | qftq qrTq^i^iqt qft, 
f ttt qtst sttF^ ¥ft ’H^rrrr t srtT qr^r 
^ I j!!i TTgKT ^r't ?rlq irriqr itfit 
|i 

q^fr— 

1. f^fsqr % ?ir?rFw wtq w ?qmt 

I? 

2. sftq spr Hiq ?rrT?ft 3 ft ^rrer^n't 

qT’q mif ift it^rt it ? 

3. ^rq! q|Eq- TTTqriTX't it^ I ? 

^tTT— 

1. 

'> 

X* ■ 

3. 

3. fqfqiqiT srt % fi'qR 
fq!^3 wqq qft snqsqtr^T ^lit 1 ^% ^l^rt 
it |JT aq? 1 1 qtrft sirr? 

T^T^r I sft Tfqqt % jg; ifTR ^ 

11 «r|?r.^rt 5 ^^ ^3wTq, ^rq^it srrf? 

^'t ’'ft I 5fr fqfqrqw gi^T ^T^Tf^^r gr^TTi 
qit fq^f5r ftqr 1 1 
q^?r— 

1. qqr fsrfeq'T srt 3;m-H'qiT % r?fi? 
fsp^'t ^ ?rTqqirsF^T it^rt I ? 
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2 . % I % 53 , ^TTIT 

t ? 

3. ^ffV % ?rrH 5 ft 

sfi'lr r^ffw 11 

J. 

2 . 

3. 

4, ^ qr ts^ sfT^ qfejff 

|5r|?r, Fftar, qftq-oT, irif^ ^ >T!3flr 

I =^5r, fiT:g:, q?l?TT, ^Tsr 

?rif^ 5rq^r %fR ^ ^ 'ttsjft Ir 

STT^ I sftT 3Fr?FT TTTFr | I ^iT% 
qft ql'T ^ i 

5R5T— 

1. qf)' qq g5?r qr^ f0i 
% qi^T fFr%q I 

2. =ql5r «fqt f^rqrTT qrt fqiq% sm qqi^cfr 

3. qi5r, fq^, ^rrFq qqr t ? 

3'Tr^— 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

5. gq '5rTq& fqr ^q-qqrq | 

sftT qq qrrqq qqr ^r^r 

qicq fqqiTFi^ 11 qqq Jr ^ qr^r- 

qiqr q>?: iqq;5rqT ^qr -g srr qf! fq^: 

qiq^ I fqr iq qqr 5g;qq | si') ^iq- 

T^T 11 
qsjq—H 

1. ^q qqtq q;^ | ? 

2. qqrq !■ qqr fqqiqqr I ? 

3. ^ q^q Fqfl ^ qqr srqqr | ? 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

6. qqq;? Jr ^qr qqq) | ¥ftq ^ qrq. 
qrq qefT efV qFqqt q) qqqt 11 fq 
qif) |f qfqq) ^ q % qrqq), ^qi): qq) 
qrfq Jr qqV qq^ ^bt ^ qrqr | t 
qijq— 

1. qqqq Jf ^q) ^qr qqqt | ? 

2 qqqiB ir ^qr %■ qrq-qrq q^ff ^ qqr 
qiB^ qqqr | ? 

3. qqqrB % q)qq ^ q qq) if qqj 
^q?|T |t qrqr ^ ? 
qqT— 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

(q) 1. q)% q> q| q^gq) % ^ fqqfq q^g 
{V ) qr Fqqrq qqr^^— 

(q) qq) 

(q) qq 

(q) qiq qJT qer 

2. qT% Fqq qiF qi^fq) % F^gi ^:qrqf Jf qq% 
Fqq qq qsqf if if tusq ’^qEpT 

fqfeq— 

q^Ti'qq:.qrqrqiq qqr 

qrqf 11 

(q) ^q 
(q) qrqq 

(q) ^iq qqf q^qfqqr qqi 
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3.^7 UpH 

5171111 m 11 

(?I) R7 

W 

4. TfN ft 75ft m\ “3^ I ?! ^ 

m 7) 3^ 7I7t f 177. 

^ f 1^711 

(?f) Ttfl 

(^) TlfT 

W Ifw 

5. ^ 7^151 ^ 7t^ 577?r ffiT. 

77lttl 

(?f) 

(7) 7tf7 

6. ?f^?5t 77(717 ^ f^flT.?rr7f 77- 

7t7l 11 

(?f) Wt77T 


(7) 7ft7 77I 
(7) ^7 

7.771 ^ 7f77^7 fl 5(177 ^ | 

(S() 7f7 7I7l' 

(7) 7^71 7I7t 
(r) ^77I7t 

7l^ fS! 7I77t fUWlf f7 f5F7T 7711 ?ft7 
37fT 77 7t stT? 73lf 11 7(7 E7I7 ^ 7f57 

Ttr 77ft f77If7 7^ 7I‘f7 77[f7 

1. TO'tff ^ f77( 

ff37 

flf77 737( 

2 . ^711 

f7 7I77(7l'755^ 

5lf7f 

Ti^T fl 77(7 

3 . 377 ft 

t^n 

7;k7( 77T 

f 71 ^ I I 






^w m'#rT) 

fFfzT 

1. m ?rT!ft ^^ri ^ m-m ^!t| 7'Ft«rir™ ^^Ir |iw 

^km iFf FFfT^ K>Tf iFT ^ fi5 \ I w 'r^^^iFFif ^ j i 

2. ?fr T^lsST^ TF 5F5^1 I? f^rq ?T5riF I irFT ^^li i\ ^IFFTjfl I 

JFl'T^ ^FfI* ^ % ’if f F# ^ 5F!F!T^ ^ ^ ?«rffF t ^FF ^F^l 

(V ) ^ r^^FF^F ?FrFF^ 11 ^FFFT(F T^ff ^ 5!7t F<IT ffT^^F) ^ ETR ^ TSt ^f)i ?F5?FFF: 
SF^fTf ^ ^ 1 

3. ?FF ^ ff 1‘^ ‘^TFfF 11 ^F>F.2 ^FlfF; m-] '3f' ^fIf: >^' ?FrJF h 

FFFFR I^F fJT^TF^^ ^FF’T 5FF^ 11 5rF'T!Fl[ FF^T^ ^F ^F^F ^ FF^ffH ^ \ I 


W 3IF|o Fif?!f 
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^ fmn ^ 


1. ffUT--- 

2. ^!ifr-- 

3. frig--—-- 

4. 5r55pr/5rift---— 

5. ----- 

6 . - 

7. fTfri fr friw----- 

8. fTtlT ---- 

9. ^TTfTT-f'T^iT ^ ftf^rr—---- 

10. FT^rT-ft^fT ^ --- 

11. i5rRli!r^*T?IT«f?T---- 

12. - 

14. ^ im —- 

15 . ^T fim'T?TT--- 









(^ ) r?rt ^T=Fiff ^rt eqT!T ^ q-fecr 1 zrRJT 

^ ^>55^ % 3Ti^T flf ^Ti? 5(^1?: ^ f?r^r 

»iirT 1 1 ^>5^ rr fiT Jr & fsr^ wrq- 

?rTr¥r;^ |; ( V ) ffr^T^ 

^T^TTSir— 

]. f5f?r% i:r^T ^Jr ^r | ^3^ 

(^ 31555171 , fgJt^TRj 1 1 

2- ’fTiJT 3r> qe^l % |, 

(srST, STJ, Sff) I I 

3. ^|f 5?r^TrT?T ?T^ir stt^^ti t, 

(TTHf^r^, iTf?!jri!T, iiftsfi?) 11 

(^) ?Tt% 5135 11513?-% ?rm^ 

crVcr> tt# f^q^rtr I fsTfrir ?r tr^ 

W t I 5r*5t ^ «5R ^ 'Tfscf ?ftT 3V^ 
!r?T % M"? ( V ) ^T ffr^IT^T ?RT?ir— 

H^^TT—^’^Tf^ST, TTT?rf^^ 


2- ^ (sftTitT) 

3' 

(!^) 

(^) ^1'% f^rr ^rs?) 'FT feqTrf ^ qfsti EFfisSEfr ^ 

’TtJ 5r»5f ^ Sfsj- ^ ^ 

Jfrl; rrriT^ f^rf^i^_ 


3^T^0T— 

1. iTTI^'t — 77751 

(qr^r) 

2. ?T^3r — ITR5 

(^TRT) 

3 jf^lTT — TTTfaT 

(Tr75l) 

(ITTIT5) 

^Tff TT^rt ?nq' ttI Frit ntr qr®?! % 

tt <3-5% TlTHl f7r%I^— 



tr»T?5R—^TTflff 

(IT) iTtir f5Q[ iri^ 5r35f E!n5 ^ Tfet^ ^tssqr 
^ r^cT iitT 5r55t ^ TT ^nrriT w 
5I5?f IJiTffiFi: g-!I% TTR^ r^rfllti— 


1 . 

ITT55-^ 

irgR 

('^W) 

2 . 

5TTiPT5r— 

?r7r 

{^) 

3 

fiTiF?— 

'TTff 

(TT5R) 




(t^r) 


(^) (^) 

1, _ (iTTfriq-^i) 

2. ?5f«T — (vTfrEfr!Tf) 

(5r?^?«r) 

(1=) ifl[% 5135 f5lT jfiT I I (Tqj 5T5? 

TTift 5T«5 trqr a’7:f % | | ^TT TTeT 51*5 i|! 
iT^Tf ( X ) Or^TTfr 5TlII?ft 5ft 51^1 
5r55f ^ itvr iT^t ^RI— 

1. ?T5rX frriFRT, gcf i 


?;7ft sr^T^ TTr'T ift ift% ircj 5rs5t % Trirrir 
3r«T 5T^ 5I55t *tit ^fT% ^TTiTft f^ff^^Cr— 

1. sr7:cn' — (5i55r) 


2. 57r, iftsic, 5R^T5T, f5Tf Sf^R I 

3. ITT5,5r^, ^T^'Tfrr^r, ^r^Tft^r i 

4. WfTT, ^T|T, ^5Tt, I 
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(^) ^^I TfStT I 'IT 

r? 515 ? ?? ^ I ?ilT h 

fit^ 5rs? ^ I 

^T^i, mu, fltfft, ^I^^, R^^lfl, 

TisriRr I 

m 515? w) ^ RRffERI I ^ TH 

?f?i5r — 

1. #51, ?mij ?#, ?#,T5flRI 

^<12 %, mu, m 

^ 5IIT f?R ?R 5I5?I ^ ?).?) 

l ^Rf, RtRff, r5f5ff^ # TI5?, m, 

iHif, m, 

2. 'Kf^^ir, TSIT, ?^5Fr, Tfl?, ^51 

^5f?j T?ir.RMq, TaTl | 

1 . 

w(l) 

qi{2) 


1T(1) 

4t(2) 


(^) m ^ I I l^U ?T?? 

^l^ ^ fm ?l 4 ‘^cfl t I 

^ qq ^ ?riqR TT fq?q ?Tq 
qi*Fi ^ )fii5il m qfTii— 

i 

mi qiT q"i JiT’t ^ ^ti ^rf^itr-^ 

1. qqt ^ wT f"! ?q;s3i q;THf5ii(5ii? 
Ti?^ ^ qtn qqRi q^cir 11 

#^lfirqif ^. 

qiifl JI 

2. Tin qif I5T q qiTI q? TT fq^IT 

WT^T^r^Umiti 

f?q Jr ^ fq^iT.I ^riql 

5rici'l 11 

3. fiq qi^ ^fFi '^^ sri# ^^\^ 

■ ■ "m qi^ 5f)q 1% qiqqt 

^|5IT^ 11 

4. |fe qq' qi^ J ij 

.qr^ fqqriqf qiq u^ 11 


2 . 




itm (wt-2) 


sTTfir I; I it4 

% r?! ^ F^q; 11 

Jr % qf; ^'t 5r5^ 11 stsp ^rrs? % 

arTT q'flf ( V ) ^r F?r^r?r ^r^rr^fr— 

1. (f^^r?rl'/?>5r't) kjj^k 11 

2- 'T'Esft ft 1 

(1^) ?rja^5: qq 5^ 

?sTr^ i^T^rl #f ^rq 11 qff tr ^ 
wt^tT- ?!tr sffr % f^rq f ni F^ ^rq 11 

tT % ^|1r =|?r^T ^r^'t ?mfr> 

1. ^fT ^r ?rR TTT qnT q^ Fqq . 

Jr ^frr % ^rq^r F^tt ?riq i 

.rrlT qJr I ^fr^rrl ?r> 

Jr F^tr.I =^iTT «frt ^r^T^r qr ^'TJr 

?Rr I Jr ^. 

Fft^'fr ?rrq ^'\x ^rr^M ^ . 

fT«T ^T qr^ ‘^T^ ^rq?r trT. , 

'Tr^ri' qV I 

^=5^, qr-?r5r, qiTT, tt, af^K 

2. sf^Jf % STK ’rr^'T F^tt ^. 

ft 1 «Ttf^ ^ ^ ^wrq <?!% I ■■■•■ 

q irrtt ^ srrJr ^F^ct ^. 

h j^rrq % srrq ^qrfr Trurg' 


M 


.,iTT?t ?r ^T?r Ffrrfr tt ^rt 

.T^ SPTJ EpT STRt ^ "^rf'q fl 

.fiqt I ?[F^cT ?r^f¥rT tr^ 

^qn g?rJr., "JTRTarl, !Tf qr?t 

^Jr Trqt .=q)t 

■q# JTq ' ” 

qff, q^, ^’ir, TErrqr qfis', g;air, ^ 

3 . srq qt ^irr Jf ^fq qfl' Fqi^it ^qr,. 

qrt |Jr ^‘TqrqJ 11 fw ^qJr . 

TTq ^ qqq qj ttr qqrJr 11. 

qrqr ^ ^ g;q^T at ^ qr'Or ^ .Fqqr 

^f[ ^ ^r q^fJT ^rrr qJt i qtqH d. 

qfi I I qqspr fq Fqqrrq^ 

.t, FqqJr ^Fq^qrq, ^r^q, 

q^q qiFq qi;.3S^ Jr qfrqqr 

Fqqqlr 11 qrq), 5?! qrtt^.qr^^ 

qi'F qTqrJq qqqiq 1 

qq^, q\ q"fq, ^mx, qrq, Fqqr, 

TrRT 

4 . qjfq ^ Fqqr ^ ^Tr^t qqrqr Fq? qff 

.FqqqrFqq qrq % qq? q^rFq qq Jf 

qq?qr .Jr 1 q?! irsrq qrFq % 

qjq qfq qqr^ ^1 .q;|f^ qqixq 

Jr qirq 3 t\t q^qqr qrt .Jrq^ 

^ Fqq q;fT 1 qqrq:q q:Tq qt. 

ir 11 Fqqqrfqq % qrq Jr^f 
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.^ I tta riTr ^ ST 

TIB.tiwi Et«t 

fWI TIB 35 .^ I E!?!^ BIJIBt It 

BBtif if BB TIBBt Bl.BBIBII 

^ JIB, H JjfjB, BI#, 
'Bit, BIT, bIt, bIt 

5. ^BB?! 5T BIBW WI| ^ 

.Bt BJlf fjt BE 

BIBfetl.Blf|BBIl!,ICT3B3ti, 

^EJBBli, BBfIJIB 3BBI5 I . 

BBBRil ^ B?l JBH! ?f I EJ^I TM if 

.5^afl BfT Bjt^l Bpjlit 

EBB fl. jIbI jf B3BI Ipf TIBI 

IbJIBII #1! .B^iUf BM 

BtBRBTft|l 

E#, BBEI, jIb, |B, Ejt, BIT 

6, BlftB^TEBT^Wif^JITBit . 

Tfjp t BlitB Bt BB B5IJ TW 


.BIJI 11 TOB if Bf B^IBBII 

EJ^' ■■'BWlifljjhlBIBf bUt^ 

JJBIT BI.jft rjBI bIt JBI # 

Bf BJlt bI . BTJt T^I I EJBt 

BJlfB'tTJpiB't BIB.TBI^ I 

fjlj It EJB ^ ‘BlitB BBi' Bf . 

Bi^ k I b:^ ^ BBI ?t 11 

BIBI, TIBBIE, ifjBI, J|ITI, BIJ, |B^, 
BBlit 

7 . fBBBfe IBB B 3 I fBtIH BI 1 B| fB 5 IBf 

BI .BIBTBTJtBtlBTBIT if BE- 

BEfBStJ" '^lEBJBifBItflBIJBI 

BIB BfBB. 11 BijtBU IJB B^f 

BIJBBITBfTBfBBI.J|IBfBB|I 

BUI 11 EJ^ BIEB sftr BfBJIBf B 7 

.pB fBTlIBB I 

BE.BBt-BBf ^it BRB Ib^ 

|l ^fl TtBB JIEB.BB ^7 B^UI^ 

ftlBBI JIBITi BIBJl BI BIB i||t ^ 

T^,Bp,!tfe,Bt,E^,JIB7,!ftTl 





(wm-2) 


[’1 


ftq; ^ ^ ?fr^ ^ 

?5iEfT ?rm?l' f?rfeii— 


V 

^5 ^ TfcrT l/'Tfd^ I 1 

StTT^ ?riT ’Tq tJ 3t^ 

% sjT^ ^r^l' ETi ffiw!? ^r^q— 


1 

Jrar —1 

(TO) 

1. 

2 . 

^ TO 

(qrq) 


3. 

qr — qrq 

(qtt) 

2. 



(fqf) 



ar^ ^iT ^ ?rT«T TRlr 

t, ^ 11 

arEznqspaft' ^ f^r iT>TTqTr5T37r 

?5Trcft I, JTf? Sf ?n*r ^tt arrir ^fr 

|WT^ ^T si^if 11 




?rTqqy 

fqq qq ^rsqlf ^ qrqJr 


Jrq qrq ^«qt ^ 

pt f5r%q— 

(5r) 

1. 

5¥T — 

(3qq) 


2. 

qsq> — 

a 

(qq) 


3. 

qjfr ^ 

(^nqiT^) 


4. 

qfq — 

(a:qrq) 




i^jX) 

i^) 

L 

qrqfr— 

(g^rq) 


2. 

qtqt— 

(q^r^r) 




(q^qi^) 

qtq 

f'31 

qrqq fqq qq 

11 qq^ fqq qi:q?qV 


w ^ 51'^f ^’tTf nq 11 mq" ^ 

(V) MT^tt— 


3. ?t^7: ^ ^ nTnl 'Tf^fl' I, ^ 

t, TO >ttV ’srtrq-iTf 11 

4 r??r fV ^ ^ T^T^T fq, jti?!' 

?'S:iiFT T^ ^T T^T 'TT/T?!' “ft I 

{z.) fli! ^m r?q ’Tq 11 

^ sl'T ?l^t ^3? r?q nq 11 sTr^ 

(\/) TT fTOT^r ^JTTfq I 

V 

% f?fi n'iT/5f^l'*5?^1r ^ 11 

JT^r^ sri'T 'fft f^q ^rq ^i^jfr Jr sl'^ 5i®^ 
^ 3;q-T gfr fTOrq ^r^rr^q— 

1. f?r^3T q^ ^TT^T/^l'qT qr^r^ 11 

2. q^ qt i 

3. TOtT srp TTSTT ^T I 
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(^) ^ f3i f?tT Trq; I I 

FeTF F StF 515^ f<lT JTIT I I gft ^5^ s^F | 

g?r tTT (V) f^^riF 5[FRir_ 

V 

Ff F>/Ft fFFTFT fFFT ^^BI 

|1 

ITFR FIT f?Q, *f stF JiTSF 

% BJTT FI fFFT^ FFT^ir— 

1. TifF % fIF STTSFt Fe^T ?IF % 

FTFR iPSllF F^F I I 

2. IT/?! f\ nTRt FT iffRF llcTI | I 

3. Ft TSlf fFFlf ^hX =*11 I 

4. TtFF FRF ?rtT F^TfFFT fW^FT FIFILF 
*nFFt Ft/FI FTF F?t ^ I 

(5!) Ft% FIFF fFt? FtT I I FF?r fFFT % (IFFFF 
FfFFF FtFt FF FC( t I ^F FtFt % t 
fFFT FT CJF ^ FT stF t ' Ft stF t FF FT 
STTF Fft (V) FF fFFTF FFR^— 

V 

IJTF FT$r-FT?T F^TFt % Ft^ fs 5 F FFI/F^ I 
mt FFR !TTF Ft Ft% Tf^ FIFFt If stF F^F % 
35 qT F|V FT TfFTF FFTI^T— 

1 . FT^^F'^F FFF T^ti: ?t ^/FT I 

2. ^ FI FT F^/FFT I 

3. Ft FF Ft FT FFT/nFt I 

4. FFT gF ^FFt fFF FFFT |/FFF Cf I 

(f) Ft% f«! FTFF fFiT FF | I ^F^T FTF F^F^Ft FFF 
!?tT stF Ft^t F5F fFC; Fir | ) Tt eittf % 
FfsiT 5rtT stF FT F|t (^/) FT fFFTF FFT^Cr 1 

FFfFFT F^f FSFt FtT ?rf% Fgf ts F/ 

V 

F5F I 


?Ft FFR FIT Ft Ft% fFtr Fl^ FTFFt *1 stF TTSF 
% 3;FT F?t (V) Ti'T fFFTF FFT^C!:— 

1. Ff^iT FtT 3F% FTFTFt ^Ft FT^ FTF FTF 
FT t| F FtT FT^ Fi-l-Ft^ FT^t F? T|t 
t/Ft I 

2 . ?|5T FTFt Jr Ft FIT F|t FTF-FTF Ft ^fF 
^ ^Ft FtT FFrTF ^^fF ^t^t Ft F5TT 
FgF 1/^ 1 

3. FTFt % fFF? Ft FTF % S'^F ^tt % Ft^TT 
FT FtF FFrrt I FtT FTFFt % 3n^ ^tt ^ 
FF? ^tat Ft/I I 

4 Ft Fl:Ft t FF^ FtF t Ft %FF 

FTFt % F^FT ^t T? FFt/FFt ^ I 

(FT) FtF f FT^TF fFI^ Fir | | ??|t FTFFt Ft TfT F 
^tt-j^tt FT^Ft Jr fF^FT FFT | I ^F l^t^ FTFUt % 
FtF FF FFrrr FCr | I ^Ft ^ IfEp =rF ^ B^TT % 
FTt FTTF FT ‘^TT-^TT FF FFT | I Fr% fF% FTFFt 
Ft Ffecr FtT Fit Fr4F FT 5TT-g;TT FF tt FT^ 
t^F FF FT F?t (V) FT fFFTF eTFr^Cr— 

1. FFtF % tTF FT fFFT it, F^Ft Ft 

F|t FTTFT Frf^q:, Fst Ft FTFT FTFFt FTf|I^ 
FIt fiTFt ^ FTF F^HT FT 5irF|TT FTFT 

FTf^iT I 

FF 1. 

(F) FFtF % Cr^r fFFI?HF FT f^T^T |l 

(F) F^Ft Ft FTTFT FTf^q I 

(f) Ftt Ft FTFr FTFFt FTf|F I 

(F) fFFt % FTF F^3iT SFF^TT FTFT 

ftF^F i 

FF 2. 

(F) Ftr Ft FTFT FTFFt FTf?.F I 

(F) fFFt ^ FTF FatTFT FT SFF^TT FTFT 

FTflCr I 

(¥) F^Ft Ft F^t FTTFT FTf|F I 
(F) FFtF ^ TTF fFFT^’F FT Tf^I | I 
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HI 


3. 

(?r) % IT?- TT I I 

(4) q^jft i 

(?l) mwi BTB-fft- I 

(^) fx^t % ITT«T 5t=51?T '3IT?5TT 

I 

2. 5frcH % ^ ?TriT ^^Tfl ^ 2f7^% ETjcr 

Eff)- :^TtT =^5Trr ^T^et e^V 

=^T'T =^51^1 cfr |;T If Xt R'HtT 

F ^ HTT I 

1 . 

(?r) Etar % ?r ^tib- ?r hItt ?it^ ^ i 

(Hf) EfftI ^ I 

(?r) N^T -I^V ^TT =^51^1 ^T STRcfT fWT I 

(5) 5?5 ^tr g-5T^ Jr fcr I 
^’T 2- 

(itr) ^fTcir % ?5rtr?T Jr srf^r Jr 5rt>T «rrJr Jr i 
<5) E^tJ' Ei^Er =^q sriirfr F^piri i 

(r) erg^ ^1- =^iq- F =^51 I 

(^) Eip Fe eJ' E5T Et E E^T I 

EE 3. 

(jf) E^E Eft eeJ" ESI Feet i 

(e) E'TE Jr EEEET Jf EgE Jr ETE *t I 

(E) EEJT E^E # EIE eetJ et ee?e 

r^ET 1 

(E) EE lEir EEIE gl? I 

3- EEt-EET |E;TE I eTt EtErit, SEff, ETeT, flEEt 
Err Et EfET EET fET EE EEEt Etl 

EtT ft EE T|| I 

EE 1. 

(e) Est-E?t gETTE I I 

(E) 5E EEEt ET? EtT EE Tf t I 

(E) FtEET EEEt ET^ EtT EE Tft | 1 


EE 2. 

(E) FtEET EEEt ET? eTt EE Tft I I 
(E) EtST EEEt ET^" E't< EE ^ft I 1 
(E) EEt-Eft |ErE I I 

EE 3' 

(e) EEt-EEt |;ete t 
(E) EtiT, 5E EEEt ET^ ?fTT EE | I 
(E) Ft^ET, ETE Et EEE't Elf eIt f7 EE 
Ttt I 

4 Fe«T ^ EEt^ Et FfTEE EET^ sfTT ETfT, 
'EE ^ ^ ^^’Tt SfTT EE 

EtEET ElffE, EfTcET Jr EeJeT ^ ETEET 
ErFfE EtT EEET EETT ETET ErFftl l' 

EE 1. 

(e) Few ^ EEtE ^t Esrf Jr Feij e¥Etet i 

(e) Eft f;g: Jr EEf^t Eft ETEET e 

EETT ETTET ElFfl^ I 

(E) Few ^ EEtE Eft EETf % eTeI Eft EtEJ 
Ert ETfT I 

(e) Few J- eeTet Er't FffEE eet^ i 
EE 2. 

(e) Few J EEtET eV F^tee eet^ i 

(e) Few J EwtET Eft ee Jt wtEf ett ee 
eTeJ- Eft ETfT I 

(E) EEtET Ert Ef TcET % EEJwt Ert ETEET 

ETF?IT I 

(E) Jr EE^Et Err eJt EETT ETKET ElFfg I 
EE 3. 

(e) Few J EWtET Eft ffTEE EETf I 
(e) Few J- ?? Jr EEJwt ett eeit Fetet i 
(e) Few J' EwtEr Ert eeJe Feet i 
(E) %-s Jr eeJ^ Err EwtEr J eett; Fetet i 



(wn-3) 




fft% 

fS! 

q^iT f^TT iTCr 1 1 iTc^qi JT^fT % 

fftJT 


TTi? I 

1 Jr if ^Trq; ?rgt t 

1 sriqqif 

'sft 


5lEF PT^t 3;qi: ^r^f (V) 

qrr PrirriTT 

^nr^it — 



1- 

qf^ipiff pffir iTT^t fq:?rJr | ? 



(ti) 




(ST) 

^?r Jr 



(TT) 




2, ffTTt ^ Jr ?P5rl^ npg- ^T' 

SiTF pm I ? 

(«r) T’T qsEt 

(^) ^ ^ 

(^r) ^^rf^irr ^ tt 

3. ffTv:) ?r ^JTT m•^ t ? 

(?r) 3 ;gjtt fjT^r^'t I 

(^r) <t5r!ft fir?r?r')' | 

(ff) f^iJir ^FfT I 

(^) fB! fer spqq- r?tT ncT |, 

sriT 'Tfetj afTK f^r-’t qr'T | ?rm^ 

(V) ^T — 

1 ’iT^ ^r'STf =FT srm q-^r^r^ 11 

2, ^x ?r^T- sftsff ^ qqr ^rsir f^^rr i 

3. ?r>iTqTrfrsFi ’ft 11 

4 v\x 3T»r?rr ^ ^r^'f q?Erl 1 1 


5. cTRt qft ^if ftiiTT sTr^r ?rqi?r | i 

6. ’Tiff ir jfw’: qTT ^ ^rraTl i 

(*r) ift% ‘qr’ (ftT '®' ^ ^r^JTi iT'f 11 ‘qr’ ^ 
ft? ^5? f?q[ niT I srrq- ^irrfT ^ qfeir | ‘^’ 
TT'^'f ^ BT 5r5^ Jr JTPT IBT^ ^TfTT ^fS? ‘^' ^i=€t ^ 

^ IN 


ffiTTi iffT ijis? 

qff 'qr' 

TT^^'t 

^ ?rTir^ ^rJr 

qftGjqr Jf f^rfeci— 




ST 

'ffT' 




1. 


( 

) 


2. 

Btqiq-pft 

( 

) 

Ssrrtl- 

3- 

qts' 

( 

) 

¥rq:iBTq'T 





=qfjt 






1- 

XT^TU 

( 

) 


2. 

5^Tft?I?T 

( 

) 

TrimrqT 

3. 

BTfpirqtf 

( 

) 

Tnr'qPcrT irrirff 


(^) ’ff^ fBti iTi^ BTqiff fr sfqr ^[5^ qr (V) 
ffT^riTT ^irnci— 

1. sTT^riir, ’TT^t, ?rT?r>5r sfti: ^FTfa-qr xt^fjwxMj^ 

% irffJr ITT^ I I 

2. rsrJr qiT irqr^rt: 

qri^rrar 11 
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(^•) BTcT Rra ihit 11 

WIT Eirrfi ^ ifisiT fgrtr =rrw t Fsir 
^5^ RTTKmr nqr | ETRjt jrtr 

^>B5ip ?t g-a' ^5? 5jr> fpiRsq;— 


1. 

5. ^ifTni^r 


2. 

qmqsftfV 6. Fq’T^T 


3. 

?frir 7, if^isr 


4. 

Rff^T 


(^) 

3r?T ^>RTTt qfi gt^i | i 



( 

) 

(^) 

ETTcft % FiqiS qO' RIT % SD#t % SFTcfIr 

11 


( 

) 

(R) 

RF^^Ttff srxT qRi qsr i 



( 

) 


(^) 

q^r^ rsrqSr ir qq-qR si 


sriix fqqf^rql g i 

( 

SFR I m «!! 1 

(^■) 

f3T?r fqq qqqrq TT*T 



( ) 

(=^) 

3T5T 5iVq ^qqrq qf) g;3rr 

3ri^ 11 



( ) 

m) 

q'F % cfiqT qi^ft i 

( ) 

(31) 

qV^ fqq fq; 5I5qlf it 

rqq^ qf) — 

^ E|t 515? iqqrq 

1 . 

2 . 

3Hf)q % qriq^ q:> . 

ffqfi qt^H. 

■.1 1 

‘' =F|HTBT I 1 


^flTT, 




^ItT-3 



(=^) I 1 ^ 

ETR ^ ?ft^ 'T?^i 35T% f^tr nn 5r^?f^ % 
STfs^? Jf ?> irf W^r^TT % JTttJT'-C TT ^T 

f%%(T_ 

1. n? ?iTi^ ^T 11 ^rtfT -e:?! |— 

^rsr^ OTT ^saf^iTT, ^ ?i^T i sft'^ ^ 

fT^'? 'Tfl f r IT^ Tr^':r %T ffT^T^ ^^EfT | I 

5ET itTl Op TT IT^ ^ift STETTETr TfiTT | I 
^?fi ^5r % E^EP "^ISTT i?i TT53T ^TT I 

gf TTSfr EPT CTT I ET^TT Jp> 

5 ^ ^ «rr i x\^^ ^ 'T't 

^?TrqT sfi'T Efff-'^'sp Tf^JT ^r 

I ftr ^rF^iT qr) ai^t^ 11 

?r5fr— 

1. fm'^: %’ip^ ^ t ? 

2. pT^ 1: ^ sft=^ 711 7T =77! 7T> 

77T I 

3 . it^ TRf % =J:rs7 spT ffEf 7T ? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


2. p tO 777 stht 7)7> vnf wi^f 7s eft 

t gf| qsp 7s?rT 7^T |5rr Ot^t 1 !3?r^ ttiOpt! 7 ft 

?gT-!3-7T ^rrsT 7 ft, q^fg Tftf 'PPT 7|t ThTIWT I 37 7t7> 
=P^f ^riT^F Ji 3rT7T SRF 777 ?T I !3'ft !37T 

^ fpTiPI^ 7T^ 77i TTp^T ^ 775! T71 % ^77ft 7T^ 

71 2r?J7 7T'7ft 7T 5f7T TT^T 7t I % !?7 7Eg ft 7T7 |t % 
gf qr^ 77 ^ 71:7 ?ft7 7^ 7T^7R ft f77T 1 71^717 ^ 
TtTt 7ft 715 7777T 7?!!: 71T7T7Tt 7t I !37^ f ^T, '‘g7 7|7 
*f=5^ 5r7% ft" I 7T?57 J| ^7 77 ft 707 7T7 ^r fTiTt 
ft ft't '7t7 77t (77 7T7 TtT 77fT SWft ffO^f 

7^ 07^ 7t 7^ 7777 f7!7t gffq 71^ 77 7|7T ^7T 
qrflg I 5077 7T^ 77% 7ir7f 7!T 77T 77T ^X 7% 
77% 7T7 7|7r^ ft ftFff f | I 

St57— 

1. TtTt 7T?7t ft 77f ^X 77T 77? |7T 077? ? 

2. "Crptf % 7!=t 77? 777T7? ? 

3. qr%7?f % 77 Ttft ft Tts 77t 7777?! ? 

1 . 

2. 

3 . 
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3 . JTTT JHF I 1 TlTI 51 : 51 ^ ^51 ^ STfa- 

^ ^FTt E'^'V % TT I I BiTT 

^ Jttt fi’Tr §f^'t oifV ?rr 

fT’ft I TTfg t ^ IT ITT ^ttiT 

TB^V I sftT TRt?!! SHfTT T§;5rT ^ I iT^f 

q?T Tt^t^ 11 qrqt qr % q^t 
^ qql' t^^T" '^iraT- 1 1 qqf q^i Hq^iq 

■d^iqi 5tFfV 11 

5r5?f~ 

1. ^Rqri ETT qfrq^fi q^'t % qT | ? 

2. ^ ^‘td^ t ? 

3 . t ^'iq qiq? qql q^q^ | 7 

^tR— 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. Epiffi^ ^ ^rq ?rTqt qlqq sriqi 11 iqq^q, 
q\q, qiq ?iT:t 'TfT?^^ ?iTq) % Trft?! FT?r qn^ 11 

qT:q wIt qjq ^ q:5T% qft soq qfdt 11 ^rlq qq qiq? 
11 q^lq sriq^i- ^rrq qiq^ f i % sr q % 
qrr rV^it ^iiqi | i qqrTT qq ^ qn^gq qqi 
g;Tr i^qi qq ^^qr 11 ^’=1' qqq qq tqiq % fqi^ 

qqf qft fqqqt qq ff^iq q> Tiqi sriqi 1 1 qq qi 

qqq qffd 11 qr^q q^qiiT ^ qqi qqq qit TT<!?lq qqq 
qiqr | fq^fg |qr^ ir qfqqrqq; qtq q^ r^qiq fq^q 
qqq 4 Tiid' 11 

1. % qft^ qrT-q-qilq % I ? 

2. qf?T% ^ qqf qiq q?qt ^ ? 

3. qr^gq ^ qq t qr^q-qr ^^\\x qrqi | ? 

1 

2 . 

3. 

5. qftqi % Jr ^qq't qqf ^tqt | fqi 

qq <Trd‘ i %qt q> q^i il' q^lf i qr^f ^x q^qV 
TT qtq qq-T srrdV qqR qJV qr^T fqssi qt i 
^ Plqi qg;qV 5^7; sfqqft ^Hq^Tt qq fqiqilT q-T^ I I 


^qfsqT qiqqi ^ftq qfqr qt qjqd't i q?5,ql[, ftr 

5ftT ^qfiqq qq gq ^T- jqqq q>qq | ij 

sr?^— 

1. qfffqr % ^ ^ ^q-q\«r qq> q^ qq qid ? 

2. qfqq^ % fqqr fq:qqq fqiqqr qiq^ t s’ 

3. FpEq! qfi q\5rq qqi | ? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

(i 5 ) qV% fqg qg qiqqlf qj'V qrm't 'qq^t Jr qq^ q"^ 
qit 515^2' 4 % qfT qrsq 'gqqrT qf^g— 

1. qrfqq fqqq % qiq qq\qr qqr--—gqi i 

(q) qqfq 
(q) 

(q) 5s¥qq 

2 . qiiq^^iq Jr qi^—- 11 

(q) qrzqi 

(q) qqfqrq 
(q) qi^rqT 

3. qqrq ^ qqJr qit ^ -iqlq q;q 

qiq qr^qi qi 1 

(q) fqqqirqR 

(q) TKqtTrq 

(q) fq 

4 qaqiTiq q^TBT qrt qriiql*-Jr 

fqql I I 

(q) ^rq^sqq 
(q) qfffqTqit 
(q) qigr^q 

5 , -^qrqrT qq^tr qiT h^x qqT' .1 

(q) qrq^ 

(q) q^ql 

(q) qiq-qiq 
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1 

(w) fftstffr 

(^) JTf^TT 

(?r) wtf 

7 . ^ iR- ——?r^ 

ir=f:?r 11 

(ar) tE 
(?) f?|y 

(?) ?R 

8 . ? 5 f sftT ???Tt ^^—?? 

5>?T t I 


2 . ’if^ 

3 . F??!! 

4 . 

(?H) f ?5 ^I^?F ?ft fflT-Btf ?iT fvF?T ?m t aft? 

g??rT ^ st^ ?|f 11 ariT ^ Tfa^r 

aft? ii=F ?T?? ??T^T F^rF^if—. 

1 . ^ 

% 

W5fr?i =??i 

??T I 

gt?- tV 

2 . r?H?r?T ?! 

f?r 5? R?^ 

TTB^fTen ?Tg; ^ 

EEI? ?HT« 


(ar) e?T 
(?) ???V 

(?) ??? 

(^) ?!■% f?% gcr ?3?r SF> ^ ?rfr % ’p? 

% *r5?R fwF^cr.— 


3 . f?i?T 

?? 

??it ?? 
%???? % 


1 . 






’T'li^, ^iT5T gf^T m k T^ij: wfm ft qTS5^5?(^^ m sTt'^rr^cf) 

f^^ gmf\ 

1. m ?r# w ^ ^’T’TOT 'TTlfsn i\ I ff?5 ^l m fi Hgt 11 ^f[m fr 

irr'T^ TTt^TT f?f ^ ftf m^ \ i w ^ 11 

2. ^ fgq Trq ft ^ f^rir ?r ft^ jf^cffi ^ i 

fT g't m) ^ I ?STR 'fix^ I m [^/) f Fr^irf 

11 % m \k^ Fr^^lf ft m ^ 'rst ^)i ^ m ?t i 

3. ^tm ^ ?ft?f m 11 ^R-2 ?ftK ^rf-3 k '?r’ ^)l ?t-gt m ’nj ^ i w ^ 

■ ffr?TTf ^ 11 TUm) f^f Pf ^ JTf ^ ^ 11 


iTo info inrf 






1. ffm. 

2. ^5TT. 

3. ?n5 . 

4. ^^r/^?5Fl'. 

5. mpwT. 

6. ?r?^T‘/?Tw'l'^. 

7. f'Tfrr^r^iir. 

8. fTsr 5FT ^5rr. 

9. iTT^T-ftr^T ftUSTT. 

10. f'Tfrr-frWT ^ ?rR. 

11. ?rTir ^ JTf^T mff. 

12. 'Tf^^R/^fefT "Tf^^rT. 

13. 'Tf^^R ^ ?f?3trT..ptr 

14. 

15. ? q^TT 


■^t|. 





















(^) ftrlr '^T=F!Tlf 5F> eith ^ ^rsq 1 

^ ^ 3;r?T q=ff 5r55 ^'t^r % f^^r 

JTirr 11 ^>3^ ^ iq Jr Jr f^r^ ^rii 

I, (v/) 5FT fET^rm 

5r?TTiq I 

1. ■sfESJTT, '5r> 'tT^’tt spt Tr^T 

sRt 'TTI ^^TT^cTT I I 

2. ■’iT^'l', ■^T%, —3rt TfiiTT 

^|fT % ^iq- q?; ^fqdl'11 

3. 5rl=p, 5rT?q, 5prf^_f«r^Jr 11 

4. 353, 333, 3;3—fsr^ tniF^rq qrr qrfTsr 

(w) qrsq ^rcr 11 srr^q? ^[aq % 

rfl'q-^l'q ^T'q I t crq? 

1 1 Eqrq Jr qfscr srt'c w % 

(V) q>T fqqirq wqriir i 

1. qi^r: qrr^—^TEqT, ?r^^T i 

2. ’Tr^r—^riTK, ^tqr, qrw i 

(q) et'I^ fqiT qtr qft EiJTq % qfsq ^ 

fcjtr TTCr ^ 'ff# qr5q> 

^ 3if3 ^X 

q'Tfr’r — ar^r (q^r) 

(qs^T-) 

(ar^) 


?rft q^FTT 5q-iq qT^ fqtr qr^ ^sqf % X^^Jn m 
qrJr irrsqf q?r 3fr^ ?riq?r f^rfeir i 

1. ^ . (gw) 

2. =qEjqr — . (qr^fr) 

(^q) 

(ET) qt% fqg qrsq^ qjt ^qr^ Jr qfetr Ejfrersip if 
fqcr qg ^sqf ^ Jr 3^5: m ^ qr^f ^sqf qir 
HTiffr ffr%cr— 





'i.Tq — 

fqq 

(qt§!) 

qr?q — 

|5qq 

(fqq) 

?TT»r —• 

qt^ 

(|?irq) 



(q^ql'] 


iqV qqiTT srrq qt fqg qg inaqlr % 3?^ 

^ qrq^ f^rf^rq— 


]. ^^qqt . 

(^T^qr) 

2. qfqr . 

(sTTErq!) 

3. qf^qr . 

'■9 

(qfqr) 


(qlfsr) 


(3) ^ ^raq fqq: qg 11 qisq qft gjl-f 

qTq5V ¥¥flr qraq gqr gf ^ 11 35r t^qr qraq 
% q?T^ (X) qiT fq^rrrq 5rqr?T> art qrqrl' 

^irsqt Jr t^r i 

^gT^T'q— 

X 

?rT^, ?rgx, qt^ft, ^zx 


^rrqrrqr qq 
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fUTt ^ ’fTifri i 

sr^ % SitlT ’TE'cT ( X) IR^T^T vTqT f^iTT TfiTr I I 
SHTT % 5rs?> Jr STTT ^ STTIT RR TT TrRTR 
RRTti !3ft RR RR ^ |R^ RScTT ?r JTR R^V IRTRT I 

1. RTR, RR, fR^RI, R^tV I 

2. rtrV, rtr. %r, Jtr 1 

3. =|RrR-fRff, llfiRT, RRRTR, ^RTR I 

4. RRr, RgRT, rtrrtTrt I 

(■R) R3^ TRii RCT R55pr RfflT I TgJr TT STTR 

qrqit ^RJT RfR RSR % | 

ifR IRft RT^ % I I 

f^Rl", irsf, RtsT, rtrI", fRTTf, r;s>tT', frr, 

=^fRR, RFRTj pTRIR I 

^rJT RTR RSR RRRt % RlRffRR | r\T RTR 
Rf;?!' RT RtRt — 

RR 1. 

fLRt, fRRrf, ?2R, 

RR 2. 

Rt2T, RTRf, REtTr, RTRR, fRRTR 

^rI rt? Jr Riq rV Riir fqq rct 
RR RRT RTI r^rRIT— 

1. RTRIRI, RTRrR, RR^RT, RRIT'R, RTR^, #R?, 
^RRT, RW, RtJr, RRR I 


2. LTRR, JiRT, fRRTI-irrR, «r?R-5TFR, rPstr, 

LIR, gS, RIR, R^R. jgR^RT I 

RR 1. 

RR 2 - 

RR 1. 

RR 2. 

(sr) rY% Rt RIW RR RTR f5R rR | | ^RTI RTRR 
R|?r RTRR Jr fRfR w4 ^RT | 1 RRfRTR R^Jt RTRR 
^ WR % RTRTT RT giTlT pRfR !RR RT?r 
RTRR % iRrRft ?RTR RTt RflR I 

RTRI gR^ RTT iRR I I 
RRR RTT RR t I 

3TRT Ir RTRR JT RTRI RR^ RIT R^TR ^TcfJ t WtT: 
R?tR gR^ RiT R?TR R?TRT ^ I fETT RTRR R^f RX R^IT 
RTRR ^ fR?R ?rR ^TIT t I WEt RRTX ?rTR STTR RTRRt 
% 5RIR> Rr> ^fxci— 

1. RfRR^Rt Rer !TTfR RT WRRT wStTT RRTRV | I 

fRfgRT RX BTRRT.RRTTft | I 

2. RrT" srxr IrJ | l 

RRT.^Rr I 1 

3. “R'SET XTR Jr xlRTRt ^RT | I 
.fRR ^ Xt’RR'V ^T I I 





(^nr-2) 




(=p) f 11 ^ 

^ f^IT ^ 2irz? f^JT TTtT I I 

^ 5T3^ stfr 11 St^F ^8^ % 3^T 

(V) ^T — 

1, ^ ^ (?rr^?r/ 

f§cff%cI?T) ^^^TtTT I 1 

2. 51^^ (=|^r?-r^ff/^) fif^TT 

^Tfrrr 11 

(^) ?ft% f 13i !T|^^ ftii' >1^ I I ?rf5^^f ^ f5i 
?!TR ’sTF^ft I I *T5=5^?t % 

^r^fy ?qTiT> ^ ftfo: ftif 11 

^5^1 If ^5^ 'JF^FT f’iTR'li ^ 

srf^if— 

1 ^ ^'tT'RTfr sr^T^ 'TT^ uq-^ ^ 

-^TT^r I qq qO' qr^t, qTiff 

q^T 'qrqr qrqt-, nw 

’qr^T q^Tcft 5ftq qtsrq.-- 

qeiTTfi If tcT qq ^rr^ft i trsqr qfq % 

--^r q)Tir qjqql' i Fqn: qw 

qq——^rqt qfq-qRl' qtq> qrq- 

^rq qq ?rr stt^ i 

qjqqt, q^rr, ?rq?q, qjq, ^rrq 

2. qqr-qqr qiR %?r t, - 

fqqrq i ^qq?t qf^qt siFriqiT q's^q 


q\q qflt-qqft^—-11 ^h^fi srrqqqt 

^ qrq> qq ^rni^ 1 1 -^^rq^r^qi 

^"qq % qiiq qTffT ^ I 'F5?> q^T- 

qj^t-q^ q\ qilr q'lqiqt qrV fqqi^ 11 

qqr^, tq, 

3. qq^l qqq qqr |, qq qq% mrq ^f- 

srqq ?tqT 11 qli q'tqq? qql' qq'tq qqt- 

-?> 'sqqTf 11 q'tqqr ^ ^ arqqq— 

Irtr 5rqT ^qr 1 1 qfq ^ qq^r t qq 

— -—q:> qs qrT ariqi 11 qrq 

qq-qi qyqqq i^qr |, q? 

qT- qtst q\q-q;r ^qq qfqr 1 1 

qqqra, q^q, qfq, q^q^F, tiq? 

4. qiPT q^ql'q |t q^ i q>^, "q^s^ qql 

-q:?! ^ qf^f qi'q qf i qfqf-q>qg 

qq q^#-^ q^f qrqr qr, qq qqi 

qqr qt-^qrq i ?^qq % qfq qq? 

q|qqT qr^ft-qqqr qr i qi^qi ^qr 

qr fq? sqrq q——qt qi qt q’^ % qq 
fqqt qr—gfqrq> i qrq qt qqq> 

q;^ 11 qq qq qt-q't qfqqt qqqy 

11 qqt TTqqq, qq ^rr—-% qrq 

5>TT ? 

01?, |fq?T, T’q't, qrq, qrq, qq, 

q^q 
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5. Jr ifTT ^ ^TTfiT fttrT 
- WTT f^T I I 

Tf^irf ^f) ^ I. 

--grit I, 51111! 

5r>JT iftT ^y—-sr^w ’TTfl^ I 

qg- |H[ srifg-ifT-1 

IflfT I I III—-B^TT I I 

?C!IT, ?®n5T, ll‘5t?y, ^^r'y 

6. ^err bI- i^RT|T Tfteif H^n^fr 

^ -,^'tiTTT I ^ 

^ t^ry T^y I-e——Bfr^ ^RTT T|^ 

% ?riTcr ^y Rf fT-’T^y^ I 

f^iTJ sr^^r ^r^iT i ^ tt^— 
^T I TSif 'ffy ^"y—. 
-c(Tf I I'tcr'y Tfy ^rir^-'f i ts?it 


-^^117 E|i^^ fr ftifyi 

R^TT, g^sTFff ?r,—~Jr, ^rf^tHrify 

^ ^rfrvRRT, 3R^y R^IHrlT spy I 

TT^’y^^T^r, RT, fl^, RifsTify, RT, 

^>1 

7. siuTiti' ^y 'irfy ^^5=^ sfy i 

—Ji' T-=^T^fT ^'y T^ffy «fy i 

q^yfu^y Jr---qrT^l' sfy, “t(^ ir 

Jr fTT^rq^T ^tTri -,-i 

qrilr q?yf jsi ^ 5 fti^ ffy ?--% 

EiT^ Jf fy q| g^Jr qi^i -“df 

trt q? ^'y ^^riTT t, tt--1 

srr^qT ^'y H ? f'ffy ^TTE-H ^fy ^iy 
-^^rqirrrt i” 

«fy, qr^T, srrfeT, f t, ^tt, i 





(>T) iTiT Etri^ I- trF?^ sft^ #!s^ Jr 

5r®^f ^H?i Jr^r ^^^r^ ^ 

ws ^fT% ?rTiT^ f^fr^Jr— 


^T^Tq— 





Jr? 

^fl'f 

<0 

(^rq) 

flrf 

fl|fl 

(^) 





sr^T^ qTT ’iit' f<r^ ^tr qstfli % ?rr»rf|' 
^?Tfr Jr^r =f> fvfFqq: i 


1 . 

qflTFfl —-— 

(RTTT^r) 

2 . 

— 


3 . 

--- 1 

(%^) 

4 . 

f?flTfl '- 

(ffrFfl) 





(^T) ^3! ^r^Fir 11 r^%<Tq ?r*fwl 

iTfT^ ^ St?- ?35 f^iT ?c( 11 qr’T st? q55 

T^ (V) 5r?T^rT_ 

?^'T>?/?T|?I' qr^'t ?'t ?t? |?ft SfT? ^ I 


jsi. 


sr^iTT !rT«T lift F^q; irq if st? 

% ^^x ^T F??t? — 

1. !|?/^? ?JTt ir t I 

2. % F?^ ?t *1^/55 

?lF^tT I 

3. q^/^ftST ^TT? ^ ?5rT q?R 5t?T I I 

4. ?T# ?t f(tMT5r >wt ^X 
F^?5Rt I I 

(?.) ?t% ?35 srm r?rT 111?? f^?r % q? 
x^x ^t?r> ^'T F^ ?i^ 11 ^ Jf ^ 
F^itt ^ flit 11 ?t fljq- st? I ?fl- «T^ 
qrq- flit (V) ?T ffliflTfl flflT^iT— 

flk fl'flt<FtflTfl Jr fl's^T ?rfl 

^/«TT 1 

^fll 5r?TT fltfl fll- flr% F^q flq ^TR> *f sT? flsq 

AT flfr (V) ^T ffl?Tfl w^ir—• 

1. flTfl ?T 'flflrfl Tfr fljr |if itflr 

ll 

2. fltfl ^T|RT| ?7:^ fljT/flflr i 

3. flT^ iflr^r TT's?3ir 'T«fr t/t i 

4. wr? flt fltfl qfm'r %?!? aia |/»imr | 
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('^) 11 

^ 5t^ 515? f?tT TfiT I I sirT'T ^ 55 - ^7: 

(V) ^?r?cr_ 

?ft ?rs ^Tdl'/^r?T 11 
5r?rTT srrT ttV f?ti ^rtr ?!??> ^ st?r 515 ? 

Tt (v) — 

L fjTTT/fnTT'I 

2 - T?L ^fsriirt Igtqr 1 

3 . ?TU5r?l' % ?rr«r srq^ srs?T qi? 

?! I 

4 . qr iirq qrt f ? strt |t srTqqtMrirqr 1 

(?5) 4V% fq'i 11 q'T'^q^ ?Tpq?^ 

JT^Tfr qtq ?>?> 515 ? f?q iTtr | | gft 510 ? stqr 

t 3?r q^ (V) q^r fq^rr? ^rqr^q— 

TTRSTR nfq t ? 5 «TT? !> qq t t 

?5ft qqfTT qrq qV r?cT ^rr ^rqqf tf s^qr 5 r*? 
qT (v) q^r nrqrH — 

1 . ^ ^qfT qf g?? st R5qr^ ^t/tt wt 
qqr i 

2 . q'^qq^t q^ qrt q^r? ?rrqr i 

3. '^q* fq^rrqf q=5% qri/qit qqr^ ffitqfl Jr qqr 
qr I 

4 . ^qr q^i qr? qiqr qw q? q?? hV i 

(q) q^q ^si qrqq f?if qq 1 1 iqJr qrrq q^q^qt qqq 
qV? q?!' ?tqt qs? fqtr qcr I I sqiq 

qfeq q\? sVqr qsg q^ qfi' (V) q^i fqqrq 

qqr^^— 

^?T|T0r— 

q> Tqqrqf q5% qr't qqr^ ^stq^ Jr ^qr qr. 
qq% qrqf gqq ^qr/^ 1 


?qt srqri? qrq qt qtq r?ri q^ qrqqY ir sTqr qs? 
q? q|> iV) q^T fqqrrq qqi^Jr I 

1. ^qwT nq Ir fr tth ??qr qr, qqg-q% 
wcTiq q^r t/ql I 

2< qtqr qqrqr fSTT qriq '^qqrq qr? km qr, 
q qfqqr qT^r^T q fqrqt Ir q^q qrTqr qr/l i 

3. qqtrq % qfqqrq Ir qqqrr qrq ^firirq Jr 
*Tq? ^qr tIV Tqr i 

4. '?Jrq ?rr^ ^qrq q? qr^r f^r ?fr? 
im 11 

(q;) q'tq fq qrqq f?i^ qrr | 1 ^^iff qiy fcj;:^ ^ 
qrqqf Jr Tqrqr qqr 1 1 ^ qrqqlf ^ 
qtq qq qqr^ q^ t ^ 3 n? % 

qq g;?T-5?T *r4 ^qr 11 q'Tq fqt 

qrqq^r qry qrq eqrq Ir qfs^ *ft? qrqq qrr 

^?T-q?r srq qrlr qqr ^'r qq q? (V) qrr 

fqqrq qqriJr i 

1. qrqqr qr'T q'Ts qqqqrqrq, qqqrr fq? gfqqr? 
q^FTT^T k r?Jr 'qr? Ir km qV? qr^r ‘fr? 
qrqqr' fq 5T|T?t qtqqr, qr^q 5ft? 
|f|r?r rq??qT Ir qp qq?q 1 1 

qq 1. 

(q) Tiqr qrqqr qfV fqq?qT ^ qq?T qqr i 

(q) qrqqr k qVqqr fqfnf i 

(q) TTqr k qrqqr qft q'Ts qqqqrqV i 

qq 2 

(q) TT^T k qrqqr ^ qts qqqqrq't i 

(q) qq^ qrqqr qt fqrqT i 

(q) qrqr qqqrt qh:qr, qr^q q fqiqqr % 
fqr i 

qq 3- 

(q) ?Tqr qrq?r Ir qq?q ^ i 
(q) qrq^r ?rqT ??: qiqqr q qr? qqrr i 
(q) ?TqT ^ qrqqr qft ^irqr^ft ?t i 
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2. r^fiT ^ sqeiTTq-^ ^ 5r;ir 

^■^>1 iT^t RT5T^ ^ Ft ?1 ?rf 

f^TiFarifr tt gfV Jr ^' 1 ' ?«rTJT 

T|»rT I 

^>1 1. 

(ar) fl-EJTTTTt T> ^TT 1 

(?) !rf? TT f??TT ?T 1 

(?r) ?t?1i TT ??V q^t^TT ^ ^?rT ??i? ? 

51^11 

?? 2 '. 

(T) ?i? ’hIti ttcT Sr I 

(?) ?I?Y TT qftWT ^?T 5t 5?T? ^?T I 

(g-) 'REiTTqTt T> TTT ?! I 

?? 3. 

(?) ?e?TqTlf ? ?5? Tt qfTI ? 

?)■ I 

(?) R?t ?fr Tt^ % 1 

(?) Ft ?>rT tt ?ft q^t^ri ir ^?t ??t? 

?t?T I 

3. ???r Tt iRSRi?! Ft ?q?lf -"pT ?% 

Ttf ???!§ ??t, ??T % ?!% T'1' ?fr? 

Tt I 

?? 1- 

(?) ?^?T' ?T? t"^ ^q?t tT" qT?!^ ?31 
(?) ??T % ?>? q^lr qf)' ?fF? ?f i 
(?) ??% ?r? T> ?|V ???;t?t I 

?? 2 . 

(?) ??^ ?\?t ?T? Tt ???;t?t I 
(?) ?q?1i tV qT?!^ ?t i 

(?) ??? % ?t? q?^ T't ?T^ ?T I 

?? 3. 

(?) ?T? T> ?q?t T^ qT?i 5 ?|V ?T I 

(?) ??^ ?t?t ?T? T> ???;t?t I 
(?) ??T ?f ?>? q?^ tI ?tF? ? ?| ?T I 

4. T? ^ ?q?t ??V ? 5 ? Tt ®f ?f? TT f^T 
?r, ?q^ ??>? ?T??> T> ?rT F??t ?t, ?^t 


EiSt^ ?=S?f ?tT F??l? ?tqf t 3 gl?r TT?T 
?T ?! I 

?? 1 . 

(?) T? % TT?? Jr ?? !|? ^ I 

(?) T? ^ ?q^ ?!??)■ Tt TTTT ??r?T I 

(?) T? ^ ?5)l: ?=5'^ ^ qTK?r ?> ?lf I 

?? 2 - 

(?) T? % ?Tf?T T> ?^?r f??T 1 

(?) T? % ?q?3- ??3 ?F5? Tt ^ Jr ?? tt 

F??t I 

(?) T? ^ f?^? 5ft?f Tt fc?T TT?!! 1 

?? 3. 

(?) T? ^ ?q?V ??V ?F|? T> %? Jr ?? 
TT F??r I 

(?) ??^ ?q^ ??■(? ?Tf3fr T^ ?T?T f??r 1 

(?) T? ^ F??f? ?t?1f ? ?5?TT3-5P?r 

TT?T?t I 

5 . ?| ^?T T?T? I F??Jf T^lf ?)fs?t ??)■ t, 

T|t ^YTtT , T|1f ?hr ?|;?^ ?> T^t 
f'I? ?^ 11 

?? 1 . 

(?) ?? T?T? ^ T^ qT ?lf??t ??) jf I I 
(?) T^ q? ?\TtT ?|?^ ?^ I I 
(?) T^ qr ?>? ?f ?tT TO? ?^ I 

??• 2 . 

(?) ?? T?T? qT ?|? Tt? ??r 11 
(?) ?5T Tff tlftT t I 
(?) ?fr qT T|lf =^T>T Tfftt I I 

?? 3. 

(?) T^lr-TfV ?rTtT ?f;?t ?r 1 1 

(?) ?T TO? ?t ??r I 1 
(?) T^ ?T ??t I I 



(^Tn-3) 




4t% ' 

ft? ?44 

r?tT 11 4cirsF sr^JT ^ ?ft4 ^tr^; 

(^ 


1 ^r q4r ^ ^r^t 11 ?ri44ft ft 


5t4r 

5rft g'ff 4? ^r^'t (V) 4fTf44rTfT 



1. 

^rarft 

' ^ fw'^ H4ff 4lf54' 4ft^-^Tr IT ? 


(5r) 

'([^ 4iT 4rR T^rfri i] 


(^) 

4T44T f 4Trf T^jlfTT 1 


(^) 

^ 4iT 4tR f^TT^ T)44T 1 

2. 

5r??r ’ 

t 45 ^ 4ft^ r4^T ? 


(^) 

ffeiTT 


(^) 

4t?? 


(^) 

ft4?) 

3. 

?Eftff 

4;t ?T4 4ft ?r»T? |?n ? 


(sr) 

?ftf^ 4ft §r¥3ff ?r 45 ; 44T, fsr^rf 



?r44f 4fr TT^TT 4T?r 44T 1 


(4) 

?Eftf=4 % 4T1?(4H4 f ?T4ft 4fT "^TSTT 



W4T 1 


(?T) 

?ifrr4' f ?T44t % ?r5iT % ^14 5r?Tt 


^ I 


4 . Jif qiT'fr-^l srg^ «fr ? 

(*T) snPT¥ *rT i 



(^) 

4? 

ftft 4T 1 


(^) 

4| 

JTT^ft ft? 1^ =4f4:4 4iT 4T 1 

fr% 


H|t 

ft? f^ 45r4 4TST4 f4l^ 4Cr 11 


5n4 

4fsf 

ftT m4 ^^t ^HTWicf 1 


f ^rglr 

(V) 

4iT f44TTiT 5f4T?f— 

h 

ftfl 

1 sftt 

fcftft ftft f ftft ?r54T 4T 1 


2. giTTTT TTGftJT 'TCfft | I 

3. IIT tr? ^4iTT 4ft =^'t^ I I 

4. s^TrqTTt ^ ^Tiflr 4ft irrTT 5 £Tt i 

fft^ '4?' ?ft7: '^’ 5t ff/=44'f ^'t I I •^‘ ^ 

ft? 415 ? f?tT TTl^ ^ 1 ; 3 t|‘ HTn % 'Tf?lT ) 

mT ^^i-'ft f4r %' % s? 4r5? ^ ir?r ?Twr 

Pt ^ 

4IS? ‘^' ^=^1; ^ ft 11 4^14 sth ^ 

415? 4ft '4:' trft % iTT4^ 4T^ 4ft'!54! f f4rr4ri^‘l 



'T' 



•m' 

1. 

f44 4fT 

( 

) 1. 

f4>frTir 4R4T 


?f»T4 




2. 

?rtTT4 4^7:44 

( 

) 2. 

?rfE4T 

3. 

4|4 ^T^gjT 
4I44T 

K 

) 3. 

f44rT4 4!W 

4. 

r4:ft 4ft ftsr 
4ft %457: ^ 

( 

) 4. 

44 4ft 7Tr4T 


4Tf4fl' 4 4iT4T 


5- 

4i7:5ri4^ 
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(sf) ^ ^ m fm't 

1. -r?^r ffJir^rir «JITTT, 

w - m, 

ft 

^%ur - fm I 

-^^rni I 

^ I-?ITTTT 1 

^^5^, kri Tj^m, ^T\i 

2. ^T5 5ft - 

5pm 'F^JIT -- 

Tf^-ni-TTI. 

Cv ft > 

--^^51^1 ^^511^1, 

|t-1 

^m, iw, 

3- 1. RfCTT- 

ir^T irq- ^ 

2. ^mU-TOtt—^ 

f'R ^ 

srm, ?rw, fsFT-f^T, ute, ^ i 

(^) ^3! ^^ift Tt ^5?f ^fir^JiT JTirr 11 

^riT miff ^ Tfsii fftT fsm ^i^ii if fsm ^ 


?iim;mr st^ii ^ ^\^^ f^ir Jr ee 

f^fgEfEfff^Emi ( ( 

EH ^EIE ( ) 

5r?t^E|t^Et ( ) 

^] 5ftE ( ) 

EtsfE ^ HTHT ( ) 

if i^Ep ^ eFe h ^ EmEi ( ) 

1. stoI' 

2 . 

3. ^PT^M 

4. ?f5E?IET 

5. ^rrEfEr 

6 . 

(^) Et^ r?i^ Eq siTirr ^ t EI3? %m mi 
EfTtI— 

1. eIt ^\\ ^51 ^1—H-ESf'’ EPfl EET \ 1 

2. —TT EIE Eft {? TI^ mm 
^ fET ^TTEt I I 

3. Et fmTE i^E) Et?t t^TtEtstEET EPKH 

T|HT I EEfl—-spp 1 1 

55?E?, ET^ETf, TI«^E, m 



(3!) 11 bur 

^ TfeiT q>T ?ft# f^tT »HT wH % 

1. crisr !rq^ ?R3T f i 

h\5pt vRTcfy I (ftr ^fteT qr# 11 

^ ^rqjfr 5ifR % ?f^^R qrr 
qrT^ I, qrtf q|^ v ) t . 

spqt '^z ^ wqfTT srqij 11 
^X‘^x 5r ^Rq 'tiT qq |i 
qq qrqt q?^ qr^ |j qffq-qtfq % sqqq 
qqrq t qh fqq-q^ qsV qqRqi % 
qrq fqcTRT qRT 11 fqq mqq^ qqq't 
qq fqRR ^x sfiT qs^rq % qiq 
qtT fV q^sr qi^qi 11 

1. qf^q qiq qt qq^ qr^ql qft qqi qfqql 

I'’ 

2. q? fqq qqiqr qrar ^ ? 

3. qit srqqr ^^^ qq>5 qrR | ? 

^tT^— 

1. 

2 . 

3. 


(qTq-3) 


w 


2. I^WT qqt q>«Tr ^ qqqr | afr^ q'srf qqR 

qfiT 11 farq *r q^ q^qr t. q^t ^- 

fq^ qrr qiq q> q^'\‘ t I farqq; ^^x 
qqqri qfqq, qq% qq^R, qqf\ qs# 
qq^t qfqqt i qq ^ Jr qrq qrqr | qt 
q^T qq %^ qsqjr-qsqfT qq x^\ 11 

5[5q— 

1. ^qr qqqq ^ ? 

2. fqq Jr qqqr | q^ ^qr % ? 

3. qfq Jf qrq^T q^ ^qr qjqq qr^iR-1 ? 

1 . 

2 

3. 

3. qT%T q^^qtqiq ?qq qtq^qrq qi't |q;rq 
q^ qqr, qqiT fqJr qqq> ^ q'V qrq qqi^i 
qqqH qrq “qq!- q|lf fqr qtqtqrq qfqqJT 
^qr, “qq^-qq% ^ q^T- qrqqr ^ qqqt Jr 
q^qrq il |, ^Tr qr qr qT qqr qVq 
q^q^-qT'q qqir qqT-qrql Jf q\q; m qq i" 
wrq-qrq qtq qqr |t qrj, qjqtqt qrq qr 
q^s qrqr i 
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5f5rr— 

1. ^ 5T>RT'5rm ^ rt ^ri 

RTRRRil ■? 

2. RTR^ RT ^'I'Rtrrr^ ^ RRT ? 

3. ?rr%T RRtRtWR ^ RRT fRIRI ? 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. ^ I RRT ^ R#R RT 

RRR R I TT^ RT RTR RT R>RT, fR^ RR 

I RtRT RRIRT RTR ^RRTR RT 
RI, R JrfRR R>?rRT, R fR^fy I RgR RRRI 1 
RSRtRT ?RRIR % RfsffHT Rl I RTR ?ft 
RHRR ft RRfr RTRT, RT Rlt Rff-RSRT 
RTRT RT T 

515 ^— 

1. Rt Rff RTR RT^ ir ? 

2 'RtRI ^ RTR RTRI RI ? 

3. RR^^TT RT ^JRRIR RET RT ? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

5. gRf 3t RTRTRt % RRT^ RT ft Ri RTRI RT, 

RtR RTt ?r ^ RtR5T RT Rf fR^TTR 

RT I TrRRT R¥T I Rf I F&RR % 
RTR ft qR ETR^TTRT Tl fR 3f^ RTRIRI Rf 
t| |, "Rff R®RtT ^ RpfRT, ^RRT, RRffRRT 
R|R 5?RT I *TRt Rt Rf7, pRf^ RR! Rtg ^ 
Rff rT- RtRT RfiR ftst I I RtRJT RT 
PRRT sftT #RT RfR Rf l" 


JT5H — 

1. RfR Rft Rf^Rt TT RTT ? 

2. ^ Rff 5f^ Jr ’ 

3. Rff RtR-RtR Rt RfR gfRT RfT gpRS | f 
^T— 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

(R) Rt% fRIT RtT Jr ^rRt RRf RT RR% Rt% 

fRR RtJ RS^ If ^ $tR RSR ^RRT fepRir— 

1. ^RIR ^ RR ft^ Rr?r RTRRt Rt —-- 

Rf T RIRT I I 

(?r) pRRfRR stFrrttI- 

(R) RiRtRRTT 
(R) RTRR 

2. fRR"f Rt RtR R>-:^fHr | 

(ST) '^IT 

(r) rttrt 

(r) fRTRT 

3. -—Rlfst RRt t, RT?g ^fr RRTRTR 

RTRT RTRT | I 

(ST) RtRR 
(R) fRT 
(r) RRRt 

4. fRpRR RRTT % RRIRf r) -'Rfrf 

(^) ^ 

(r) R5RT 

(R) rrr 
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5, if I[^ \ Stfil JR RR RM ft (Vfl) # ^ RIRR1 ^ fT ffRII RRf I Sftl 


-ftti 

(R) fRRIT 
(R) ^RfRillR 
(R) ^ 

6 . PRI ft Rfnsf iflRW 51 ] fRwr 

fit Rfjt if RR^ RIR^ Rift ft- 

^it Rtr 'RIR TR f?R[ I 

(R) R# 

(r) Rlit 

(R) Wt 

7 , ^ —RtlRiRR^ptl 
(R) RtR\ 

(R) Rit 
(R) RtRt 


RRf I fR Rt 5lf R?t ^ I RIR r:5 err If Rfei 
RIR RR ft filRIfl Rf R^ RfRR RRIfT 
fRfRR- 

1, RfjRrfRRRRf, 
fRaW Rlt RRI 
^^Rf 

1 R^Rtif 
?t-iitR 
RRRRRl 
RftRfR^fl 
TR^ 

3, Irrr^ 

RIRRfIRR 
RRtfS (i f IRR 
RRIRI 
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All the Sample Pages of Three Textbooks 



5155 


5TS?[ 

1. 

3T»r 

17. 

^rfiT^Txl 

2. 

srt 

18. 


3. 


19. 

ar»^T 

4. 

'IRT 

20- 


5. 


21. 

aT4 

6. 


22. 

5i5nTT<t 

7. 


23. 


8. 

3T5rni55t 

24. 


9. 

a 

25. 


lo¬ 

areiTTiT 

26. 


ll. 


27. 

?rNY 

12. 


28, 

?rR5 

13. 


29. 


14. 


30, 

5rT^^ 

15. 

?r55T 

31. 

m^\x 

16. 

srirm^iTT 

32. 

m^T^r 
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=.,73^ 

0 

513? 

33. 


59. 


34- 

msr 

60. 

g'Tft'q'fcr 

35. 


61. 


36. 


62. 

?ITT 

37- 

TTT^T 

63. 


38- 


64. 

35^111 

39. 

3TTR 

65. 


40. 

^ITTIR 

66. 


41. 


67. 


42. 

SIT^H 

68. 

^5 

43. 


69. 


44 


70. 


45. 

STTRRTR- 

71. 


46. 


72. 

jft? 

47. 

iz 

73. 

sfr^iTT 

48. 


/4. 

?ftT? 

49 

Irt 

75. 


50. 


76. 


51. 


77. 


52. 

ci^ 

78. 


53. 


79. 

^”1 

54. 


80. 

wr^TIT 

55, 

^ccTT f?5rt 

81. 


56. 

^^riTirr 

82. 


57. 

g'firRr 

83. 


58. 


84. 
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5155 


5r55] 

85. 


111. 


86. 

^5115 

112. 


87. 


113. 


88. 


114. 


89. 

^1551 

115. 


90. 


116. 


91. 


117. 


92. 


118. 


93. 

•b 

119. 


94. 


120. 


95. 

^15 

121. 

sffliTH 

96. 


122. 


97. 

■"ffTT^irTT 

123. 


98. 


124. 


99. 


125. 


100. 


126. 

^?T> 

101. 

=PT!f 

127. 


102. 


128. 


103. 


129. 

^3rr;TT 

104. 

PfRtifleT 

130. 


105. 


131. 

^^fq-isr 

106. 


132. 


107. 


133. 


108. 


134. 

^STSTT 

109. 


135. 


no. 

sffVt nqftf 

136. 
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WS? 


5TS? 

137. 


163. 

RR 

138. 

%ir 

164. 

r7r 

139. 


165. 

R>RT 

140. 


166. 

rItrt 

141. 


167. 

R? 

142. 

n-Ef 

168. 

RIR 

143. 


169. 

RRt 

144. 


170. 


145. 

RTRt 

171. 

RT 

146. 

RRR 

172. 

RTst 

147. 


173. 

RIR 

148. 

RIR 

174. 

RIR 

149. 

RT^7 

175. 


150. 

RM 

176. 


151. 

RH 

177. 

rIrri 

152. 

RTR 

178. 

rIrt 

153. 

fR5 

179. 

RRRTT 

154- 

fRT5TTRT 

180. 

RRiFt 

155. 

fR?rrR 

181. 


156. 

rIr 

182. 

Rfcl^ 

157. 


183. 

RiRR 

158. 

5^ 

184. 

rtrt| 

159. 

JUIIft 

185. 

RIR 

160. 


186. 

rtrrT 

161. 


187. 

RTRT 

162. 


188. 

rirtrI 
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5TS? 



189. 


215. 


190. 


216. 

BiiefV 

191. 

=^1^111 

217- 

^iffl 

192. 

=^T^FT 

218. 

mm 

193. 


219. 


194. 

f=5rfeRT 

220. 


195. 


221. 

if'' 

196. 


222. 


197. 


223. 

5fmi 

198. 

r=??r 

224. 

SHT 

199. 


225. 


200. 


226. 


201- 


227. 


202. 


228. 

sfggi 

203. 


229. 


204. 


230. 

^imF'TR 

205. 


231. 

siBtg 

206. 

«> 

232. 


207. 


233. 

^igciiEcr 

208. 


234. 

5T?ri5rg 

209. 


235. 

5I?51K 

210. 


236. 


211. 


237 

SIR! 

212. 


238. 

^rfg 

213. 

Bif 

239. 

5TR 

214. 


240. 

SIRWT 
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SSioHo 

5TS? 

^oHo 

5135 

241 


267. 


242. 

afl-TT 

268. 


243. 


269. 

f^fRur 

244. 


270. 


245. 


111. 


246. 

fsTTlT 

272. 


247- 


273. 


248. 

Tstm 

274. 

cIR 

249. 


275. 

RRI 

250. 


276. 

frfRRR 

251. 

WI^T 

277. 


252. 

Wlf^f 

278. 


253. 


279. 

cl^^rr 

254. 


280. 

RfRlH 

255. 


281. 


256. 


282. 


257. 


283. 

rirrI 

258. 

ffRTST 

284. 


259. 


286. 

ET^riil 

260. 

i!,“^ 

^IR 

287. 

fRR5fy 

261. 

TsfRiR 

288. 

fcFT^ 

262. 


289. 

rIt 

263. 


290. 


264. 


291, 

gq-R 

265. 


292. 


266. 

SIR 

293. 
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5T55 

294. 

cfr?rT 

320. 


295. 


321. 

^^cIT 

296. 


322. 


297. 

«ITJTT 

323. 


298. 


324. 


299. 


325. 


300. 


326. 

?? 

301. 


327. 

tTHFrirf 

302. 


328. 


303. 


329. 

EfTTcTn 

304. 


330 


305. 


331. 

wnifir 

306. 

?Kr 

332. 

s^rir 

307, 


333. 

nqt 

308. 

^IT 

334. 


309. 


335. 


310. 


336. 


311. 

fen 

337. 

EIT 

n5 

312. 


338. 

T^ni 

313. 

F^^t 

339. 


314. 


340. 

fT^T'Tlfe^T 

315. 


341. 

^rertair 

316. 


342. 


317. 


343. 

FSI 

318. 

ffeJH 

344. 


319. 


345. 

finr 
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^o?To 



5rs? 

346. 


372 

'Tfr*T 

347. 


373. . 


348. 


374. 

TfSTT 

349. 


375. 

■ircr 

350. 


376 

'TFffy 

351. 


377. 

TcJft 

352. 

JTTr?r*Tr 

378. 

T«T 

353. 


379. 


354 


380. 

'TT^'TT 

355. 

ffimr 

381. 


356. 


382. 

'TfT«Trr 

357. 

ffr^TTfr 

383. 

'TTt^r 

358. 

ffiiirTfiT 

384. 


359. 


385. 

T^a- 

360. 


386. 

'T^cimWT 

361. 


387. 

Tg 

362. 


388. 

15=^1^17 

363. 


389. 


364. 


390. 

'TRVirr 

365. 

'111*1 T=?rir5r 

391. 


366. 


392. 


367. 

Tair 

393. 

'T?ft 

368. 


394. 


369. 

TSIT 

395. 

'TT^ei?! 

370. 


396 

tlTS 

371. 

TffTf 

379. 

715511511 
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^0 ?fo 

5T55 



398. 

Tlfft 

424. 

qqri^r 

399. 


425. 

q^fcT 

400. 

fT^n 

426. 


401. 


427. 

qrcrrqfT 

402. 

qts 

428. 

qfcf^q 

403. 


429. 

qtfiqrEqiqq: 

404. 


430. 


405. 

5r5rfT 

431. 

qq>T5TTvrT 

406. 


432. 

qqll 

407. 

5f^«nqi 

433. 

q5q 

408. 


434. 

qnifr 

409. 


435. 

quirTqrq 

410. 


436. 


411. 

5^ 

437. 

qT4qr 

412. 

55fl 

438. 

qR 

413. 


439. 

q^ 

414. 

5R!r*TT 

440. 

qjfqr 

415. 

q?f^5Tr 

cs 

441. 

qiff 

416. 

e 

442 

qjreqr 

417. 


443. 

qiiqqi 

418. 

ttf 

444. 

qii?! 

419. 

qfB^ 

-445. 

fqiir^Tqt 

420. 

qq 

446. 


421. 

qlt 

447- 

^qif 

422. 

'qiT 

448. 

'fitTSrq 

423. 

qqfiT 

449. 
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^3? 

^0^ 0 

5rsf 

450. 


476. 

tV'srpfV 

451. 


477. 


452. 

5r=s% 

478. 


453. 

ggiTT 

479. 


454- 


480. 


455. 


481. 

ffe 

456. 


482. 


457. 


483. 


458. 

STTci^ 

484. 

ft 

459. 


485. 


460. 


486. 


461. 

5r?r 

487. 

fiTJT 

462. 

^5r^riT 

488. 


463. 

sf5^ 

489. 


464. 


490. 


465. 

STfT 

491. 


466. 

Sffffl 

492. 


467. 


493. 


468. 

^T3lTT 

494. 


469. 


495. 

?rrf 

470. 

?H!T 

496. 

'Tlf 

471. 


497. 


472. 


498. 

mi 

473. 


499. 

^IT 

474. 


500. 


475. 


501. 
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0 

^“5 


^5^ 

502 . 


528 . 


503 . 


529 . 


504 . 


530 . 


505 . 


531 . 

RltBI 

506 . 

w 

532 


507 . 


533 . 

Rt?r 

508 

^ITT 

534 . 

B'misft 

509 . 

^>5r?r 

535 . 

*11^151 

510 . 


536 . 


511 . 


537 . 

HTiTT 

512 . 


538 . 


513 . 


539 . 

TTlfnlEF 

514 . 

iT^r^iTT 

540 . 

TIT^ST BI?? 

515 . 


541 . 


516 . 

5S 

542 . 


517 . 

ITE^I 

543 . 

fnsr^BT 

518 . 


544 . 

fBBE 

519 . 

’TcT^IB' 

545 

fir^ 

520 . 


546 . 

fBBBI 

521 . 


547 . 


522 . 

iT^Kir 

548 . 

’Tj 

523 , 

iTillfft' 

549 . 


524 . 


550 . 

l*Tf 

525 . 

IT^^SIW 

551 . 

5BBBR 

526 

JTill?- 

552 . 


527 . 

^■51111 

553 . 

giBBT'Sir? 
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^0^0 

5T5? 

554. 

c 

580 

TTE^q-fir 

555. 


581. 

TT|*ftT 

556. 


582. 

Trr^ 

557. 


583. 


558 

tT^TT 

584. 


559 


585. 


560. 


586. 


561. 

41^ 

587. 

^q- 

562. 


588. 


563. 


589. 


564. 


590. 


565. 

iTir^rsF gisfl 

591. 


566. 

*11^7 

592. 


567. 


593. 


568. 

5^5fT 

594. 


569. 

T? 

595. 

Tt2l 

570. 

TSflf 

596. 


571. 


597. 


572. 


598. 

?r^lT 

573. 


599 


574. 

Tisr^r 

600. 

5r?if 

575 

TIB- 

601. 


576. 


602. 


577- 


603. 


578- 

Tlffr 

604. 

5reiTirr 

579. 


605. 

^risl 
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^3^ 

*|ir>^o 

5155 

606. 

5rT?T 

632. 


607 

HIT 

633. 

fRHTRf 

608. 


634- 


609. 

H 

635 

« 

610. 

4 

HE 

636. 

r^TEjn RRT 

611. 

hIh 

637. 

fRfiil 

612. 


638. 


613. 


639. 


614. 


640. 


615. 


641. 

^I'TcIT 

616 


642. 


617. 

RT5'!r 

643. 

R«Tt 

618. 


644. 

RET 

619. 


645 


620. 


646 

"JnTTT 

621. 


647. 


622, 


648 

HlfEfl 

623, 

HrHTHTirr 

649. 

HRRR 

624. 

^13 

650. 


625. 

!II5 

651. 

htTt 

626. 


652 


627. 

Hlf 

653. 

HI? 

628. 

RIR? 

654. 

H|T 

629. 

RI|iT 

655. 

HIR 

630. 

fRftrTIir 

656. 

HIRR 

631, 

fRHR 

657. 
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^0^0 

513? 

SRo^T'’ 

5T2? 

658. 


684. 


659. 


685. 


660 


686. 

r'ftI 

661. 

fesir 

687 


662. 


688. 


663. 


689. 

RfsRRT 

664. 


690. 

RRT 

665. 

wm'ra'i 

691. 

RRR 

666 


692 

RRI^I 

667. 

cTsr 

693. 

RRIRR 

668. 


694. 

RRrfRRT 

669. 


695. 

RRTO 

670. 


696 

RFf?Ei> 

671. 


697. 

R'WTS 

672. 

^*11 

698. 

R5? 

673. 

R>r*T 

699. 

m 

674. 


700. 


675. 


701. 

rt:?! 

676. 


702. 

RT':.! 

677. 

RcTT? 

703, 

RRTT 

678. 

R?er 

•l 

704. 

R^iftR 

679. 


705. 

RIRT 

680. 

RBTT 

706. 

Rr*fl 

681. 


707. 

RIEFT 

682. 

R?? 

708. 

RITR 

683. 

R??rr? 

709. 

RIR 
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lifioHO 

515? 

^0^0 

515? 

710. 


733. 

5EtEr 

711. 


734. 


712 


735. 

FTI? 

713. 


736. 

IT'^cTT? 

714. 


737. 

5T^T4- 

/715. 


738. 


716. 

?fkl' 

739. 


717. 


740. 

5?T?fr 

718. 


741. 

Rr? 

719. 

fir? 

742. 

r?Krr? 

720. 


743. 


721. 


744, 

?n=5?r 

722. 


745, 

?f2TT 

723. 

ir^TT 

rv 

746, 


724. 

c\ 

747. 


725. 


748 


726. 

c\ 

749 


727. 

^iTT 

750 


728. 


751. 


729. 

ffo ifto 

752. 


730. 

?f?r 

753. 


731. 


754. 

??T^ sr^T'iT 

732. 


755, 
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51 !? 

1. ?IR 

151 


Ro !iISR 

763. 

76i 



761, fp 
761 fspt 


768. m 
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^0 

5TS5 


51^5 

1. 


17. 


2. 


18. 


3. 


19. 


4 

!r3rV 

20. 


5. 


21. 


6. 

!r?rrl-?r 

22. 


7. 


23. 


8. 


24. 


9. 


25. 


10. 


26. 

trq? 

11. 

srrs 

27. 


12. 


28. 


13. 

?rrf5r^ 

29. 

qT5^T 

14. 


30. 

q^fsT 

15 


31. 


16. 


32. 






MS 
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^0 ^0 

5T5? 

^0 ^0 

5T=? 

33. 


59. 

414tR 

34 


60. 

W- 

35. 


61. 

Ei-cfTE 

36. 


62. 


37. 


63. 


38. 


64. 

51^150 

39. 


65' 

SITRI 

40. 


66. 

C\ 

41 


67. 


42. 


68 

5??r 

43. 

TTR 

69. 

53^ 

44. 

4151 

70. 

5351 

45 


71. 

5R3 

46. 


72 

rflfT 

47. 

*14 

73. 

cflir 

48. 

51^51 

F' 

74. 

8-^51 

49. 

*n!i5r 

75. 

^5T 

50. 


76. 


51. 


77. 

^'4151 

52. 


78. 

41^1 

53. 

'^riTT 

79. 

?T53 

54. 

■^1513^ 

80. 


55. 

43a35r 

81. 

^T5r3 

56. 


82. 

f?5r3«r 

57. 

■4^1 

83. 


58. 


84. 
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qio^fo 


^C?To 


85. 


111. 

srqir 

86. 


112 


87. 


113. 

ciriTT 

88. 


114. 

JrffrT 

89. 


115- 

51^1 

90. 


116. 


91. 


117. 


92- 


118. 


93. 

FTtfl 

119. 


94. 

ffTSfTClft 

120. 


95. 

fFsff^T 

121. 


96. 


122 


97. 


123. 

ifeBIST 

98. 


124. 

|TT 

99. 


125. 


100. 


126 

?T5TT 

101. 

q=3^'V?T 

127. 

4TTTV 

102. 

T^fiirfr 

128. 


103. 


129. 


104. 


130. 

iI>5fT 

105. 

Tfnw 

131. 


106. 

Tt^r 

132. 


107 

3^T^T 

133. 

4151 

108. 


134. 


109. 


135, 


110. 

Ttprl 

136. 

w 
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^0 

137- 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. M 

142. 

143. 

144. ^r?fT 

145. 

146. r^ei'T 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. H’^IT 

152. 

153. R'lirf 'THf? 

154. E? 

155. 


Spo ^0 

156. 

157. 


158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 


5ie^ 

RTTI 

rIett 

R??T 

VQ 

r^^7 

RcflR 

rIr? 

r7 

o 
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o 

o 

5TS? 


^5^ 

1 


17. 

757^ 

2. 


18. 

75^1 

3. 


19. 

755757 

4. 

?r*rT^?!Tr =Ft 

20. 

f757-f757 

5. 

aTcifft 

21. 

^jrr757 

6. 


22. 

^T-#f5T 

7. 


23. 

>flT ?r 

8. 

STT^r-'TW 

24. 


9. 


25, 

=7775r '77T75T ^7 

10. 

^siT-gerf 

26. 

'^3'7 757 

11. 

3577: 

27. 

#f757 

12. 

7t§ t 

28. 


13. 


29. 

551757 

14. 

7i«r 

30. 


15. 

TittT-'FttI' 

31. 

5ft3-757 

16. 

7iv% 

32. 

5ft7 ^ 
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^0 ^0 


33. 


34. 

5l'»F STJPTT !■ 

35. 


36. 

5rfr 

37. 

Cl? 

38. 


39 


40. 


41. 


42. 

f^x 

43. 

i;3r ^ 

44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 

Or^r^r ^x 

52. 

^3:% 

53. 


54. 

TO ^X 

55. 

T^fT 

56. 

TTX TT 

57. 

TTR 


^0 f5 o 

5T5? 

58. 


59. 

^^^X 

60. 

^IlfrrTRl ^3 

61. 

STTOi^TRI 

62. 

STTOt 

63. 


64. 

TOTO 

65. 


66. 


67. 

5rr|T 

68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 

^3?r^T 

72. 

•^XWiX 

73. 

RTO ^X 

74. 


75. 

OrwripT 

76. 


77. 


78, 


19, 

K[^rRR3 

80, 

t 3«3 ^«Tq-d3 

81. 

RTTIITT 

82. 

ERt 
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15 ) 


t 




83, ^ 



8 ( 

85. 

88, prat 
87. m 


50. pi 

51. p<it 

52. 





55. ^ 


88. etMH 
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Verbs Used in the Totd Ciirriculum i.e. in 
Ail the Sample Pages of Three Textbooks 


!Tio Ho 


*fio Ho 

515H 

1. 

HRT 

17. 


2 . 

3HT5TT 

18, 


3. 

355TT 

19. 


4. 


20. 

H5t?rr 

5. 

3ffTT 

21. 

nnr 

6. 


22. 

fTTHfTT 

7. 


23. 

nr^ffT 

8. 

=p|;!TT 

24. 

g?r3T 

9. 

^^fTr^TT 

25. 

H^^rfrr 

10. 


26. 

f^TT^TI 

11. 


27. 

« 

12. 

^TfTT 

28. 

<) 

13. 


29. 


14. 


30. 


15. 


31. 


16. 


32, 

=^tr^TiiT 
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^0 ^ 0 

5T3? 

^0 Ho 

5T55 

33. 


58. 


34. 


59. 

EgTHI 

35. 


60. 

S'TBT 

36. 

f^T^iTT 

61. 

^Tr^TT 

37. 


62 


38. 


63. 

^^fir 

39. 


64. 

?srrr 

CN 

40. 

IJiTfTT 

65. 


41. 

flSq'fTT 

66. 

fITTfTT 

42. 

^!iri?rr 

67- 

eIshi 

43. 


68. 


44. 

3HTfrr 

69. 


45. 

sr^rirr 

70 

r??^T!TT 

46. 


71. 


47. 

3IT^T 

72. 

IITTHI 

48. 

eiTB'BT 

73. 


49. 

'sftcrrfT 

74. 


50. 

^'IsTT 

75. 


51. 

sftEfH 

76 


52. 


77. 


53. 


78. 

T^?!TT 

54. 


79. 

T-fTT 

55. 


80. 


56. 

^fT^TT 

81 

qHTffr 

57. 

fSTTftirrBT 

82. 
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?to 

3T55: 

=60 Ho 

5T5? 

83. 


108. 

fsHi 

84. 


109 


CO 


110. 

sftHr 

86 . 

qi^T 

HI. 


87. 

qiefqT 

112. 


OO 

CO 

rq?rr?Tr 

113. 

nfTHfHfTr?Tr 

89. 


114. 

iTHTHt 

90. 


115. 

HTHT 

91. 

'PWfTT 

116. 

HIHHT 

92. 

'K5iT?rr 

117. 

HIHiTT 

93. 


118. 

HITHr 

94, 


119. 

fHHfll 

95. 

^JlffT 

120. 

OrHifri 

96. 


121. 

55 HI 

97. 


122. 

5 TH:iHr 

98. 

iifr^r 

123. 


99. 

^ffT^rr 

124. 


100. 

i^^srrsTr 

125. 


101. 


126. 


102. 


127. 

HirfTT 

103. 


128. 


104. 

^T^rTI 

129. 

Hn'q'Ffrr 

105. 

f^*T5?rT 

130. 

HsqriHr 

106, 

r^si^r 

131. 


107. 


132. 

HIHI 
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^0 if[o 

515? 

133 , 

f?r^!Tr 

146 , 


134 , 


147 . 

im 

135 . 


148 . 


136 , 


149 . 

p?i 

137 , 


150 , 


138 , 


151 , 


139 , 


152 , 


140 , 


153 , 

pffi 

141 . 


154 , 


142 . 


155 , 


143 . 

fill??!! 

156 . 

f^^IRI 

144 . 

ftlRffll 

157 . 

im 

145 , 

pTfir 

158 . 




APPENDIX-V 


Nouns with their Frequency and Derivation 
Used in the Sainple Pages of Science Textbook 




spo d® 


?TTV^R?TT 

1 . 

STJT 

21 

2 . 


1 

3. 

?f5r 

1 

4. 

?FTr^!T 

1 

5. 


1 

6 

ijTfcirriT 

6 

7. 

srg^r^ 

5 

8 . 


1 

9. 

tWT^fJTT 

1 

10 . 

WT^ir 

4 

11 . 


1 

12 , 


2 

13. 


2 

14. 


2 


^0 ^To 

5r53 


15. 

^rr^r 

Cl 

2 

16 

5rT^?irfrcrT 

3 

17. 


1 

18. 


1 

19. 


1 

20 . 


1 

21 . 


2 

22 . 

SEJTT 

16 

23. 

Ksrf 

13 

24. 


6 

25. 


8 

26. 


1 

27. 


2 
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Spo Ho 

5155 

HTTl^T^cfT 

5fia Ho 


HRRTTcTT 

28. 


3 

53. 

RTR 

1 

29. 


6 

54. 


1 

30. 

r^pirr 

2 

55. 

tstT 

3 

31. 


1 

56. 


2 

32. 


1 

57. 

5IRR cTR 

3 

33- 

^iT?r 

1 

58. 

515 

1 

34. 


5 

59. 

JKT 

1 

35. 


4 

60. 

5?cf5r 

1 

36. 


11 

61, 

5# r^^iT 

1 

37 


1 

62. 


3 

38. 


3 

63. 

5T5?TT 

2 

39. 

^^rfo^T 

1 

64. 

ffspIR 

4 

40. 


2 

65. 

RirFcT 

3 

41. 

sr^ri^q- 

1 

66 


1 

42. 

5rrF^ 

1 

67. 

5rf5f5R 

2 

43. 

sfl'^Fer^rB' 

2 

68. 

rFe^'t 

1 

44. 


3 

69. 


5 

45. 


5 

70. 

brIrri^tt 

3 

46. 

STTt 

1 

71. 


2 

47- 


3 

72. 

SI5R 

4 

48. 

55 

4 

73. 

STIlfl' 

8 

49. 

fkn 

2 

74. 

srrR:5H?r 

1 

50. 

f^qrr 

3 

75. 


3 

51. 


2 

76. 


1 
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78. 1 

79 2 

80. m»T 1 

81. ’ttt 1 

82. rTRfsV 2 

83. ’jrR 4 

84 . 11^515 4 

85. 'TtH 2 

86 . 1 

87. 2 

88 . 1 

89. 6 

90. 2 

91. 5;3if 1 

92. ■CR 5 

93. 4 

94. RfETT 4 

95. 2 

96' 3 

97. RT 1 

98. RRf 6 

99. R?5'^ 13 

100. R5R 4 

101. RTfriRTR 1 

102. RTS 7 


?po Ro 

5T5? 


103. 

RTS^"^ 

1 

104. 

RTSR'Jg'er 

3 

105. 

fRfRrW 

5 

106. 

fRRlR 

1 

107. 

fElfR 

5 

108. 

Rfe 

e 

1 

109. 

RSit 

c 

7 

110. 

^TffcT 

1 

111. 


11 

112. 

ftirriT 

1 

113- 


1 

114. 

5T'lcr 

1 

115 

rtIrr^t 

7 

116. . 

RRRR 

4 

117. 

RRRR cTR 

3 

118. 

RRIR 

9 

119 

RRHR^T 

1 

120. 

RRRT 

1 

121. 

RRR 

1 

122. 

E=RTSr 

1 

123. 

R^IT 

1 

124. 

RR^R 

4 

125. 

RRR 

10 

126. 

m 

2 

127. 

RRfR 

2 
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^0 E'o 

515? 

?r?’=5TrTfrT 

^poHo 

5T®? 


128. 


1 

10. 

GrtO? 

1 

129. 

HIT? 

1 

11. 


1 

130. 

gTlSTT 

1 

12. 


1 

131. 


1 

13. 


1 

132. 


23 

14. 


1 

133. 


6 

15. 


1 

t34. 


8 

16. 

5t?TT 

1 

135. 


2 

17. 

RjfV 

3 

136. 


3 

18- 


1 

137. 


1 

19. 


2 

138. 


1 

20 


1 

139. 


2 

21. 


2 

140. 


1 

22. 


19 

141. 

«T??r 

1 

23. 


2 

142. 


1 

24. 


2 




25. 


1 

1. 

!rnTR‘ 

1 

26. 

ftT=prT 

1 

X 

2. 


i 

27. 


2 

3. 


1 

28. 


1 

4. 


1 

29. 

BfssfRt 

1 

5. 


3 

30. 


4 

6. 


2 




7. 


2 

1. 


2 

8. 


9 

2. 


2 

9. 


7 

3. 


1 
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^55 


^0^0 

515? 

^T?*^TTcTT 

4. 

TTR 

1 

10. 

?fl?r 

1 

5. 


2 

11. 


1 

6. 

3ri%3: 

1 

12. 


1 

7. 


1 

13. 


4 

8. 


1 

14. 

^RTI 

5 

9. 


1 

15. 


2 

10. 


1 

16. 

^IR 

1 

11. 

Frrh: 

1 

17. 

^IR 

2 

12. 

iflET 

1 

18. 

f^HIR 

3 

13. 


1 

19. 


4 

14. 

R° rIo 

3 

20. 


1 

15. 


1 

21. 

f? 

1 

16. 


1 

22. 


1 

17. 


1 

23. 


1 

18. 


4 

24. 


1 




25. 


1 

1. 


1 

26. 


1 

2. 

URT^r 

1 

27. 

RfrRH 

3 

3. 


1 

28. 

glR 

6 

4. 

srt^ 

2 

29. 

^RIRI 

2 

5. 

qiRt 

3 

30. 


3 

6 . 

STIR 

1 

31. 


1 

7. 

SCTIR 

5 

32. 


5 

8. 

RRR 

2 

33. 


1 

9. 


1 

34. 

R?R 

2 
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efTssr 

«|RF^T?:rTT 


5T55 


35. 


1 

60. 


1 

36. 

niff 

2 

61. 


1 

37. 

ITR 

3 

62. 

5rt 

5 

38. 


1 

63. 

5TT¥I 

3 

39. 

pT^rTE- 

2 

64. 

5ft ?T 

4 

40. 


1 

65. 

EETST 

3 

41. 


2 

66. 


2 

42. 

STT 

4 

67. 


2 

43. 


1 

68. 


1 

44. 


4 

69. 

&HT 

3 

45. 

«ffR^T 

7 

70. 

cTJir 

3 

46, 


1 

71. 

r^r^T^Tr 

2 

47- 

'ETTTT'Br 

1 

72. 

fcTn^ 

1 

48. 


1 

75. 


3 

49. 


6 

74. 


1 

50. 

f^fsiTT 

1 

75. 


1 

51. 


2 

76. 

EJT^l 

1 

52. 


2 

77. 

5?rt 

1 

53. 

^5TT 

10 

78. 


7 

54. 


1 

79- 

!Tr^ 

5 

55. 


2 

80. 


1 

56. 

■ft? 

1 

81. 

T^TT 

8 

57. 


2 

82. 

Tfl’T 

1 

58. 


4 

83. 


7 
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J64 


^0^0 



^o?To 

5TS^ 


85. 

TcSIT 

3 

110. 


1 

86. 


3 

111. 


1 

87. 


1 

112. 

Hifl 

14 




88. 

'Tiql 

17 

113. 


3 



1 

114. 

1*17 

3 

89. 






115. 

^5rr 3T? 

1 

90. 


2 

116. 


1 

91. 

TT 

2 

117. 

■a 




R?IfT 

1 

92. 


33 

118. 


1 

93. 


2 

119. 


2 

94. 

^■5% 

27 

120, 

x^z\ 

1 

95. 


1 

121. 

ter 

9 




122. 

t?r 

5 

96. 


1 

123. 

5T^?V 

2 

97. 


1 

124. 


1 

98. 


3 

125. 

?r>JT 

1 

99. 


2 

126. 


2 

100. 


1 

127. 


2 



1 

128. 


1 

101. 



|Pc*rT5T3 



129. 

2 

102. 


1 

130. 


1 

103 


1 

131. 

|T!T 

5 

104. 

iTlt 

1 




105. 

^IT 

1 

1. 

iTf^T 

1 

106. 


1 

2. 

nttqr 

1 

107. 

W 

1 

3. 

Tsf^qr 

1 

108. 


1 

4. 


3 

109- 

RETT 

1 

5. 


1 
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Adjectives with their Frequency and 
Derivation Used in the Sample Pages 
of Science Textbook 




?T?5?TTfTT 

^0 

5T5? 


1. 


10 

3. 

>T»T 

11 

2. 


3 

4. 

eq-r^T 

1 

3. 


1 

5. 


3 

4. 


1 

6. 


1 

5. 


25 

7. 


2 

6. 


1 




7. 

5^T 

1 

1. 

5TTS 

1 

8. 

JirT^T^TTt 

1 

2. 

*fT!jr 

1 

9, 


4 

3. 

^T5TT3i 

1 

10. 

?rrrTfT 

1 

4. 


1 

11. 


1 

5. 


1 

12- 


2 

6. 


1 




7. 


2 

1. 

wrffl 

1 

8. 


1 

2. 


3 

9. 


12 
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^o^io 

5P! 


5poHo 



10 . 


1 

27 . 

qi^ 

2 

11 . 


1 

28 . 

qtfft 

2 

12 . 


1 

29 . 


1 

13 . 


1 

30 . 

qtat 

1 

14 . 

tjlzr 

3 

31 . 


7 

15 . 

so?r 

1 

32 * 

m\^ 

2 

16 . 

5tR 

2 

33 . 

w 

14 

17 


4 

34 . 

^I^Tt 

1 

18 . 


1 

35 . 

<tq2 

1 

19 . 

<0s[ 

2 

36 . 

m 

1 

20 . 


1 

37 . 


4 

21 . 


1 

38 . 

a^'t 

7 

22 . 

5ft 

8 

39 . 

^fT?t 

1 

23 . 


1 

40 . 

H|5fT 

2 

24 . 

fft^rt 

2 

41 . 

^q;?t 

1 

25 . 


1 

42 . 


4 

26 . 


3 

43 . 


1 
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Adverbs with their Frequency and Derivation 
used in the Sample Pages of Science 
Textbook 




Sfio^o 


^TT^^TTcIT 

!fod» 

5T5? 

JTTTf^TTfO 

1, 


1 


3T^^V^T?ft 


2, 


1 

L 

nlT t 

1 

3 , 


1 

2. 

flvRtqlf ^ 

1 

4 . 


5 

3 . 


1 

5 . 

ffrsFff 

1 


^ 


6. 


1 

1. 

vtar 

9 

7. 

5rTrr:^T5r 

1 

2. 

sTr?r qi^T 

1 

8. 

srriT: 

6 

3 . 

3;qT 

3 

9 . 


1 

4 . 


3 

10. 

5Ft 

1 

5 . 


2 

11. 

^^tSTb" 

1 

6. 


3 
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515? 

!ITt?tT3r 

^0 ?o 

^3? 


7. 

31? 

2 

20. 


3 

8, 

STT'fiT 

2 

21. 

^mx 

1 

9, 


1 

22. 

mx 

1 

10, 


1 

23. 

^x 

1 

11. 

mi 

1 

24. 

m 

4 

12, 


1 

25. 

mx 

2 

13. 


1 

26. 


2 

14. 

f(mi 

1 

27. 


I 

15. 


1 

28. 


1 

16, 

\mx 

2 

29. 


2 

17, 


1 

30, 

xm 

) 

18. 


1 

31, 

hx 

5 

19. 


1 

32. 


2 
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rbs with their Frequency used in the 
nple Pages of Science Textbook 


515? 


0 

5T5? 


STT^TI 

20 

16 . 


1 


1 

17. 

*^T?fTT 

1 


1 

18 . 


4 

?5nTT 

2 

19 . 

^JTRr 

2 

?5fTT 

2 

20. 


2 


45 

21- 

^eTTiTT 

2 


4 

22. 

5THJIT 

1 


2 

23. 

5ft^T?T 

1 


1 

24. 

^3-?rr 

5 


2 

25. 


6 


1 

26 


2 


1 

27. 


2 
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^0 Wo 

515? 


31. 


1 

32. 

?[=??[ 

1 

33. 


5 

34. 

'T^'^fTT 

1 

35 


2 

36. 


5 

37. 

Tf=5rTfrT 

1 

38- 


1 

39. 

Tg?!?! 

3 

40. 

TT^T 

I 

41. 

fqolT!TT 

I 

42. 

'E5TRT 

1 

43. 


2 

44. 

5151^1 

1 

45. 

??RT 

7 

46, 

sT^FI^TT 

1 

47. 

3^5TT 

3 

48. 

?fTT?r 

8 

49. 

WTEIffT 

1 

50. 

|Fri?r 

1 

51, 

?5?r 

1 

52. 

?1ht 

1 


?Fo Wo 5^5^ 

‘ 53. 1 

54. 1 

55. fwFTWT 7 

56. 1 

57- 1 

58 Tisni 3 

59- 6 

60 Tt^iTT 3 

61. H’T^T 3 

62. ^'ir'TT 6 

63. 1 

64 5T?5I?NTT 2 

65. ^Tfir 1 

66 - 2 

67. 7 

68. ^uTTR^rr 1 

69. 1 

70. 2 

71. 1 

72. fltffT 1 

73. 5h:^t 1 

74. 


101 



APPENDIX IX 


Nouns with their Frequency and Derivation 
used in the Sample Pages of Social Studies 
Textbook 


[«t] wffir 

1 . 

2 . 

3- 

4. 

5. *rrm!!T 

6. 5rr?T 

7. 

8 

9. 'icffT 




^TK^STTTflT 

^pefio 

5T5? 

1 

11. 


1 

12. 

TSS 

6 

13. 


4 

14. 

TII'JT 

4 

15. 

?>5^r 

2 

16. 

w 

1 

17. 

3^ 

1 

18. 


3 

19- 


1 

20. 



3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


10 . 


3 
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^0^0 


arr^^F^T^cTT 

21. 

'STTIFT 

3 

22. 


1 

2 3. 


4 

24. 


2 

25. 


1 

26. 


1 

27. 


8 

28. 

r?5rr 

2 

29. 


1 

30. 


1 

31- 


i 

32. 

ei4 

1 

33. 

Er4?rT5TT 

1 

34. 


1 

35. 


1 

36. 


13 

37. 


3 

38. 

nsfl" 

11 

39. 


1 

40. 

^T»T 

12 

41. 


2 


'^0^0 



42. 


5 

43. 

'T^^T^rr^rr 

3 

44. 

<T5 

2 

45. 


1 

46. 

7T5!jrMT 

1 

47. 

f'TcfT 

9 

48. 


4 

49. 


2 

50. 


1 

51. 


9 

52. 

srmJTFqr'T?' 

1 

53. 

5Tra;^i5r 

2 

54. 

srrsT^i 

2 

55. 

'EFT 

1 

56. 


1 

57- 


9 

58. 

sfe 

4 

59. 

Hm 

6 

60. 


4 

61. 

4^5rqr 

2 

62 
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SPo 



^0 Ho 

Hi? 


63. 


3 

85. 


1 

64. 

lT|T?rT>TT 

1 

86. 


2 

65. 

TTW 

2 

87. 

sht'tttV 

1 

66. 

iTTWT 

2 

od 

cc 


1 

67. 


1 

89. 

Hi? 

4 

68. 


1 

90. 

HTtT 

4 

69. 


4 

91. 

HIHH 

1 

70 


1 

92. 

fn^iTT 

2 

71. 


2 

93. 

fH'? 

5 

72. 

xm 

14 

94. 

!!?TH ?cri 

1 

73. 

XJ^ 

2 

95. 


1 

74. 

xm 

1 

96. 


3 

75. 


1 

97. 

HHR 

1 

76. 

^fTirrjcr 

1 

98. 

% 

6 

77. 


11 

99. 


12 

78- 


10 

100. 

HHT 

1 

79. 


1 

101. 

HH? 

9 

80. 


1 

102. 

Hg? 

2 

81. 


1 

103. 


-> 

82. 

r^f^- 

1 

104. 

h^th: 

1 

83. 


2 

105. 

hihy: 

1 

84- 


1 

106. 

HTH? 

1 
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?fio fjo 

^3^ 


^0 ?fo 

^3? 

^T^TiTTTrlT 

107. 


1 

13. 

^51 

13 

108- 


2 

14. 


1 

109. 

?TTtr 

sa 

2 

15. 


1 

X 

no. 

^frr 

2 

16. 

STRfT 

5 

111. 

^r^T^TfcT 

1 

17. 


23 

112. 


1 

18. 


2 

113. 


4 

19. 


4 

114. 

^ctrr 

1 

20. 


10 



21. 


1 




22. 

urtl-ii 

1 

1. 

*T3rTq‘q' 

1 



2. 


4 

23. 


1 

3. 

5rrTrH 

1 

24, 


4 

4. 

?n?rirr^ 

1 

25. 


2 

5. 


1 

26 


1 

6. 

<fkrT 

1 

27. 


2 

7. 


1 

28. 

I^I^ 

1 

8. 


2 

29. 

fT^TT 

12 

9. 


1 

30, 

^rflGTT 

12 

10. 

ftiTr 

2 

31. 

fUTisr 

1 

11. 

f=P5lffrJTT 

1 

32. 


2 
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SfioHo 

513^ 

^R^=^Tq:frT 

34. 


3 

35. 


1 

36. 


2 

37. 


1 

38 

RqiTfr 

1 

39. 

Rqrr 

1 

40. 


2 

41. 


3 

42 

va 

1 

43. 

4^T!T 

7 

44 


1 

45. 


1 

46. 

Ftwist 

1 

47- 


7 

48. 

5ITIT 

1 

49. 


1 

50. 


2 

51. 

Rqirl 

1 

52. 


2 

53. 


2 

54. 


4 

55. 

5^5 

1 





56. 


1 

57. 


3 

(?t) JTTt'Tt'T cT«TT ?T5ir 


1. 

qTRqsT 

1 

2. 


3 

3. 

Rtqr 

1 

4. 

^RtqilR 

1 

5. 

qR 

1 

6. 

SFrr 

1 

7. 

RR 

1 

8. 

RR>T 

3 

9. 

RI?h:T RT^R 

1 

10. 

RlffT 

1 

11. 


1 

12. 

fRSt RR 

2 

13. 


4 

14. 


2 


^ 


1. 


2 

2. 

RRTR 

1 

3. 

R^qRIR 

2 
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^0 

5T®5 

4. 


2 

26. 


5. 

^Tir 

2 

27 

sTft 

6. 

STT'JT 

3 

28. 


7. 


2 

29. 

EITElf 

8. 

giTT: 

4 

30. 

*fl&r 

9. 


1 

31. 


10. 

«ft?r 

1 

32, 


11. 


7 

33. 


12. 


2 

34. 

f=^f3irr 

13. 

TUT 

7 

35. 


14. 


2 

36. 

f3rvrT^f\^ 

15. 

>« 

S'? 

2 

37. 


16. 


1 

38. 


17. 


2 

39. 

^iT^T 

18. 

isT^ 

1 

40. 


19. 


2 

41. 


20. 


1 

42, 

STiV 

21. 

tcfl 

2 

43. 

g^t 

22. 

>T??r 

2 

44. 

S'l^' 

23- 

»TfT 

18 

45. 

5fTft 

24. 

S'PTlfl 

1 

46. 

rTTHT? 

25. 

5^151 

1 

47. 



2 

1 

7 

3 

3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
7 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 


3 
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!?!B ?ro 



48. 

'TT^T 

2 

49. 


1 

50. 


2 

51. 


3 

52. 


3 

53. 


1 

54. 


6 

55. 

« 

1 

56. 


1 

57. 


? 

58 

fT5r 

2 

59. 

'TiffTirf 

2 

60. 


1 

61 


1 

62. 

TOT 

1 

63. 

TSTT 

5 

64. 


1 

65. 

T5lf 

1 

66. 

'TcTtV 

1 

67. 

TriTT 

1 

68. 

7?fliTr 

1 

69. 


11 


Iffo 

5155 

^TTSSTRcfT 

70. 

'tthT 

18 

71. 


1 

72. 

Sf^Hqrrrr 

1 

73. 


1 

74. 


1 

75. 


6 

76. 


2 

77. 

=51^ 

1 

78. 


7 

79. 


3 

OO 

p 

5^55 

2 

81. 

555 

3 

82. 

5Tf 

1 

83. 

5T5 

11 

84. 

5TTO 

13 

85. 

f^'STSfV 

2 

86. 

3f^ 

1 

87. 


1 

88. 


1 

89. 

TO iTTfl 

1 

90. 


1 

91. 

^Tf 

4 
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^55 

sfKR^Rftl 

92. 

Tim 

2 

93. 


1 

94. 

R^^fll 

8 

95. 

RT 

4 

96- 

r^^ 

2 

91 

PRST^IIT 

1 

98. 


2 

99. 


5 

100 . 

rIt 

2 

101 . 

TRT 

21 

102 . 

Tm 

4 

103. 

^cl 

1 

104. 

tRiiml 

2 

105. 


1 

106. 

?l?T^ 

1 

107. 


2 

108, 


1 

109. 

c\ 

1 


no. 18 

111 . 1 

112 . 3 

113 - 1 

114 . 1 

115 1 

116 . 1 

117 . 2 

118 . 1 

119 - 3 

m 

1. wif 1 

2. PT^^riEiT 2 

3 . '^ 1*1 1 

4 . 1 ^ 2 ! 1 

5 . 2 

6 . 


1 
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Adjectives with their Frequency and 
Derivation Used in the Sample Pages 
of Social Studies Textbook 











^0 ^0 

5153 


Ho 

5T53 

1. 

vrrtTT 

3 

14, 

VTEfTiT 

2. 


1 

15. 

fErar^rtfr 

»v 

3. 

qv: 

6 

16. 

C 

4. 


1 

17. 


5. 


1 

18. 


6. 


1 



7. 


1 



8. 


1 

1. 


9. 


1 

2. 


10. 


1 

3. 


11. 


1 

4. 

iTVt3 

12. 

w 

1 

5. 

tt4 

13. 

jftTST 

1 

6. 

45r 




1 

1 

1 

1 


3 
1 
2 

4 


3 
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7. 

8 . 

9. ^r»T?cir^'t 

10 . 

11. ura 

12 


1 . 

2 . 

3. ?iT^r 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 'peqf 

9. 

10. 

11. 5?5 

12 - 

13. ^R*«t5ri 

14. ^Rt 

15. 



^0 Ho 

5TS5 

2 

16. 

sflST 

1 

17. 

stjthI 

1 

18. 

^s3-Tr?i' 

4 

19. 

503T 

1 

20. 


1 

21. 

sflfl 


22. 



23. 


8 


24. 

^ni 

1 


25. 


1 


26. 


3 

6 

27. 

'TTH? 

1 

28- 

5Tnr 

1 

29. 


1 

30. 


3 

31. 



32. 


1 


33. 


5 


34. 

1^1 

1 


35. 


1 


36. 


2 

1 

37. 

TRSflsrt 


13 

1 

1 

5 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

29 

1 

27 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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^0 flo 



38. 


1 

39. 


2 

40. 


1 

41. 


9 


%o ?ro 

5T«? 


42. 


2 

43. 


1 

44. 


1 

45. 


1 
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Adverbs with their Frequeoey and Derivation 
Used in the Sample Pages of Social Studies 
Textbook 


[^] 



5T3? 


*iio 

5Ts9[ 

gtTf^TTcTl 

1. 

3:r?r 

1 

7. 


1 

2. 

V 

6 

8, 


1 

3. 

^r 

1 

9. 

3T? 

3 



10. 


1 

1. 

IT?? 

1 

11. 

sl?) sr?!!? 

2 


\ 


12. 


1 

1. 

(TT^T 

2 

13. 


8 

2. 

WITT-TITT 

3 

14. 


1 

3. 


1 

15. 


4 

4. 


2 

16. 


3 

5. 


2 

17. 

'TTV 

1 

6. 


1 

18. 

qiTT 

3 
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^0 ?fo 

515? 


51)6 ?Io 

515? 

19. 


1 

25. 


20. 


1 

26- 


21. 


1 

27. 


22. 

IFTFRIT 

1 

28. 


23 ■ 


1 

29. 


24. 


1 

30. 
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1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


1 
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Verbs with their Frequency Used in the 
Sample Pages of Social Studies Textbook. 


^0 do 

5TS5 


^0 do 

5T5? 


1. 

WlfTF 

15 

16. 


01 

2. 

T5Rr 

03 

17. 

=sr^^r 

06 

3. 


47 

18. 

^5lRT 

01 

4. 


20 

19. 

^rgiTT 

06 

5. 


04 

20. 

es 

01 

6. 


01 

21. 

fWT^T 

01 

7. 


03 

22. 


01 

8- 


01 

23. 

ST^Tfrr 

01 

9. 


01 

24. 

3T?fRr 

02 

10. 

nr^T 

01 

25. 

WRT 

06 

11. 

fiT^fTT 

03 

26. 

5TTR^r 

04 

12. 

rq7:!TT 

01 

27. 


01 

13. 

«r?TT^T 

01 

28. 


01 

14. 


01 

29. 

^nf!TT 

01 

15. 


01 

30. 

fenfi^TTfri 

01 
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5rTT»:WT^aT 

^oH o 



31. 


01 

55. 


01 

32. 

JTIRT 

01 

56. 


14 

33. 

KN 

02 

57. 

fffTfiT 

01 

34. 


81 

58. 

^SriT 

01 

35. 


08 

59. 


01 

36. 


04 

60. 

^TJTT 

03 

37. 

fer^rarifTT 

01 

61. 

^TRr 

01 

38. 


11 

62. 

RT?TBr 

06 

39. 


14 

63. 

RTTBT 

02 

40. 

^Vffrr 

01 

64. 

Thpibt 

05 

41. 


04 

65. 

fH^rBT 

01 

42. 


01 

66. 


17 

43. 

T?B7 

04 

67. 


05 

44. 

TSBT 

01 

68. 


03 

45. 

-Tf^T 

01 

69. 


01 

46. 

'if'STTBT 

01 

70 

HnfTi 

04 

47. 


01 

71. 


02 

OO 

T^fTBr 

02 

72. 

^iJTifrr 

01 

49. 


01 

73. 


02 

50. 


02 

74. 


05 

51. 


02 

75. 

^fTT 

04 

52. 

3r?B'T 

03 

76- 


01 

53. 


09 

77. 

^3TT^T 

02 

54. 


15 

78. 


01 
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^5St 


H'o 



79. 


01 

82. 


01 

80. 


01 

83. 


108 


81 ' 02 
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Nouns with their Frequency and Derivation 
Used in the Sample Pages of Hindi 
Textbook 





5T35 


■m 

0 

0 

5Ti5 


1. 


2 

14. 

IT^t 

1 

2. 


2 

15. 

^efTT 

2 

3. 

w«i 

1 

16. 


3 

4- 

srrfrr 

1 

17. 


1 

5. 


1 

18. 


1 

6. 


1 

19. 


1 

7. 


1 

20. 


1 

8. 


1 

21. 


1 

9. 


3 

22. 


1 

10. 


1 

23. 


1 

11. 


1 

24. 

gar 

2 

12. 


1 

25. 


9 

13. 


3 

26. 


1 
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, ?ro 

5T®? 


27. 


1 

28 

RIR 

2 

29. 

RTR 

1 

30. 

fRT 

1 

31. 


2 

32, 


1 

33. 

EiTqr 

1 

34. 

SfiT 

1 

35 

RfR ERR 

1 

36. 

RTfcT 

1 

37. 

sflR 

1 

38. 

rIrr 

3 

39. 

5IRR 

2 

40. 


3 

41. 


3 

42. 

^RcTT 

2 

43. 

Artist 

1 

44, 


1 

45. 


1 

46. 


2 

47. 

RR- 

1 

oo 

=RTR 

2 

49. 

fRRT 

1 

50. 

rRRR 

1 


^0 513? ^R'p^RcfT 

51. 1 

52- 7=^111^ 1 

53. ftTRiHir 1 

54. 'TwV 6 

55. 'Tfci 1 

56. Tcfl 3 

57. Tcr3 2 

58. 'T^ 1 

59. T'T 1 

60. 'TTfRT 1 

61. 2 

62. TTl^TT 2 

63. 3 

64. 'I^^TffT'T 1 

65. TTs^rmT 1 

66. f'T^T 8 

67. 1 

68. 1 

69. 2 

70. Rffer 1 

71. rn'l 1 

72. srmRiR 1 

73. 5Tmr 2 

74. RR 


2 
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spoil® 


JTR^fT^cTT 

75. 


5 

76, 


1 

77. 


1 

OO 


2 

79. 


1 

OO 

p 

fr^?T 

1 

81. 


1 

OO 


1 

83. 


2 

84. 


1 

85. 


1 

86. 

4f3[T 

1 

87. 

RtT^TR %?? 

2 

88. 


1 

89. 

cv 

1 

90. 


1 

91, 

JTlTTT^r 

4 

92. 


4 

93. 


2 

94. 

^reriTT 

1 

95. 

Jr«T 

1 

96. 

»TX 

1 

97. 


1 

98. 

55tr 

2 


99. 1 

100 . 1 

101. TT5T^ 1 

102. TFSIT 2 

103. TTE? 3 

104. 1 

105. TFE^'lir jftR 1 

106. 1 

107. 1 

108. 4 

109. 3 

110. 1 

111. 1 

112. 2 

113. I 

114. r^Tsrirr 1 

115. 7 

116. rWETIRR^TT 1 

117. f^trTST 1 

118. 1 

119. 1 

120 . 1 

121. sJTmTt 


3 
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^0 RO 


^T^¥^T^flT 

122. 


2 

145. 

^iRTTfR 

.f 

1 

123. 


4 

146. 


1 

124. 


1 

147. 

fRRIR 

4 

125. 


5 

148. 

IRT 

5 

126. 


1 

149. 


1 

127. 

128. 

F5PSZT^TT 

1 

3 

150- 

FfRFRRfT 

1 

129, 

«rr^®T 

1 

1. 


4 

130. 


1 

2. 

ITRRt 

5 

131. 


1 

3. 

sftTR 

2 

132. 

Rir^ 

1 

4. 

TTRST 

1 

133. 


2 

5. 

^R^TRT 

1 

134. 

R^RIR 

5 

6. 


1 

135. 

RHRR 

1 

7. 


1 

136. 

RRTRR 

1 

8. 

5HftR 

1 

137. 

RRTR 

2 

9. 

5TR 

1 

138. 

RRlFRlfl 

1 

10. 

aiTTTRT 

1 

139. 

RTRR 

1 

11. 


1 

140 

o 

2 

12. 


1 

141. 


1 

13. 


2 

142. 


1 

14. 


3 

143. 


1 

15. 


1 

144. 

^IRT 

1 

16. 

rrItr 

1 
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17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. iffTirr 

22 . 

23. 

24. RirR^T 

25. 

26. STTSfR 

27. 

28 . 

29- R^H 

30. R^ 

31. 

32. R^r^ 

33- ffsT 

34. R^TR 

35. ^IRRR 

36. 

37. R|T 
38- 

39. RTR 


^TTI^TTcIT 

Rio ?fo 

515? 

1 

40. 

RfET 

2 

1 

41. 

RqiTf 

1 

1 

42. 

RRiT 

1 

1 

43. 

RRRi 

1 

2 

44. 

RI^R 

1 

1 

45. 


2 

1 

46. 

ERT 

5 

1 

47. 

^RTR^R 

1 

1 

48. 


1 

2 


5T«TT WBfrt 


1 

1. 

fRRffl 

2 

1 

2. 

RRfIR 

1 

1 

3. 

ftfRiR 

2 

1 

4. 


5 

1 

5. 

RilTRR 

5 

1 

6. 

rrIr 

3 

1 

7. 


1 

2 

8. 


2 

1 

9. 


2 

I 

10- 

?%h: 

1 

1 


^ 


1 

1. 

RtTT- 

1 


1 


2. ^FRT 


1 
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lo 


^riTETITEI 

3. 


1 

4. 

STflcTT?! 

1 

5. 


10 

6. 


4 

7. 


2 

8. 

!rr*T 

3 

9. 

m'lr 

3 

10. 


1 

11. 

«CI 

3 

12. 


1 

13. 


1 

14. 

spqi 

2 

15. 


5 

16. 

qJTfT 

1 

17. 

qrrR 

6 

18. 

qiTqqTil 

1 

19. 


2 

20. 


1 

21. 


1 

22. 


1 

23. 

q?lq^ 

1 

24. 


1 

25. 


1 

26. 

qflsil 

1 


^0 ?Io 

5139 


27. 


1 

28. 


2 

29. 


2 

30. 


2 

31. 

irfjiiiT 

1 

32. 

iirq 

2 

33- 

qifl 

3 

34. 


1 

35. 

ITTW 

1 

36. 

RTR 

1 

37. 

5P 

1 

38. 


1 

39. 


9 

40- 


2 

41. 


1 

42. 

=q|fr^ 

2 

43. 


1 

44. 

■915 

1 

45. 


3 

46. 


1 

47. 

■qiiqil 

1 

48, 


1 

49. 


3 

50. 

=^11191 

1 
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^5^ 


^0^0 

5T®^ 


51. 


1 

74. 

?flJT 

3 

52. 

SiTHl 

1 

75. 


5 

53. 


1 

76. 

tibI 

3 

54. 


1 

77. 


11 

55 


2 

78. 


4 

56. 


1 

79. 


1 

57. 

'furffirY 

1 

80. 

'lisrr 

1 

58. 


4 

81. 

qiq' 

1 

59. 


1 

82. 


1 

60. 


2 

83. 


1 

61. 


1 

84. 


1 

62. 

cIlTT 

1 

85. 


18 

63. 


1 

86- 


1 

64. 


1 

87. 


1 

65. 

dlT 

1 

88. 


1 

66. 


1 

89. 


1 

67. 


1 

90. 


1 

68. 


1 

91. 


6 

69. 


3 

92. 


2 

70. 


2 

93. 

^151 

2 

71. 


5 

94. 


2 

72. 

HRl' 

4 

95. 


4 

73. 


2 

96. 


1 
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Ro 


RTiC^^Rcf? 

97. 


1 

98. 

Rif 

6 

99. 


3 

100. 


4 

101- 

Riri 

4 

102. 


1 

103. 


1 

104. 

RRT 

Oil 

1 

105- 

RZ^I 

1 

106. 


3 

107. 

n 

3 

108. 


1 

109. 

Rimf 

1 

110. 

R^tRI 

2 

111. 

Rf 

4 

112. 

RIRT 

3 

113. 

RtT 

1 

114. 

TRlf 

1 

115. 

TII^I 

6 

lie- 

TISTT 

3 

in. 

Tier 

2 


^0 Ro 

5T3? 


119. 


7 

120. 

% 

1 

121 


1 

122- 


1 

123. 


2 

124. 


2 

125. 


1 

126. 

Hist 

2 

127. 

R>>r 

18 

128. 

W 

1 

129. 

rtrI 

2 

130. 


1 

131. 


2 

132. 


1 

133. 


2 

134. 


1 


km 


1 


1 

2. 


2 


3. 


5 
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Adjectives with their Frequency and 

Derivation Used In the Sample Pages of 
Hindi Textbook 








1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9- 

10 . 


51*? 

arT?*:?T??fT 

do 

51*? 

?TTv?KrTT 

Mftl'f 

1 

12. 


1 


1 

13. 


1 


2 

14. 


1 

g'TiftjfV 

1 

15. 


1 

tTEF 

26 

16. 


1 


4 

17. 

w 

1 


1 

18. 


7 


1 

19. 

f^ai? 

2 

STTjft 

1 

20. 


1 


1 

21. 

sfVv 

6 

ffT?? 

1 

22- 


1 


11. 
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^0 ^0 

5Tsg 

5rf^?ifK?rT 

5|)0 ^0 

5T®? 

gfT^?^R^T 

23. 


1 

17. 

5^ 

4 

1^] 


18. 

4^1 

1 

1. 


1 

19. 

^RTR? 

1 

2. 


2 

20. 


2 

3. 


2 

21. 

^I^TFT 

1 

4. 


1 

22. 

■JTR 

1 

5. 

^TT'fi 

1 

23. 


1 


K 


24. 


1 

1. 


1 

25. 


1 

2. 

iirn^ 

1 

26. 


1 

3, 

?r5B!T 

4 

27. 

■41^1 

1 

4. 

?r5TTf 

1 

28. 


1 

5. 


1 

29- 


1 

6. 


1 

30. 

% 

2 

7. 


1 

31. 


1 

8. 


1 

32. 

sS54t?r 

1 

9. 


1 

33. 

55t3T 

3 

10. 


1 

34. 

ZZ\.^ZJ 

^ r. 

1 

11. 


1 

35. 


4 

12. 

gtrarra 

1 

36. 

cSl^ 

4 

13. 


4 

37> 

rftff 

1 

14. 


26 

38. 


1 

15. 


1 

39. 


1 

16. 

^xit 


40. 

^cf\?r 

1 
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5IS? 


?j5o^o 


RT^?RR?I! 

41. 


1 

59- 


1 

42. 


7 

60. 

ritI 

1 

43. 


2 

61. 

rIrt 

2 

44. 


1 

62. 

r^rI 

1 

45. 


1 

63. 

RtJT 

1 

46. 


1 

64. 


1 

47. 


1 

65. 

R^RT 

3 

48. 


2 

66. 

RcRTfR 

1 

49. 

mj 

4 

67. 

RifiTf RRR 

1 

50. 


1 

68, 

RR 

6 

51. 

2TRT 

6 

69. 

RfRl 

2 

52. 


1 

70. 

RR| 

1 

53. 

'RTTT 

2 

71. 

RRlR 

1 

54. 

55ff^ 

1 

72. 

rIr? 

1 

55. 

rcrIr 

11 

73. 

r1 

1 

56. 

1 


57. 

RgR 

3 

74. 

ITT 

1 

oo 

RT^R 

1 

75. 

rIrt 

] 
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Adverbs with their Frequency and 
Derivation Used in the Sample 
Pages of Hindi Textbook 








[?t1 





loWo 


^TTVi^RflT 

Spo^fo 

?TSf 


1. 


1 

6. 


1 

2. 


1 

7. 


1 

3. 

STTir: 

1 

8. 


3 

(f) 


9. 

^x^ 

1 




10. 


1 

1. 


1 

11. 


1 




12. 







1 

1. 


1 

13 


1 

2. 


1 

14. 


1 

3. 

*r^ 

3 

15. 


1 

4. 

!rT^T 

1 

16- 

cT^ 

3 

5. 

vm, 'TT^r 

3 

17. 


1 
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?fio 



•.|o ^0 

W 


18. 


1 

28. 

tibtI 

1 

19, 

Fl5t 

0 

29. 

wst 

1 

20, 

TIB 

3 

30. 

BW 

1 

21. 

tIbt 

1 

31. 

Burait 

1 

22. 


1 

32. 

IBBjl 

1 

23. 


1 

33. 

Blw 

1 

24. 


1 

34. 


1 

25, 

BI5T 

2 


^5131 


26, 

flBBT 

1 

1, 


1 

21 

Bjl 

3 

2. 

BW 

1 
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Verbs with their Freqiency Used in the 
Sample Pages ®f Hindi Textbook 


5|io Wo 


s^TT^WT^fTT 

^0 ^0 

5T5? 

^TT5=WRrrT 

1. 


16 

16. 


1 

2. 

ws?rr 

4 

17. 


3 

3. 

WSTfIT 

1 

18. 

ipSTT 

1 

4. 


3 

19. 

IWffT 

2 

5. 


1 

20, 


1 

6, 

^RTfTT 

39 

21. 


1 

7. 


28 

22. 


5 

8. 


2 

23. 

r^FWTfTT 

1 

9. 

n?e^!TT 

1 

24 

=|!T?rr 

1 

10. 


2 

25. 


1 

11. 


3 

26. 

^f?TT 

92 

12. 

’ft'STfTT 

2 

27. 

5frHT 

12 

13. 


1 

28. 


5 

14. 

iTWfTT 

1 

29. 

sftWfTT 

1 

15. 

’r^TRT 

1 

30. 

'sftffT 

1 
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^R^^T^rlT 

^0 


31. 


1 

55 


32. 


1 

56. 


33. 

^^BT 

1 

57. 


34. 


1 

58. 


35. 

SgTTT 

1 

59. 

BBTBT 

36- 


1 

60. 

BTBBr 

37. 

&i5r?rr 

5 

61 

BEBT 

:8. 

rTTBI 

1 

62. 


39. 

ntSTfl 

1 

63. 

fBBfBT 

40. 

«rTifrr 

1 

64. 


41. 


4 

65. 

B5BT 

42. 


18 

66. 

Bt^BI 

43. 


3 

67. 

ETBT 

44. 


1 

68, 

fEBfETTBT 

45. 


4 

69. 

E^TBT 

46. 


3 

70. 

BfnBT 

47. 

'T^^^rr 

2 

71. 

ETBBT 

48. 

Tf^T 

2 

Il¬ 

ETTBT 

49. 

'TSBT 

2 

ls. 

fEHBT 

50. 

q'^'THT 

1 



51. 

TTBr 

1 

74. 

ijffir 

52. 

timBT 

2 

15. 

T^^BT 

53. 


7 

76. 

TgBI 

54. 


1 

77. 



3 

13 

1 

11 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 
12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

10 

1 

3 

13 


1 
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■ 

n 


%0 ^0 

5II? 


78. 

m 

4 

89 


4 

79. 

m\ 

2 

90. 

Jim 

2 

80. 

m 

2 

91. 


1 

81, 

fm] 

4 

92, 

5m 

1 

82. 


7 

93. 


1 

1 

83. 


1 

94. 

almi 

10 

84. 

RTIMJII 

3 

95. 

imi 

1 

85. 


1 

96. 


1 

86. 


9 

97. 


1 

87. 


4 

98. 


1 

88. 

mi 

1 

99. 
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APPENDIX XVn 


Nouns Used by Rural and Urban Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language and 
also Used by the Authors in Three Textbooks 


^0^0 



5TS5 

1. 


14. 

JcrfT 

2, 

?rfrT3T 

15. 


3 


16. 

^TFTT 

4. 


17. 


5. 

ari^ifr 

18. 


6. 


19. 

qT?! 

7- 


20. 

niq- 

8. 


21. 


9. 


22. 

g^TT^T 

10. 


23. 


11- 

qrTfT 

24. 


12. 


25. 

«rft 

13. 


26. 

^T. 
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^0 0 


^0 So 

^9«r 

27. 


50. 


28. 


51. 


29. 

=^Tir 

52. 

'Tsrft 

30. 

f^feiTT 

53. 

q'rfV 

31. 


54. 

TTffr 

32. 


55. 

fTET 

33. 


56. 


34. 

5[4T 

57. 


35 


58. 

A 

TT 

36. 


59. 

srm'V 

37. 


60. 


38. 

2TITSX 

61. 


39 

stir 

62. 


40. 


63, 


41. 

cTIcTI 

64. 


42. 

^tcT 

65. 


43. 


66. 


44. 


67. 


45. 


68. 


46. 


69. 


47. 


70. 


48. 

tTsif 

71. 

tn?T 

49. 


72. 
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^0 3o 


73. 


91. 

m 

74. 


92 

Tlfft 

75. 


93. 

Tk 





94. 

k 

76, 




95. 


77. 


96. 


78 


97. 

FTf?T 

79. 


98. 


80. 


99. 

^clff 

81. 


iOO. 

sirTk 

82. 


lOi. 


83. 


102. 

gssft 

84. 

ftrsil 

103. 


oo 


104. 


86. 


105. 

ftlT 

87. 

ki 

106, 

m 

88 


107. 


89 


108. 


90. 

TT^IT 

109. 

^r'ft 
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Nouns Used Exclusively by Rural Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language 



5153 

^0 n» 

5T53 

1. 


16. 


2. 


17. 

^ 2 : 

3. 


18. 


4. 


19. 


5. 


20, 

»?T|3rr 

6. 


21. 


7. 


22. 

»I3t 

8. 


23. 

TTf^rr 

9. 


24. 

5»Tfr 

10. 


25. 

5^ 

11. 


26. 

55$r 

12. 


27. 


13. 


28. 

«ri^T 

14. 

^iTiT^T 

29 


15. 

tr 

IT 

30. 
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Spo H® 


^0 ^fa 


31. 


55. 


32 


56. 


33. 


57. 


34. 


58. 


35. 


59. 


36. 

r. 

60. 

'T=^T:Tfr 

37. 


61. 


38. 


62. 

qf^ 

39. 

^TFT 

63. 

TOcf 

40. 


64. 

t?5rir 

41. 

'sftiT'^r 

65. 

7?5rT 

42. 

c\ 

66. 

'rr^irr 

43. 

sptf 

67. 

'TTTfft 

44. 


68. 

'TTsr? 

45- 


69. 

'TI’T 

46. 


70. 

fTiT-fqrJT 

47. 


71. 

'1?ytTT 

48. 

I'ot 

72. 


49. 

^*1'^ 

73. 

55TVTi^ 

50. 


74. 


51. 

flf^T 

75. 


52. 


76. 


53. 

star 

77. 


54. 

^3^ 

78. 
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^0^0 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 

f 51 

87. 


88. 

U 

89' 

RSTfr 

90. 

RfsT^r 

91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 

Rf^r 

95. 

Ri«rr 

96. 

RT^fl 

97. 

RItU 




98. 

RTRT 

99 

y p. 

100. 

Cv 

101. 

Jrsfy 

102. 


103. 


104. 

r7r3 

105. 

RcRT 

106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 

rM 

110. 

r7j1 

111. 

511^ 

112. 


113. 

RIR 

114. 

RTRTRfl 

115. 

RTR^ 

116. 
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Nouns Used Exclusively by the Authors in 
Three Textbooks 


^0 U® 

^35 

^0 n® 


1. 

!fTr 

15. 

qsrrr 

2. 

m 

16. 

q4 

3. 


17. 


4. 


18. 

q?T?iTH 

5. 


19. 

qqT 

6. 


20. 

qjqJT 

7. 


21. 

vi^ 

8. 

?rEiTr'T^ 

22. 

qT£fl 

9. 


23. 

qr^TT 

)0. 


24- 

qi^Tq 

11. 

qafT 

25. « 

qr?T 

12. 


26. 

qr^ 

13. 

vniT^PTT 

27. 


14. 

qqiw 

OO 

qr^rq 
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515? 

Rio Ho 

5T«5 

29. 

srT^JTijcrr 

51. 


30. 

WTET 

52. 


31. 

^irtriTR 

53. 

q^fll 

32. 

^Fer|Tf 

54. 


33. 


55- 

?flE 

34. 


56. 

stIstit 

35. 


57. 

RislTt 

36. 


58. 

RiSRI^J 

37. 


59. 

RTR 

38. 


60. 

RiRTT 

39. 


61. 

RitfsR 

40. 


62. 

RfRRHT 

41. 


63. 


RTRUT 

42. 


64. 

RifR 

43. 

^7JT>ir 

65- 


44. 


66- 


4^'. 

^T?,rE 

67. 

RiTT^IRT 

46. 


68. 

RiTTiJT 

47. 


69 

RiTRrf 

48. 


70. 

'FRR 

49. 


71. 

rttr 

50. 

35311 

72. 
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5fiD 

515? 

Ro 

515? 

73. 


96. 

If? 

74. 


97. 


75. 


98. 

RR5IT 

76. 


99. 

IT5? 

77. 


100. 

irm 

78. 


101. 

RlfFT 



102 

f»T5 

79. 


103. 

rnfiariRT 

80. 


104. 

iflcT 

81. 

A 

105. 

guT 

82. 


106. 

S'! 

83. 


107. 

pifflr 

oo 


108. 

g^ 

85. 


109 


86. 


110. 

RR 

87 

fifiill 

111. 

r1? 

88. 


112. 

r3trt 

89. 


113. 

R5 

90. 


114. 

RIR 

91. 

wf?5r 

115. 


92. 


116. 

RI? 

93. 


117. 


94. 


118. 

rIrrt 

95. 


119. 
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Ho 


^0 ^0 


120. 


144. 

^Tcfl 

121. 


145. 

cJirTt 

122. 


146. 

siiTilT 

123. 

^T=^T3ft 

147. 


124. 


148. 


125. 

=^T?I?T 

149. 


126. 

frrg'V 

150. 


127. 


151. 


128. 


152. 

oft 

129. 

fEr?r 

153. 


130. 


154. 

'ST^Tcrr 

131. 


155 

3rfei2:-Hcrt 

132. 


156. 


133. 

=^5r 

157. 


134. 


158. 

SJ^T-JOST 

135. 


159. 


136. 


160. 

3iHi5ir 

137. 


161. 

5r?5TT^ 

138 


162. 


139. 


163. 

^rrsi 

140 


164. 

ariffr 

141. 


165. 


142. 

^?flT 

166. 

fsTHTsfri!! 

143. 


167- 

5fl^r 
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5i"a 

^po^o 


168. 


192. 


169. 


193 

HTTllsr 

170. 


194. 


171. 


195. 

fs-cTETl 

172. 


196 


173. 


197. 

cftT 

174- 

^351 

198- 

ift'T 

175. 

^R3FI 

199 

I^TT 

176. 


200. 


177. 

J|ffIlIT 

201. 


178. 


202. 


179 

<011 

203. 

SIIB'I 

180. 

50^ 

204. 

<ri^?R 

181. 

S<I3^ 

205. 


182. 

sir 

206. 


183. 


207. 

iTlfT 

184. 

zzs 

rt 

208. 


185. 


209- 


186. 

cIX 

210. 


187. 


211. 

5R^ 

188- 


212. 

fE[iIlfH5ri| 

189. 


213. 


190. 


214. 

ft^rr 

191. 


215. 
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^0^8 gjag 
216. 

217. 5 ;^ 

218 . ir?niT 

219. 

220 . 

221 . 

222 . 

223. 

224. 

225. 

226. 

227. ^mfUT^ri 

228. *ri^ 

229. 

230 ^ 

231. 

232- 

233. 5^..^ 

234. *1^511 

235. 'T’tt 

236. JTRTTTf^^iT 

237. 


^0^0 5T®g 

238. 

239. ^nfV 

240 . fi^rsr 

241. 

242. ffTlfTSF 

243. ^UT 
244 

245. 

246. 

247. fftirig 

248 rff^THT 

249. Hi? 

250. !!> 

251- 

252. 

253. f!TTRT 5 Tir 

254. -*Tm 'T=^r>icr 

255. T^T 

256. Ti^rTl 

257 . TSTT 

258. 'T?r>r 

259. 
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^0 

5(55 

^0 5!T» 

15(55 

260 


282 

gr^TR 

261. 


283. 

gf^Hi-qTqr 

262- 


284- 

5^ 

263. 

T«T 

285 


264. 


286. 

5?qq:rqq 

265. 

TT^TTI 

287. 


266. 


288. 

gqt 

267. 

'Tfisr^r 

289. 

gsTT 

268. 


290 

gpTTTi 

269. 


291. 

gq fq^rr 

270. 

qq^qi?!! 

292, 

qeqV 

« 

271. 

q^^rniq 

293. 

qfq?! 

272. 

q^ftqi 

294. 

q'^ 

273. 

q^^qi?! 

295. 

'qiT 

274. 

qq 

296. 

qqiR 

275. 

qr^q qx 

297 

qqii^r 

276. 

qi5 

298. 


277- 

qiT 

299. 

qfiiqiq'q 

278. 

fqq 

300. 

qrqPqq 

279. 

q'fe 

301. 

qfq^q 

280. 

q'l'q^r 

302. 

q^iqRqrqqr 

281- 


303. 

qqW 
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304. 3ir1»MTFTT 
305 srftg 

306- 

307 suiTTiim 

308 

309. 

310. 

311. w 

312. 'STiT^r 
313- 

314. r'FiWvRl 

315. 

316. 

317. srpr 

318. 

319 ^fTRslq^r 

320 

321. 

322. ^TrTT?( 

323. 

324. 

325. 

326. 


qio Ho 


327. 

ET? 

328. 

E'TiT 

329. 


330. 


331. 

|f3 

332. 


333. 

5Tr5[T 

334. 

f? 

335. 

Hi 

tv 

336. 


337. 


338. 


339. 


340. 


341. 

tTTT 

342 

>TR 

343. 

mq 

344. 


345. 


346. 


347. 

w 

348. 


349. 

trqi>¥ 

350. 
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!fio 


o 

o 

51®? 

351. 

Tt^TT 

374. 

IT^T 

b 

352. 


375. 


353. 


376. 


354. 

TIH 

377 


355. 


378. 


356. 

TTffldl' 

379. 

iTfcr 

357. 


380. 

3i3if 

358. 

*T=5?«!T5r 

381. 


359. 


382. 

IS 

360. 


383. 


361. 


384. 

Tsrrf 

362. 

’TgRRr 

385. 


363. 


386. 

TT3TI 

364. 


387. 

^T^q- 

365. 


388. 


366. 


389. 

TT<sflfq 

367. 

Tinf 

390. 

TTE^'TfH 

368. 

ITlfrT^ 

391. 


369. 

*rT^iT 

392. 


370. 

fTT^cTT 

393. 

fTSR 

371. 


394. 

5f 

372. 


395. 

5fErT 

373. 


396. 
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'Sfloffa 

?irs? 


^5? 

397. 


420. 

^T5 f 

398. 


421. 

SIT5 ETT? 

399 


422. 


400. 


423. 


401. 


424. 


402. 


425. 


403. 


426. 

0^15311 

404. 

5ieT'T 





427. 

0^^21141 

405. 

5TT?T 





428. 

f^^iTTfTZT 

406. 

5TTT 





429. 


407. 






430. 

f^trifT Ef^rr 

408- 






431. 

f^fEf 

409. 




410. 


432. 

r^^if 

411. 


433. 

f^cr^TT 

412. 


434. 


413. 


435. 


414. 


436. 


415. 


437. 

ft 

416. 


438. 


417. 

^TcrT^T'»r 

439. 


418. 


440. 

sJIT'TITt 

419. 

^T5 

441. 

^rffcT 
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515? 

'^0 ^0 

5f5? 

442. 

5I?fFT 

464. 


443. 


465. 


444. 


466. 


445. 


467. 


446. 

f^Riq 

468. 


447. 


469. 

HfSF 

448. 


470. 

F?! 



471. 


449. 

f5nS3T=?r7! 

472. 


450. 


473. 


451. 


474. 


452. 


475. 

FliT 

453. 

5JTHT TJ 

476, 


454. 

5^1? 

477. 

FFI 

455. 


478. 

FFFF 

456. 

???? 

479. 

FFT=^IT 

457. 

?5fl[ 

480. 

FFT^r 

458. 

^t^h: 

481. 

FFTfer 

459. 


482. 

w 

460. 

F^ITT 

483. 

m 

461. 

H’T’T 

484. 

FTTIff 

462. 


485. 


463. 


486. 

FTfEI 
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5TS? 

Spo^o 

^5? 

397. 


420. 

mg f 

398. 


421. 

^irg 

399 


422. 

jfig 

400. 


423, 


401. 


424. 


402. 


425. 


403. 


426, 


404. 


427. 

fqqqiEff 

405. 

^T?r 

428. 


406. 




407. 


429. 

fqqgq 



408' 

■s 

430. 

fqETiq qqr 

5r?r 


409. 


431. 

fqfq 

410. 


432. 

fqqi? 

411. 


433. 

\ 

fqtrqqr 

412. 


434. 


413. 


435. 

ql^qr 

414. 


436. 

gr? 

415. 


437. 

q«ff 

416. 


438- 

qq 

417. 

^TcTT^^oi 

439. 

sqq^iT 

418. 


440. 

sqr'TiTt 

419. 

^Tg 

441. 

'qrr?q 
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^0 Ho 


442- 


443. 


444. 


445. 


446. 

fsHTTIT 

447. 


448. 


449. 


450. 


451. 


452, 


453. 

Tg 

454. 


455. 


456. 


457. 


458. 


459. 


460. 


461. 


462. 


463. 



5iio ffo 

513? 

464. 


465. 

HcTtH 

466. 


467. 


468. 

HHTT 

469. 


470. 


471. 

N 

472. 


473. 


474. 


475. 

HSiT 

476, 


477. 

HHI 

478. 


479. 

HHHIT 

480. 


481. 

HFlfET 

482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


486. 

HT?S3r 
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5f!e ?r<» 5TSW 

487. ?r^TT 

488. 

489. 

490. 

491. 

492. 

493. 

494. fefa: sth 

495. ^ 

496. ?rl5l- 

497. 

498. 

499- 

500. 1T5TT 

501. if^^T 

502. 

503. 

504. F 

505. 

506. %5TTTf^r 

507. =ffV» 

508. 


Jflo ^0 

509. 

510. 

511. 

512. 

513. 

514. 

515. 

516. 

517. ^ro^iTT 

518. 

519. iMr 

520. 5^^'^ 

521. 

522. 

523. r§^T 

524. 

525' 

526. 

527. f?# 
528- 

529. 

530. srr^rfjJTT 
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Adjectives Used by Rural and Urban Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language and also 
Used by the Authors in Three Textbooks 


1 

2 . 

3 


4. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 


a. 


9. 


10 . 


11 


12 . 


13 

14 

15 

16 






la. 

sfr^ 

3TT5 

19 


arren 

20 



21 

ri'4T>4 


22 

H 5i ^ 


23. 

■'TWF 


24 

■'fRT 

WT 

25 



26 



27 


■jftW 

20. 



29. 



30 



31. 



32 



33. 


■^fR 




17. 
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Adjectives Used by Urban and Rural Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language and 
not Used in the Textbooks 


FT KTO 


M TO 


1 


6. 


2. 

TO 

7 


3. 

■jfkl 

8 


4. 


9 


5. 


10' 




appendix XXVI 


Adjectives Used Exclusively by Rural Children 
in their Written and Spoken Languages 






1 


11 


2. 


12 


3. 

^i=rrft 

13 


4- 


14 


S 


IS 

■gftsFfT 

6. 


16 


7 


17 

¥ft ^ 

B 


IS 


9. 

■sit 

19 


10. 

■5^ 

20. 
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Adjectives Used Exclusively by Urban Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language 




TFr +<?4i 


1 . 


22 . 

wn 

2 . 

afTlRFfr 

23. 

TTTW 

3 


24 

^TTfe=T 

4 


25 

■fw 

S 


26 


6 . 


27. 


7. 

4+11 

28 


8 . 


29. 


9. 

W1 

30. 

■Hfel 

10 , 


31 

kfffe 

11 


32. 


12 


33 


13. 

■few 

34 


14. 

Twn 

35 


15. 

fe+fer 

36. 

ITT^ 

16. 

few 

37 

"^TT^ 

1 

17 

■rfkkl 

30 

M1 ^ Id 

18. 


39 


19 


40 


20 . 


41 

"HtW 

21 
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Adjectives Used Exclusively by the Authors in 

Three Textbooks 


■arq 


aiH ihFn 

ais? 

1. 


24. 


2. 


25. 


3 


26 

y Hrfl 

4 


27. 

■>pT 

s. 


28 


6 

arfEia^ 

29. 


7 


30 


9 

ar^ET 

31. 


9 . 

arrsft 

32 


10. 

3rrnf^ 

33 


11. 

arrawar 

34. 


12. 


35 


13 


36 


14 

'd 

37- 

"EjteFm 

IS 

nJ <1^ 

30 . 


16. 


39 - 

tsvhv 

17- 


40 

'JlM'rfl 

18. 


41. 

t^c 1 - 'll li 1 

19 


42 

■STI^ 

20. 


43. 


21 


44 

TTT3f[ 

22. 


45 


23 


46. 
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#ftiT 

^isar 

•anr Tfw 


47. 


78 


48. 


79 


49. 


80. 

w 

50. 


81 

irrtt 

51 


82 


52 

■?T=fr 

83. 


53. 


84 


54 


85. 

W 

55 

tiiPM’-ti 

86. 


56. 


87. 


57 

"iHi 

88 . 


58. 


89. 

TFTWPft 

59. 


90 

tfWFft 

60. 

TTfr 

91. 

eiiwi 

61. 

fd+wfll 

92. 

ft + i 

62. 


93 


63. 

Piisf'n 

94 

T5 

64 


95. 


65- 


96. 

wrt^ 

66 


97 


67. 


98. 

TT-jfr. 

68. 

wn 

99 

TWR 

69. 

'i'il'fllf 

100. 

¥T€r 

70. 


101. 


71. 


102 

¥rft 

72. 

WT 

103. 


73. 

■TT^ 

104. 


74. 


105. 

■^r^fiTT 

75. 


106. 


76. 


107 


77. 

■^if^ 

108. 

■5^ 


I 
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Adverbs Used by Rural and Urban Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language and 
also Used by the Author in Three Textbooks 


1 . 

2 

3 

4 
S. 
6 
7. 


^l+< 


vfw 


s. 


9 


10 . 


11 . 


12 


13 


14 



I 
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Adverbs Used by Rural Children in their 
Written and Spoken Language and also 
Used by the Authors in Three Textbooks 



APPENDIX XXXI 


Adverbs Used by Urban Children in their 
Written and Spoken Language and also 
Used by the Authors in Three Textbooks 



^1*5 

■WiTT TOPTI 


1 


B 


2 


9. 


3. 


10 . 


4. 


11 . 

fkwc 

S 


12 . 
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Adverbs Used by Urban and Rural Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language and 
not Used in the Textbooks 




■anr tt'ieHl 

aisar 

1 


3. 


2 


*4 

arm' afr 









APPENDIX XXXIV 


I 

Adverbs Used Exclusively by Urban Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language 





VW 

1. 


12 


2 


13 


3 


14 


4 


15. 


5 


16, 


6. 


17 

Ef[^ 

7 - 


10. 


0 


19. 

WT 

9. 


20 


10, 


21. 

wm 

11. 

WT 

22. 
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Adverbs Used Exclusively by the Authors in 

Three Textbooks 


■(fTIT 



41351 

1. 


24- 

ITWT 

2 

aidMii-STHHil 

2S- 

■514 

3 

anTRWT 4ft 

26 


4 

arWt 4fr 

' 27 

ciY^+c 

S 

STPTT If 

28 

tiM 4iT 

6. 

3n4t-4Tfr 

29. 

■fTWT4*T 

7. 

aii+rr-fi 

30 

■f^ '4T 

8 


31 

4 ft 

9. 


32. 

5*a=n< 

10 

■tl 

33. 


11 

4T^4iT 

34. 


12. 

1^-1^ 

35 

HEjmfr 

13 

■*31 'Tifi 

36 

■fwrc 

14. 

Tfk ^ 

37. 


IS. 

■EJ^-'^TT^ 

38. 

Tii + < 

16 

4'H‘ti l-’H H'T 1 

39. 

MK+< 

17 

■ 35 T 

40 

^ fTT 

18 


41- 

i?rHiift -^fr 

19. 

■*3ftT45T 

42- 

tmt.'^iiw 

20. 


43 

tTR" 

21. 

■*i*ft-^*5*Tf 

44- 


22 

■^I4f WIT It 

4S 

■^-■ 4 ^ '3iT 

23- 

'STi' ■^iT 

46. 
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■BTtT 

■91^ 

■anr 

9IS? 

47. 


57. 


48 


sa. 

IPT-TGT 

49 


59. 

TTlWr 

SO 


60 

tUMTCn 

SI. 

■fwRn: 

61. 


52. 


62 

■gcTTi^ 

S3 

tt^-9fr?PTcfr 

63 


54. 


64. 

ITj; 

55 


65. 


56 

qi'pm 

66 . 




APPENDIX XXXVI 


Verbs Used by Rural and Urban Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language and also 
Used by the Authors in Three Textbooks 





115? 

1 

3Tm 

22. 


2. 


23. 

■TCn 

3 

Ml 

24 


4 


25 

li'IMI 

S. 


26, 

bUmI 

6 


27. 


7. 


20 


0. 

■»5rFn 

29, 


9 


30 


10. 

I'll 

31. 

TTRTn 

11. 


32 

■pTTRT 

12 


33. 


13 


34. 

TfTI 

14. 


35 

wn 

IS. 


36. 

wrm 

16. 

'^IMI 

37. 


17 

^MHI 

38 

Rn.'i'il 

18. 


39 


19 


40. 

TfMT 

20. 


41 


21. 
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Verbs Used by Rural Children in their 










/ 


APPENDIX XXXVm 


Verbs Used by Urban Children in their 
Written and Spoken Language and also Used 
by the Authors in Three Textbooks 



■ 91 ^ 


91^ 

1 


17 


2. 

I'il'Tl'lf 

10 

qiJ'n'll 

3 • 


19 


4. 

WT 

20 

f^TFlT 

5, 

w 

21. 


6 


22 

■Rmr 

7 


23. 


e 

wn 

24. 


‘ 9 

'jfhrn 

25 


10 


26 


11. 


27 

'Jilt'll 

12 

TRTF 

20 


13 


29 


14 


30. 


IS. 


31. 

WTT 

s 

16. 


32. 

■^TTTF 












APPENDIX XXXIX 


Verbs Used by Urban and Rural Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language and not 

Used in the Textbooks 


■ 31 ^ 

31®? 

3^13 lOiqT 


1. 


a 

HiiMI 

2 

'JSMI 

9 


3 


10 

■'JSttt 

4. 

1 

11 


S'. 


12 . 

IVdITI 

6. 

■fwiepTr 

13 

'O'fi 

7. 






APPENDIX XL 


Verbs Used Exclusively by Rural Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language 


iFru 




1. 

'dtAsrl'II 

6 

'SI'JI'II 

2 


7 


3. 


a 


4, 


9. 


5. 


10. 

■)frw 



APPENDIX XLI 


Verbs Used Exclusively by Urban Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language 


'Sin' tiVii 




1 

ddHI 

26. 


2 

H1 d 1 

27 

fd 1 

3 


28 


4. 

ydlfldHI 

29 


S 

■<fnw 

30. 

44rpn 

6 

fwpn 

31 

SRdr 

7. 


32. 


0 

•!ffr?rTT 

33 

wrr 

9 


34 


10 


35 

d+dr 

11 

4<,dMI 

36 


12 


37 

d d 1 

13. 

G M1 

38 

■^r 

14. 


39. 

•4TW 

IS 


40 

vjffdT 

16. 


41 

WTT 

17 

Rj(ddi HI 

42 

'WdT 

18 

■ffpFTT 

43 

d'Mdl 

19. 

ipFIT 

44 

■dddRT 

20. 

t4HHI 

45 

^IGdl 

21 

^^FTTI 

46 

HI 

22 

■'ddlH 

47 

1WHT 

23 


48 


24 


49 

■prrHT 

25 

■clw 
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Verbs Used Exclusively by the Authors in 

Three Textbooks 



■91^ 

1 


2. 

-d =( ij-n 1 

3 


4 


5. 


6. 


7. 

imrr 

a 


9 

■pT=T=TT 

10 


11 

vraKRT 

12. 

1%r?7n 

13 

Wn 

14. 


15 

r^'H+ Ml 

16 


17. 


la 

■STFTT 

19. 

l^arTTI 

20 

'jMTT 

21 


22 

'jfl'il 

23 

^sfRTTr 

24. 

■?rnT?rr 

25 



'anr ti'wi 


26- 


27. 

WT 

29 

rdHTd^lMI 

29 


30 


31 


32. 


33. 

iS + 'll 

34 

*11 

35 

wn 

36 

dlf-il 

37 

495^ 

38 


39 

f^9RT4T 

40 


41. 

S -11 

42 


43. 


44 

Mg-IMl 

45 

MHII 

46 

■pmpTT 

47. 


48 


49 


SO 
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M 


1FT HW 


SI. 


66i 


S2. 


67 

alt'll 

S3. 

■ 

69. 

^wn 

S4. 

"^1^ til'll 

69 

4-1'll 

SS. 


70 

TFtraW 

56 

fsitim 

71 

^ERT 

S7. 


72 


SB., 


73. 

ifly-Il 

59. 

fTplf^ 4111 

74 

■gEHRI 

60 

TNPn 

75 


61. 

%pn 

76 


62 


77 

^Tt^RT 

63. 


70 

1 *6 

64. 

■?rWTT 

79 


6S. 

tli+MI 

80. 

t^TITTF 
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Nouns with their Derivation Used by Urban 
Children in theirWritten and Spoken Language 








■(FTf 

■5n3^ 



1 


23. 

'Mr^44 

2 

3TT^ 

24. 

■pTcn 

3 


25 


4 


26 

WK 

5. 

+'r=(d 1 

27 

¥Ffr 

6. 


20. 


7 


29. 

4lH 

G 

Pd'd'tidi 

30, 

qmfl’HT 

9 


31. 

■^rar 

10 


32. 

WT 

11 


33 


12. 


34 

■RW 

13 


3S, 


14 


36 

r»i 

IS. 


37 

T4 

16. 


30, 

VTSnT 

17 


39 

XNfiHlO 

18- 


40 


19. 


41. 


20 


42. 


21. 


43 


22 


44 
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45. 


46. 

f^eST 

47 


4a 

Tfem 

49. 

W7 

50. 

1TR4 

51 




1. 

sr^nwTT 

2. 

3TT^ 

3 

^|q M 

4 

t4H 

5. 


6. 


7, 

+ 41 yl 

8. 


9. 


10. 


11 

f+qis 

12. 

w 

13 

fTff 

14 


IS, 

Lim 

16. 

iX 

17. 


18. 


19 


20. 

'Jll-1 

21. 


22. 


23. 

Pir+iii 

24. 

q<,+1q 

25. 



1F4 tVL“q| 

■51^ 

26 


27. 

Tfmr 

28. 


29 


30 

■7 q h ql 

31. 


32. 

l+FR^rfr 

33 


34 

qui 

35 


36 


37 

H+M 

38 

35+=hl 

39 

wr^ 

40 


41 


42. 

4t;M 

43 

T17% 

44. 

TFRwr 

45 

O-q 

46 

qriq 

47. 

YTWT Nl\ 

48. 

(JMUH 

49 

YTfT 

SO 


51 

■5TT^r 

52 

wr 

S3 

■fifr+TT 

S4 

yM 

55 

Ik 

56 

1k4T 

57- 

wrf 

58 

TTojfr 

59. 

TTC+TT 

60 

TTOI< 
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'5R5' 

■am xfwi 

■5i®a 

61. 


29. 

"am 

62 

XTHM 

30 


63 

xim 

31. 


. 64- 


32. 




33. 

'ql i. H 


34 


1. 


35 

HlFi< 

2. 

tPxPfek 

36 

■frpFE' 

3. 

+ 141 

37 


4 

+ K 

38 


5. 

TRT?: 

39. 

R+qn 

6 

tiKSth: 

40 

R6e( q 

7- 


41. 

mem 

9. 


42. 

xraxT 

9. 

fd.'tiii' 

43. 

m 

10 

2.6(13 

44 

t(l^+'3 

11 

■^TfFffpT 

45 

R(t+ 

12. 

2i4^ir'('3'1 

46 


13 


47- 

w 

14. 


40- 

nr+u^ 

15- 


49 


16 

^IHI 

50 


17- 

"41+< 

51. 

4^ 

19 


52 

+^13 “RTfST 

19. 


S3. 

42^ 

20 


54 

■?21ra 

21- 


55 

■§44T 

22 




23- 


am -^nsm 

■ 51 ^ 

24. 

wr+' 

1 


25- 

■ftrm 

2. 

3ITT 

26. 


3. 

31^41 

27. 


4. 

amm 

28. 

6( '.»( 

5. 

3T4TT 
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tRpqi 


ini 4(pi^r 

'5154' 

6 


42 

■Refr 

7 


43 


8 


44. 

Ttt4 

9. 


4S 


10 


46 

TTRT 

11. 


47 

4141 

12. 


48 

414 

13. 

4101 

49 

414T 

14 


50 


IS. 

4F4TT 

51 

14414 

16 

41'll 

52. 

Tfr?^ 

17. 

45Vi 

S3 

TpSTT 

18. 

liWlfl 

54. 

Tlf441 

19. 


55 


20 


56. 

4414 ■4144 

21. 

45T4 

57 

4414 

22 

4>|4 

58 

It? 

23 

4514 

59 


24 


60. 

■jfrt 

25 

tW4 

61 

411441 

26. 

4^4^ 

62 

4I44 

27 

■^41 

63. 

4141 

28. 


64 

ffmi 

29. 

4it4^ 

65 

■541^ 

30 

sEIRnI 

66 

44f1 

31 

W 

67 

M S1 

32 

yK 

68. 

4i1 


33 

34. 

35. 

36 

37 
38. 
39 
40. 


L4NI 

R4-4 

TfRT 

■t?r 


69 

■wi 

70 

44 

71 

4144 

72. 


73 

4141 

74 

■=IT=ti1 

75 

441 

76 

4^14 


41 . 


77 
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■^viT 

^[54 

70. 


114. 


79 


115 


GO 


116 

SET 

B1 

^ 1 <4 1C 

117 


02 

■q Kl 

110 

AfcTTTT 

03 

■4 M ■?! 

119. 


04 


120 

TTeft 

0S 


121. 

5KI 

06. 

■41 HI 

122 

4T4r 

07- 


123. 

t;i^ 

88 


124. 

TTeT 

89 


125 


90 ' 

TJjTT 

126 


91. 

TsfHT ^ 

127 


92 

TTSK 

120 


93 

■5TT41 

129 

ETPren 

94 


130. 

ETOft 

95 


131 

EJ45|Tif| 

96. 

■sTRTHrr 

132. 

eMt 

97. 


133 

EfWr 

98 


134 

4*1 + 

99 

■srfr 

135 

TTW 

100 

dlPHiHl 

136 

41^ 

101 

SI 

137. 

TTfr 

102. 

tlHT 

130 

4 14 

103 


139 

^TTTen 

104. 


140 


105. 

Cleft 

141. 

■mrsfr 

106. 

S|T"T 

142 


107 

41 el 

143 

■1111 <. 

108 

cl el 41 

144 

4tWTCt 

109 

TT% 

145 

wt 

110. 

el'514 IT 

- 146 


Ill 

wn 

147. 

M+4H 

112 

ermr 

140- 

44141 

113 

'4TeTT4' 

149 

Mil'S 
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■aw nt?in 


ITR atfqr 


ISO 


186. 

si r-i q H 

151. 


187 

siLci'i 

1S2 


188 

'(■Kll 

153 


109 


154 


190 


155 


191 

■^tlT 

156 


192 

s|lN 

157 

5TNT 

193 

ar^rr 

150. 


194. 

“iia 

159 

Th4=|i lO 

195. 

K fl 

160 


196. 


161. 


197 


162. 


190 

■^Tari\ 

163. 


199 

r^w-Ti 

164. 


200 

lan ^ 

165. 


201. 

■ffr 

166 


202. 


167. 


203 

■tsft 

168. 


204. 


169. 


205 


170. 


206 

%r 

171 


207 


172 

tZTFSr 

200 

■^TFfr 

173 

■ctmr 

209 

■4rf 

174. 


210 

■»TTTrr 

175. 


211 

■41^ 

176. 

^TTfr-jfi 

212 


177. 

=it;< 

213. 


178. 


214 


179. 

=(+^1 

215 


190 

“^+<1 

216 


101. 

■^^fFTT 

217. 

TFntfr 

182 


210. 

TT+yH 

193 


219 

■fT4=<fr 

184 

■STrft 

220. 


105 


221 
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■ 35^1 w'wi 


222 

■tpE 

223. 

■FTBfl 

224. 


225. 

■HTRT 

226 


227. 

■JTRT 

229 

■pTsrf 

229, 


230 


231 

t?. 

232. 

1?T 

233. 


234 

1 

235 


236 


237 


238 


239. 


240. 


241. 

<Ml 

242. 

Rm 

243- 


244 

ttTJT 

245 


246 


247 

RW 

249 

Rop: 

249 

RTTT^ 

250 

RIRE^ 

251 


252 


253 

qI^ + I 

254 



-m ^r<?!TT 

57^ 

256. 

RIT^ 

257. 


259 

Rfnr 

259. 


260. 

Rfmft 

261 

Rfr^ 

262 

^cTpfl 

263 


264 


265 

URT^TR IJR 

266. 

wfi 

267. 

TitRT 

260. 

■%Rrrf 

269 

TTHT 

270 

Tnfl 

271. 

THsfr 

272. 

■ftlR 

273 

TfpT 

274 

•gf 

275 


276. 


277. 


279 


279, 


280. 

will 

281 


202. 

RtRR 

293 

■ 5 ^ 

284. 


295. 

IRT 

296 


297 


20 9. 

fi^ 
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■qMtf w 


"aw 

aiaf 

■anT «vr( 

ais? 

1 


1 

ni 

2 

r'l'jfi'i 

2. 


3. 


3. 

frar 

4 


4. 

•5^ 

S 


5. 


6 

frc 

6 


7 


7 


a. 


8 

wrf 

9. 






arJT 




1 

3T!fr 

1. 

^niTH 

2 

ar^JjT 

2. 


3, 

an^ 

3. 


4 

anm 

4. 


5 

'dTHirTl^ 

S 

y 1‘^ri 

6 

'd m 1 

6. 


7 


7. 

'^Kl 

0 


a 

“flHK 

9 


9 

trft^ 

10. 


10, 


11 

"IRT 
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49? Tt<IF4I 

■?r^ 

12 


45 


13. 

Jllel' 

46 


14 

ffWr 

47. 

9TW 

IS 

■>fr?T 

49 

9Tf99 

16 


49 


17 

■'(Ti'lii 

50. 


IQ 


51. 


19. 


52. 


20 


S3 


21 

■4kll + 

54 


22 


55. 


23 


56 


24. 


57 

W 

25 

tsis^Tni 

58. 

■»3?T 

26. 

■afr^ 

59 

TfHT 

27. 

■?I5T 

60 

■jfrsT 

28 

2 (o 1 

61 

TTtET 

29- 

■ferpn 

62 

trjfr 

30 

iil+l 

63. 


31 

TTT49T 

64 


32. 

Ri‘fI'1 1 

65 

TTM 

33. 

t^rw 

66 


34 

ifFT 

67. 

W 

35 

TfrFrtt 

68. 

^11 ^ 4 +1 

36 

sfrsT 

69. 


37 


70 

HT^ TTT9 

38. 


71 

TTUT 

39. 


72. 


40 


73. 

4rft 

41. 

'I't’iffi 

74. 

ifrm 

42. 

■fl'TlI 

75. 

Tft 

43 


76- 

■ 5 ^ 

44 

9499 
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■anr 

ais? 

anr fiW 

ais? 

1. 

3T^ 

23 


2. 


24. 


3- 


2S, 


4. 

'dWIS'TH. 

26. 

9f?rraiT 

s. 


27 . 


6 


28. 

kl+'< 

7. 


29 

arf 

8 


30 


9 

wrran: 

31. 


10 


32 

Efla^T 

11. 


33 

■pi "ti 1 <1 =fi 1 

12. 


34 


13. 


35. 


14. 


36. 

aiT 

IS, 


37 


16. 

WT 

30. 

^fran; 

17 


39 

4am 

19. 


40. 

4T^ 

19. 


41 

fwm 

20. 


42. 


21. 


43 

arrm 

22. 


44. 

■EfK m 
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■anr "fitpin 

aia; 

arTf 9t*paT 

4S 

[Hd 

SO 

46 


51 

47 


S2 

40 


S3 


■ 91 ®? 

TTTRFC 

rlTH. 

mfT 
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sFTT Tf’ftTT 

ilia; 

tfipm 


45 

"BfErin 

79 


46 


00. 


47. 


01 

Wrr 

40 


82 


49. 


83. 


SO 

vjU'll'll 

84. 


51. 

■jIMI 

85. 

151't''ll 

52. 


86. 

'Ey'll 

S3 

4j^d^I 

87 

MelMI 

54. 


88. 

Sal'll 

55 

"dlJMI 

89 

611;el'll 

56. 


90 

6i'HI 

57 

f66 + HI 

91 

sHlll 

50 

^IdHI 

92 

“iV-ii 

59 

« lei'll 

93 

“lit;'ll 

60. 

fl'lS'll 

94 


61 

■^sTHTT 

95. 

i^elHI 

62. 

Td •LT'11 

96 

■#6'H 

63 

■^wr 

97 

41 el'll 

64. 

^-ll 

98 


65. 

■^T^PTT 

99 


66. 

'IM'II 

100. 


67 

Pi‘f el'll 

101 


60. “ 

Plflel'll 

102 


69 

H'f'S'll 

103. 

H'lMl 

70. 

H+MI 

104 . 

^0TTr 

71 

Md + HI 

105 

+rMii 

72. 

wn 

106 

TTprrr 

73. 


107 

'fTTRTn 

74. 


100. 

PidHI 

75. 


109. 

Pi el'll 

76 

H^4'H 

110. 

pHeTRI 

77 


Ill 

■ 5 ^ 

78. 

npn 

112 

wn 
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sniElw 


113. 

TP 

125, 

Wfl 

114. 

TM 

126 

wn 

115, 

ton 

l%- 

toi 

116. 

WFfl 

128 


117. 

W\ 

129 

pi 

118 

TFM 

130 

fon 

119 

W 

131 


120 

titai 

132. 


121 

m 

133. 

nlm 

122. 


134 

p 

123. 

ton 

135 


124, . 

to 
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Nouns with their Derivation Used by Rural 
Children in their Written and SpokenLanguage 




1 


2 


3 


4. 


5, 

■Emr 

6. 


7 


0. 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


IS 


16. 


17 


10 


19. 


20 


21. 

■fw 

22 

YTofr 

23 

Hi 1.1 

24. 

41vii 

2S 

WT 




26. 

’vTiiJi'i 

27 

■fT^R 

28 


29 

TfR 

30. 

TTRIT 

31. 

TTRT 

32 


33. 

inTfr 

34 

wnr 

35. 

■HHR 

36. 

■pr^ 

37 


30 



W4 


1 


2 


3 


4. 


s. 


6 

fTRI 

7 


0 

wft^ 

9 
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■snr tt'tyqi 


■anr ■^fijcrr 


10. 


2. 

arrsT 

11. 


3 

arrPiTTr 

12. 


4. 


13 


5 

wft 

14. 


6. 


15 

TTTF?. 

7. 


16 

Tilran 

8. 

■nt^T 

17. 


9. 


18. 


10 


19. 


11 

■2rtT2: 

20 

Millsi 

12. 


21. 

■qfRn 

13 


22. 

■TOfy 

14 

■Pnr fr^FT 

23. 

■TOT 

IS 

^d'Y+ild 

24 


16 


25. 

^Pnntr 

17, 


26 


18. 


27. 


19 

f5T^ 

20. 

■8+M 

20 


29. 


21. 


30 

W 

22. 

I^T 

31. 


23. 


32 


24. 


33 

wiff 

25 


34. 


26 


35. 

Tfssft 

27 

■pFT^ 

36. 

TIWIT 

28 

•cfy^T 

37. 


29. 


38. 


30. 


39. 


31. 

TTTST *^“5 

40. 


32. 




33 

lilt'd 


3Fa imiQ; 

34. 


1. 

arr^ 

35. 

■+^(r< 
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O 



■jp*! 

l||a4 

1. 


34 

^rtrr 

2 


3S. 

■^311 

3. 

31^ 

36. 

Ql a^s 1 

4 


37. 


5 


38. 


6. 


39 


7. 

aicTHTfr 

40 

wn 

9. 

aRT^Ttr 

41. 

R*i3tP1 

9. 

3lt^ 

42 

■^RT 

10 

3|M 

43. 


11, 

arm' 

44 


12 


45. 


13. 


46 

IT Eft 

14 

« 

47 

■ifN' 

15 


49. 


16 


49. 

H M <. 

17 

■TihS 

50 

m4T 

18- 


51. 

Tim 

19. 


52 

-pT^ 

20 

■qr^T 

53. 


21. 

Ti|4 

54 


22, 

Ti I'T 1 

55 


23 

'M'Ti.fl 

56. 

IFTT^ 

24 

■'hrwi 

57. 


25 

+ M 

SB 


26. 

Ph-rtH 

59 


27 

Pti <H 1 -1 

60. 


29 

■til ■=13 

61. 

Tfr-Tp 

29 


62 

■ETSl 

30. 


63. 

■ET^ 

31 

%Kt 

64. 


32. 

^ Pr 

65 

-EFi^rr 

33 

■EFftN^ 

66 

■EIT 
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?ni 4 i5rt 

■91®? 

67. 

■ETTERT 

101. 

■4Tff 

68, 


102. 


69. 

'EfRn 

103. 


70, 

■Efr^ 

104. 

■^7141 

71 


105 


72, 

■M'Fell 

106, 

■^R 

73 


107 


74 


100. 

ET? 

75 

TTT 

109. 


76 


110 

■?Tcfr 

77, 


111 

■?T^ 

78 


112 

El 4 

79 


113 


00. 

■M Kl 

114. 


01 


115 


02. 


116, 

iMr 

0 3. 


117 

■ERT 

84. 


110 


85. 

"W 

119- 

■Ent 

86. 


120 


87. 


121, 

TTRfr 

80 


122 

TTTfT: 

89 

■ETTFT 

123 

■q4 

90, 

4141 

124 


91. 

41'jir "4^ 

125 


92. 

^^ftTroT 

126, 


93. 


127 

■RTT^T 

94 

4^ 

120 

■9Tm 

95, 


129 

WT 

96 

itt41 

130 

M'TVll 

97 


131 


98 

■rKIdl 

132 


99 

crmr 

133 

■RiTfr 

100 

4nt 

134. 

9H 
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■^15^ 

sfiTT tiwi 


135 


169. 


136. 

"STTf 

170 


137 

■9TW, 

171 


130 


172 


139 


173 


140- 


174 


141 


175 


142 


176 


143 

M 

177 

■>FftTr 

144. 


178 

■Hit 

145 


179 

■VRift 

146. 


100. 


147 


101 

Tp5pT 

148. 


182. 

1TW4 

149 


las' 

TT^Efr 

150 

SI, T0 

184 

fTtSiTft 

151. 

Kpsqi 

105 

TT^ 

152. 


106. 

'H?r< 

153 

s(<9^ 

107 


154 

sli.a'i 

108 

■iTTTf 

155 


109 

ITT 

156 


190- 

TTRT 

157 


191 

TTTfft 

150 


192 

■TT^ 

159. 


193 


160 

ml'p'l 

194' 


161 


195 


162 

■^TcT 

196- 


163. 

s| IcfeT 

197. 

TfriT 

164 

M 

198 

WT 

165. 


199. 

iTTfr 

166. 


200 


' 167 


201. 

■Rtt 

160. , 

r^'.-vTl 

202. 
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203. 

204 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208, 

209. 

210 . 
211 . 
212 . 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219, 

220 . 

I 

221 . 

222 . 

223. 

224 

225 

226 . 
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■JR 

¥ 

% 

%T 

% 

-.a f\ 

- - ,vr 

TTOT 

Tnfl 

TfvfT 


jPT 

227 

220 

229. 

230 

231. 

232. 

233. 
234 
235. 

236 

237 
230 
239. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9. 


\VT 

Wl 


% 

■ n n 

qW 
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■anT IOJ'TT 

^15? 



1. 

TT^ 

4. 

airm 

2. 

ifm 

s 


3. 


6 

■3^ 

4. 

TTUTT^ 

7 


s. 

P'lq.'tH 

8 


6 


9. 


7. 

911+i^rtt 

10 

■?Twr 



11 

fsnft 


t 

12 


1 


13. 


2. 

<a<,i4 

14. 

■^KT 

3 


15. 


4- 


16 

iftTn 

5. 


17 


6. 


18. 


7. 


19. 



TTT^ 

20. 


8 




21. 

^5fr 



22. 

■•«)>{ RTT 

1. 

3p^ 

23. 

^■ 

2 

arrj 

24 


3. 

3)1 A 4) 

25 

tT[ 
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^ wn 


26 


48 


27, 


49 


28. 


SO 


29. 

1 

51 


30, 


52- 

Tni T!f 

31. 


53 

m 

32. 


54 


33 


55 


34 

M 

56 


35, 


57 

¥> 

36. 


58. 

Tfr^ 

37 


59 

Til 

38, 

94^1 

60 


39 


61 


40 




41 


"^51^ 


42 


1 


43 

T21TO 

2. 


44 


3 

tTR 

45 


4. 

Wit 

46. 

m\ 

5, 


47. 


6. 

¥4lPn 
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■p? tiipm 

113? 

1 


IS 


2. 


16 

W 

3 


17 


4. 


18 

wr 

5 


19 


6. 


20 


7 


21. 


0 


22 

W\ 4^ 

9 


23 


10 




11 




12. 


1. 


13. 


2 

tpr ^ 

14. 

Pl + Tl 

3. 

IB TB 
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■EFH T(n?qT 

■nai 

1. 

arpTT 

23 

tJl'isii 

2. 

TTRT 

24 


3. 

'dSSlCl'II 

25, 

4<rHI 

4. 

'dii'11 

26. 

«Or1Hl 

S. 


27 

'J|11l 

6 


28. 

TT5T4T 

7. 


29 


9. 


30. 


9, 


31 

"^11 

10 


32- 

iDii 

11. 


33. 

H^MI 

12. 


. 34 

fl + M11 

13 

wn 

35 

Mtisii 

14. 

I'D11 

36 

'Mi'f'HI 

IS. 

■^<111 

37 


16. 


3B. 

wn 

17. 


39. 


IB. 

wn 

40- 

9^411 

19. 


41- 


20. 

lilMI 

42 

■'JpRT 

21. 


43. 

RiXHI 

22. 


44, 
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unr ■tf’PRT 


45. 

^ ■^TTHT 

46- 

wn 

47. 

“I-lHI 

40 


49. 


SO. 


51. 

f^ + HI 

52. 

4ia "11 

S3. 

oTld'll 

54. 

wn 

55. 

•jffTHTT 

56 

•ifNrTT 

57. 



TPT 

tl^ 

SB. 

■ftrnrr 

59 

■Pr^ 

60. 

wn 

61. 

<.^11 

62 


63 

tl'Hl 

64 


65. 

eTpri 

66. 


67. 

ifmi 

60. 

«i'ii 

69 
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Nouns Used by Rural and Urban Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language 




■aiTi 


1. 


26 


2. 


27. 


3. 

am 

28 


4. 


29 

'd "Ji 1 

S, 

auT^-n: 

30 


6 

aiMqK 

31. 


7 


32 

xrfr 

8 


33 

aflrw 

9. 

3FTR 

34 


10. 

apTK 

35 


11, 

a|*-Hl 

36 


12. 

amTTTti 

37. 


13. 


38 

Tsn 

14. 

3TT^ 

39. 


15 

3fr% 

40. 


16. 

arraT 

41 

fri' 

17. 

arrar 

42. 


18 

arm 

43. 

+ '^1 

19. 

aimft 

44. 


20. 

airpfill 

45 


21. 

3IR 

46. 

+ 41^1 

22. 


47, 


23. 

an^ / 

48 


24. 

armaf 

49. 


25 

■rVI Pi 'M< 

50 

■tifi 
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IW TrfWT 

■5T5? 



SI 


85. 


52. 


86. 


S3. 


87. 

Mid 

54 

■fiM 

88. 

7^ 

55 

T'l'Til 

89. 

•fiii; 

56 


90. 

MMI 

57 


91. 

MM 

58 

wr 

92. 


59 

wfr 

93 


60 

't’lH 

94. 


61. 

+ K 

95. 


62. 

+ 14*^ 

96. 


63. 

f+dM 

97. 


64 


98. 


65. 


99. 


66. 

•pFTTtr^ 

100. 

TfZT 

67 

f^hdrs 

101. 

TTsfr 

68. 

RtjIM 

102 


69 

f+4)M 

103. 

Tirfr 

70 


104 

‘I'M! 

71 


105. 


72. 


106. 

71^ 

73. 


107. 


74. 


108. 

ttT^T 

75. 


109. 

7TRT 

76 


110 

TTPT 

77 


111 

7TTO 

78 


112 

■pT^ 

79. 

^rtTf?r 

113. 

Ptmitt 

80 


114. 


81. 


115. 

TjTT^ 

82. 


116 

7J^ 

83 


117 


84. 


118. 

-ififr 
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IfnT 

?I5? 

119. 


153 


120. 


154 


121. 


155. 


122. 


156. 


123. 


157. 


124 

Ml 

158 


125. 

■ft? 

159 


126. 


160 

■^14 

127 


161. 


128. 

■’ftfw 

162 


129 

■rWt 

163. 


130. 

Tftifr 

164 


131. 

Tfirfl?' 

165. 

■f^f^’TTER 

132, 

■TffHT 

166 


'l33. 


167, 


134 

•Eitrft 

168 

■41(11 

13S. 

'Em 

169 


136. 


170. 


137 

■Epr?! 

171 


139 


172 


139 

■ER 

173. 


140. 

■ETTW 

174. 


141. 


175 


142 


176 

41t 

143. 

■EfiTn 

177. 

tAd 

144. 

■Efr^ 

178 


145. 


179. 


146. 


180. 

■(jJTT 

147. 


181. 

■yRT 

148, 


182 

W 

149. 

•qaii 

183 


ISO. 


184. 


151. 


185. 

■ ■yTFT 

152 


186. 
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^I^ 

■aSr 


187. 


221 


188. 

TsffTjfj ■^fr 

222. 


189 

'41^ 

223 


190 

^HU|l 

224 


191 


225 


192 

'41 =1-1 

226 

s<i4i 

193. 


227. 

Tifax 

194. 

■^4r¥ 

228. 

51*^1 

195 


229 


196. 

■?niT 

230 


197 


231. 

cT^ 

198. 


232. 

TTW 

199 


233 


200. 


234 

TRF^ 

201. 


235 

TTWT 

202 

H’JTTiT 

236. 


203. 

WS" 

237 

cTi^ii 

204 

ttrn 

238 

4im 

205 


239 

cTMT 

206. 

■2TfH 

240 

dMN 

207 

^rrpfrqt 

241. 

■Rm 

208. 


242. 

4R3T 

209 

fil+ill 

243 


210. 

<i+^l 

244 


211. 

isl'fl 

245 

TfRn 

212. 


246 


213. 

5. Ri r=( 'Ji 1 

247. 


214. 


248 


215 


249 

^rfepfi 

216- 


250. 


217 


251 


218 

■??r4r 

252. 


219 


253. 


220 

su!5 

254. 
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■BTH TET?IT 

ITS? 

255. 


289. 

'ii'l 

256. 


290 


257. 


291. 


25S. 


292. 


259. 


293. 


260 


294- 


261. 


295. 


262 


296. 

■iWCi 

263. 


297. 

Wf 

264 


298. 


265. 


299 


266. 


300 

H+dM 

267. 

STMtilfl 

301. 

99!^ 

268. 


302. 

9elt 

269. 


303 


270. 


304. 

9^Tt 

271, 


305. 

9^M 

272. 


306. 

9^Tf 

273. 


307. 

9^ 

274. 


308 

91131 

275. 

trPwT 

309. 

9TTET 

276. 


310. 

9^ 

277. 


311. 

9^ 

278. 

eM 

312. 

M'rlO 

279. 


313- 

9wTT 

290. 


314 

9^ 

281. 


315. 

9fT49 

282. 

■4?r 

316. 

9frg' 

283. 


317. 

9f^ 

284. 


319. 

^ , 

285. 


319. 

9T9fr 

286. 


320. 

91^ 

287. 


321. 

9|6!JllflT 

288 . 


322 . 

"TPT 
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■HITT 


■anT ^riFiT 

■315? 

323. 

TTpfr 

357. 


324. 

Hl'rl+ 

35B. 


325. 


359, 


326- 

■pmr 

360. 


327. 


361. 


328. 


362. 


329 


363. 


330. 


364. 

Tfil^ 

331. 


365. 

■^ 

332. 


366. 


■ 333. 


367. 


334. 


368 


335. 


369 


336 


370. 


337 


371. 

■^=541 

338. 


s 372 


339. 


373. 


340. 


374 


341 


375 

slfHiJITT 

342 


376. 


343 


377. 

■^TTR 

344. 


378 


345. 

■ctn^ 

379 

5(<.m 

346. 


380. 


347. 


391 


348. 


382. 


349. 

UToff 

383 


350. 


394 


351. 


395. 


352. 


386. 


353 

■RTcT 

387 

■5(1^ 

354 

H)r<i + 

390 


355. 

■fV^H 

399 

■^ 

356. 


390. 

51IH 
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8 VlI 

■^isj 

391. 

■^T=n 

425. 

iNd VJt 

392. 

«>(HK 

426. 

w 

3^3. 


427. 


394. 


428. 


39S. 

“Ill'll 

429. 

•>E5rT 

396. 


430. 


397. 

WTfW 

431 

■»TFr 

398. 


432 

TTT'jft 

399. 

■^Tfrar-HT 

433. 


400. 

01 iMil 

434 

fTprilf 

401. 

o(m4 

435 


402. 


436 

•irfTTTT 

403. 


437 

m 

404. 

oTi'^ 

438. 


405 


439. 


406. 

fsTFifr 

440 

■‘fFJFT 

407. 

ffrtt 

441. 

1 *s rv 

41(1^ 

408. 


442. 


409. 


443 

■Rt^ 

410 


444. 


411. 


445. 

■RWT 

412. 


446. 

H+m 

413. 


447. 

TT^ 

414. 

^'Tl'l 

448 

TTsafT 

415. 

^ irl oTI C H 

449. 


416. 


450, 


417. 


451. 

■R^ 

418. 


452 


419. 


453. 


420. 


454. 

■RERT^ 

421. 


455. 

TTRft 

422- 

■#?ETT#t 

456 
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91*5 

459 


493. 


460 

■ffriT 

494. 


461 


495. 


462 


496. 


463 

TTTT^ 

497. 

TfK 

464. 

HIdl 

498. 


465. 

inqi 

499. 


466 

■RTfTT 

500 

tiT 

467. 

HMI 

501 


460 


502. 


469. 


503. 

txM 

470. 


504 

TFFft 

471. 


505 

TierH 

472. 


506 

xnfr 

473 

■pTyrt 

507 

TEXT 

474 


508. 


475. 

fTPT?: 

509. 

Tier 

476. 


510 

■rpft 

477. 

tfr^ 

511. 

TT^^ 

478. 


512. 

1X9917 

479. 


513. 

R<«19 

480. 


514. 

fnx 

481. 


515 

THTT 

482. 


516. 

THTfT 

493 


517. 


484 


518 


485. 


519. 

xt^ 

' 486 


520. 


487. 


521. 

XT^rff il'l 

488. 

■£rafi 

522. 


489. 

i-i'ii 

523 

'ilTiil 

490 


524, 

XTS9>T 

491. 


525 


492. 

■^TPT 

526. 




2S4 

Tfnr 

527. 

528. 

529. 

530. 

531. 

532. 

533. 
534 

535. 

536. 

537. 
S3B, 

539. 

540. 

541. 

542. 

543. 

544. 

545. 

546. 

547. 
549. 

549. 

550. 

551. 
SS2 

553. 

554. 

555. 

556. 
557 
ssa 

559. 

560. 
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9T^ 

'Hit 

^ cv 

561 

9lTrFfr 

(rluii 

562 

9ff% 


563 

wm 

TTlt^I 

564. 

TIEiTf 

fTltft 

565 

WET 


566. 

TPTTrt 


567 



560 

TTTTq' 


569. 

TR 


570. 

8C+K 


571. 


— •V r\ 

572. 



573 

8(n4K 

til'll 

574. 

TRf4R IJET 

4TnT 

575. 

TT4ltt 


576 

TCaRI 


577. 



578. 



579. 

ifki 


580. 

+11^+1 <r| 


581. 

TIRT 


582. 

TTT#r 

^ifK 

583 

TTTsfr 

WIH 

584 

908 R 

■91^ 

585. 

TIRRI 


586. 


9091 

587. 

TIRk 

9TT^t 

588. 

HRIRfr 

9rFT 

589. 

■Rr 

19I4TT 

590 

“Rrarf 

tlrsin 

591. 

■RRfr 

9fl9fl 

592. 

Tfni 

9k 

593. 


9k^ 

594. 
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595. 


596. 


597. 

¥ 

598. 

¥ 

599. 

W 

600. 


601 

itspft 

602. 


603 


604 


605 

Tk 

606. 


607 

IfIT 

60B, 

w 

609. 



Mtm 


610 


611 


612, 


613 


614. 


615. 


616 


617. 


618 

FI 

619 


620 


621 


622. 


623 


624 
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wj 


1 


24 

q()<si 

2 

3TO 

2S. 


3. 

arr^ft 

26. 

TT5XT 

4- 

anm 

27 

XT?T 

5 

arrar^ 

28 

“dWr 

6 . 

airfl-fTT'ft 

29. 


7 


30 

■%r 

S 

'dl'il 

31. 

TZTTX5 

9 

1 

32 

wx^ 

10 . 


33 

q+'l* 

11 . 

4!t 

34. 


12 . 

+ -HI 

35 


13 


36. 


14 

■^fTR- 

37. 

"4TX 

IS. 


38 


16. 

+ MI 

39. 

■=9lXT 

17. 

fantt 

40 


la. 


41 


19. 

4i^Rqi 

42 

■mThNi 

20 . 


43 


21 


44. 

■er. 

22 . 


45. 


23. 

XXT 

46. 

wfrrr 
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ifr*! 

■ 91 ^ 

IBR ^f^sRT 

91^ 

47. 


91 

1w 

48. 


92. 

■'iWi 

49 

^ fo 1 

83. 


50 

fii'HI 

94 

■«TTO 

51. 

sTl+i 

85 

rttS 

52. 

d<m4i 

86. 

■R3T 

53 


87. 


54. 


88 


55. 

Ri 'f'I "1 1 

89 


56. 

fiiTwr 

90 

sOric 

57. 

TfIrT 

91 


59 


92. 

fTI 

59. 


93 . 


60 


94 

■^Rpfl 

61. 


95 


62 

5‘!i<ni 

96 

ipr 

63 


97 


64 


98. 

'R'leii 

65. 

■^r 

99 


66. 


100 


67. 

■=rf 

101. 


68 


102 


69 


103 


70 


104 

97ftR 

71. 

■flMI 

105 

TI^tR 

72 


106 


73. 


107 

m 

74. 

MTti 1 

108 


75 

RcMT 

109 

eiM 

76. 


110. 

r=t^=HH 

77 

rN 

Ill 

itr 

79 

MMra 

112 

9II+I^l0 

79- 

rtPtt 

113 


80. 


114 
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115 

wr 

116. 


117. 

TTT^ W. 

118. 

TRTt 

119. 

Tnt 

120 

Tll^ -Hid 

121 - 

TTRI 

122 . 

TTT^ 

123. 

irnr 

124. 

Hit 

125. 



■BET TERT 


126 


127. 

3ftf-Tr 

128 


129 


130. 


131 


132 


133- 


134 


135. 


136. 

■gWI 
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TO 

"anr Thpn 

TO 

1. 

3T^ 

26. 


2. 


27 

^-159 

3. 


28. 

Ul'ls‘T)< 

4. 


29. 


5 


30 

'Junlt'T 

6 

d 6 ‘+)< 

31 

^3TT¥T 

7. 


32 


a 


33 

S|ir)+< 

9 


34. 


10 


35. 


11. 


36 


12 


37. 


13. 

% 

38 

bWt 

14 

f ■ ‘El vrl 

39. 

Pi .^171'll < 

15 


40. 

Pl't’ITITiV, 

16 


41 


17. 


42. 

M<i.+ 

IB. 

Ml+T 

43. 


19 


44. 


20, 

TprrpTT^n 

45. 


21 


46. 


22. 


47. 

i5'1'T'<. 

23. 


48. 


24 


49. 

^ <s^<. 

25. 

4(r1l+< 

SO. 

■«Tm^ 
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W 

51, 


52. 

PH'rlT'i, 

53 


54 


55. 


56. 





57 


SB. 

ftRiT 

59 


60. 

TTFT 

61. 

TTPT^ 
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Verbs Used by Urban and Rural Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language 




■ffnr 

' 


1 . 

3fRT 

26 



2 . 


27. 



3. 

■SlpTTT 

28 


■PTW 

4 


29. 



S 

JiSMi 

30 


WT 

6 . 


31 


WT 

7. 


32. 


'EftW 

8 

xdclKHI 

33 



9 


34. 


’Ill'll 

10 . 

■'fTHMI 

35 


4H+R[ 

11 


36. 



12 . 


37 


1 «1I'TT 

13 

'hgll 

30 



14 

4.ldHI 

39. 



15. 

ijie 'll 

40. 



16 


41. 


■fly'll 

17. 

TfTfim 

42 


I'mRT 

18. 

yi-HHi 

43- 

'i? 

WT 

19 

T3Fn 

44. 


Rii+'ll 

20 

■f^wm 

'45. 


Hji'I'II 

21 


46 


fSfW 

22 


47 


tJTRT 

23 

yl-ii 

48 


tpPTT 

24 

1 

49 



25. 

'oil 'll 

50 
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TfUT ffsqi 


SI. 

'Jl'Hl 

52. 

M'lrnr 

S3. 


. 54. 


55. 

MHI'll 

56. 

'girl'll 

57. 

1 

58. 

■'STRl 

59. 

Ml "I'll 

60. 


61 


62. 

■STW 

63 

rriTi 

64. 

Hi <5 "ti'll 

65. 


66. 

sHHi 

67 

^Vf=TT 

68 

'J'sllll 

69 

f?(irTT 

70. 

't^fPTF 

71. 

S'! 1 

72. 

sfm 

73, 


74. 

'IM'I |. 

75. 

f'l'PM'll 

76. 

rH't’M'ii 

'’7. 


70. 

Mti I'll 

79 

'll 

80. 


81. 


82. 


83 


84. 



2FR 7fi?TT 

71^ 

85. 

MK'ir 

86 

Mi'll 

87. 


as. 


89. 

ITjm 

90 

TJTRT 

91. 

Mitl'll 

92. 

l9iT7n 

93 


94. 

“I'll'll 

95 


96 


97 

SIM M 1 

98. 

qaiMl 

99. 

"ift?in'll 

100 

“PTiTT 

101, 

■^■’TPTT 

102. 

■^WTT 

103 


104. 


105. 


106, 

■^EPTT 

107 

r=(‘p'ii 

108. 

’^'I'li 

109. 

l,enpn 

110. 


111. 

“Tl in'll 

112 

THTIT 

113. 

•4FFTT 

114 

‘‘frfpTT 

115. 


116 


117 

TTW 

118. 
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119. 

m 

120. 

TfjjpTf 

121. 

w 

122. 

TO] 

123 


124 


125, 

ftWHI 

126 


127 

TO] 

129 

Tp 

129. 

TO] 

130 


131 

WR] 

132 

TO] 

133 

TO]] 

134 

TO]' 



K 

135 

T]^ 

136 


137 

IffTO 

138 


139 

#]] 

140. 

TOf] 

141. 

Wl] 

142 

ta 

143 

tWH 

144 

TOn 

145. 


146 

fTM] 

147 


140 


149 


150, 
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